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Tue history of Frederic the Great is deserving of greater at- 
tention than it generally receives from the men of this age, on 
more accounts than one. It is not only as the general and the 
conqueror, (although in military fame equalled by one only who 
has ever appeared on the stage of modern Europe,) that history 
exhibits him as the most prominent figure of his time. Nor can 
we take much interest in the contemplation of his career, in 
that point of view in which he most desired admiration—his 
connexion with the literary history of the last century. No sub- 
ject is now less generally attractive than the quarrels and recon- 
ciliations, the mutual flatteries and mutual insults, of the philo- 
sophic school of littérateurs. The reaction in the public mind 
has been so complete, that the scepticism of Frederic and Voltaire, 
—that negative system of criticism, which assumed such proud 
dictation over all the wisdom of modern and ancient times,—is 
now even more obsolete than the exploded dogmatical fashion 
of thinking, against which their warfare was directed. They 
Jaboured entirely for present fame, and they have had their 
reward ; for posterity has more utterly forgotten them, than the 
antiquity which they wished to supersede; and has even ceased 
to pay them the homage which was really their due for the im- 
provements in society to which their sallies gave origin. But it 
is the civil government of Frederic,—the mind which planned, and 
the resources which were applied to the construction of the 
Prussian monarchy,—of which we have as yet a very confused and 
imperfect knowledge; while, if the subject is fully considered, 
we shall find in him the real founder of that peculiar form of 
moderate autocracy which now prevails over the greater part of 
Europe. ‘The military monarchy, the most recent of all great 
systems of policy, and widely differing from the military despo- 
tism of an usurper,—this was the creation of Frederic. ‘The 
foundations of the edifice were laid undoubtedly by many of his 
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predecessors in German states, and especially by his father in 
Prussia. But he completed by forty years of labour this monu- 
ment of his genius and of national submission ; other sovereigns 
have done nothing but extend to distant regions the copy of the 
model which he bequeathed to them. 

The task of breaking down the power of inferior nobles was 
very gradually accomplished by princes of the German empire. 
In France the old fabric of aristocracy had been demolished 
much earlier, by the wars of the league and the policy of Riche- 
lieu. But the feudal garb was rather laid aside, like the traveller’s 
cloak, through the warmth of court favour, than torn away by 
main force from the wearer. The French government became a 
paradise of courtiers and royal favourites ; it retained the vices of 
an aristocratic system without any of its independent strength ; 
and the power of standing armies, the substitute which modern 
times have discovered for that strength, was not fully understood 
even by Louis XIV. in the plenitude of his military glory. But 
the poverty of German capitals offered none of those means which 
France had found so efficacious in subduing the pride of the 
nobles. Saxony alone, of all the realms of the Emperor, emulated 
the character of the court of Paris in splendour and magnificence. 
The lesser barons of Germany owed the decline of their autho- 
rity, about the beginning of the last century, rather to the warlike 
character of the nation, and the frequent campaigns which ren- 
dered standing armies necessary for the protection of wide tracts 
of open country. As the subordination, the regular constitution, 
and the numbers of these new armies increased, the gentlemen 
gradually exchanged the character of their ancestors for that of 
officers and servants of their sovereign, while that sovereign, from 
their suzerain and equal, became their general and their master. 
Frederic William I. the father of Frederic, one of the most ec- 
centric of monarchs,—whom, had not all his enterprises been for- 
tunate, had he not been one of the most sagacious and successful 
princes of his time, we should find it difficult not to pronounce a 
madman,—pursued the one great object of forming his army from 
ee rg as much as from system. The inheritance which 

‘rederic received from him was this magnificent army—a trea- 


sure which, however, one campaign sufficed to dissipate; an ex- 
tensive, but poor, sandy,* half-cultivated kingdom; two or three 
fortresses, and as many second-rate cities; a nobility proud and 
punctilious, but almost wholly devoted to military service ; a clergy 


*« After all the meditation I have bestowed on the subject,” Frederic used to say, 


when disappointed in his agricultural speculations, ‘ I never yet could discover why 
God made sand.” 
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powerful, pedantic, and somewhat fanatical ; an administration 
conducted on indifferent principles, but orderly and well arranged 
in detail ; a patient, brave, and laborious population. 

Out of these materials, the modern kingdom of Prussia,—that 
wonderful machine of state-craft, as a mere machine the most re- 
markable in existence, on the model of which most European 
governments are gradually proceeding to reform themselves—was 
framed by the unwearied energies of one man. Frederic’s first 
principle, which he followed even to erroneous results, was to do 
every thing by the simplest, cheapest, and most compendious 
method. ‘The end of government—the happiness of the people, 
but prescribed and regulated happiness—was kept in view with 
steady, unremitting rectitude. All separate authorities, corporate 
or individual, which might interpose between the royal person 
and his subjects, lost one by one their weight and authority, and 
he became the central mover of everything. ‘The nobles became 
still more impoverished and dependant than before ; their sub- 
stance was wasted in the expenses of an ill-paid military service, 
while the laws which forbade the disposal of their lands to ro- 
turiers, still propagated from one generation to another their 
needy multitude. ‘The clergy, gradually more and more dis- 
countenanced while ostensibly protected, lost their independent 
provisions whether enjoyed by Protestant or Catholic, and became 
pensioned servants to perform a state duty, less for the love of 
God than for the peace of the people and security of the king, 
All the independent authorities, which in ill-governed countries 
are apt to arise out of the body of the administration, disappeared 
before a king who was his own minister, and succeeded more 
nearly in realizing the daring idea of universal surveillance than 
any other monarch has ever done. ‘The brief forms, quick exe- 
cution, and unhesitating obedience of the camp, were transferred 
by degrees into every department of the state; and its presiding 
spirit devoted himself wholly and without the slightest remission 
of his vigilance to the performance of his own part. “ Si l'on 
veut que le gouvernement monarchique l’emporte sur le répub- 
licain,” says he, in his Essai sur les Formes du Gouvernement, 
“ 'arrét du souverain est prononcé: il doit étre actif et intégre.” 
And to this self-imposed obligation he adhered as an inflexible 
law. Such an artificial instrument as a government of this nature 
can hardly continue long in action, unless its general operation is 
for the immediate benefit of the subject. Accordingly, the 
system of Frederic was to do all for the people, nothing by the 
people; and, while not a single shred of the capricious political 
liberty of the middle ages was left, civil freedom was secured and 
extended to a higher degree than before. Mind as well as person 
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was freed from the restrictions of centuries, All the vexatious 
small persecutions which the zeal of the clergy, and the jealous 
oe of corporate bodies, had exercised against individuals, (in 

russia, in the days of her Lutheran orthodoxy, such occurrences 
as the former were by no means rare,) were put a stop to. ‘The 
liberty of the press was widely extended, although by no means 
so far as some modern panegyrists of Frederic seem to suppose. 
Every complaint was attended to; and heavy as taxation un- 
doubtedly was, (although less so than in later times,) yet little 
room was left for complaint, where the most rigid economy was 
applied to every department of the state. A very prominent 
feature in Frederic’s system, which indicated clearly his prin- 
ciples of paternal government, was the encouragement given to 
agriculture by bounties, by largesses in seasons of public calamity, 
and by the plantation of colonies in waste land. Many of these 
enterprises were conducted on most mistaken principles: much 
was done at great expense by the state, which would have been 
much better and cheaper done by subjects; and many instances 
of particular munificence were in fact impositions on the many 
for the benefit of the few. It is only when contrasted with 
the financial anarchy prevailing in his time in most European 
countries, the rapacity of farmers, the ill-filled treasuries and op- 
pressed peasantry, that this part of Frederic’s labours stands out 
in eminent relief. 

When the system was fully established—when all authority, 
ministerial, municipal, and religious, was fully subjected to the 
central power—when throughout his wide dominions no step 
could be taken for the public service, or even by individual 
industry without the cognizance of omnipresent authority—then 
Frederic’s great idea might be said to be complete; and although 
he to the end of his life continued to superintend his machine in 
person, it was fit to work without any assistance from the per- 
sonal character of the monarch, The sovereigns of neighbouring 
states were not long in perceiving the substantial advantages of 
his institutions. From his time, the form and etiquette which 
hedged in royalty,—the relics of the grotesque splendour of the 
middle ages, gradually wore away in the northern continental 
courts, and were exchanged for the simple but terrible array of a 
camp. ‘Tight uniforms succeeded the motley costume of Louis 
XIV. and royalty itself laid aside its trappings to assume a mi- 
litary aspect. Instead of the feudatories and nobles, the priests 
and the men of learning, who had formed the cortége of sovereigns, 
generals and aides-de-camp became their only attendants. The 
Austrian Emperor Joseph II. and his brother Leopold, who en- 
deavoured to frame their personal characteristics as well as their 
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political system upon those of the successful enemy of their mother, 
were among the principal propagators of this great innovation. 
The difference was, indeed, very wide between the acute and 
practical Frederic himself, and these two pre-Benthamite sove- 
reigns, the vain followers of theories of which the ultimate tendency 
was wholly misunderstood by themselves. Even Frederic, although 
from motives of policy he complimented and flattered his youthful 
imitator, saw the foible of his character, and drew his portrait, as well 
as that of many similar philosophers, in a single sentence, “ II veut 
finir avant que de commencer.” His wild schemes of improvement 
were cut short, as might be expected, by the insubordination ex- 
cited among all classes of his subjects. Yet Joseph deserves, 
equally with Frederic, the praise of good intention ; there never 
lived a prince who was more thoroughly impressed with a sense of 
his duty towards his subjects; and, powerless as he was to produce 
substantial reform, he acted no small part in the great work of hew- 
ing down the old. monarchies of Europe into the military shape. 
The French revolution, by leaving to princes no safety but in the 
sword, increased the tendency towards this species of centraliza- 
tion: although the catastrophe of Prussia, after the battle of 
Jena, proved at the same time how weak it is against the attack 
of a foreign enemy, who, by striking one decisive blow at the 
centre of the machine, can paralyze all its distant and subordinate 
parts. Finally, the years which have passed since the fall of Na- 
poleon have been spent in consolidating and strengthening these 
new fabrics of temperate despotism. Everything has gradually 
been made, like the processes in manufactures, simpler, cheaper, 
and more expeditious. Forms and delays of every sort are slowly 
disappearing, even, as far as possible, in the last strongholds of the 
law. Formerly, Englishmen, and even Frenchmen, used to turn 
into ridicule the antiquated ceremony of the German courts ; now, 
our own is almost the only European palace which maintains the 
ceremonial of past times, and citizen-kings in outward deport- 
ment rule from Petersburgh to Naples. The landed aristocracy 
are melting away in most countries under the pressure of low 
prices and political insignificance, and their place is supplied 
by the Bureaucratie. Compulsory enrolment, which first began in 
Prussia, has superseded voluntary recruiting in all great armies but 
our own: the children of whole kingdoms are marshalled more- 
over, like an army, for the purpose of compulsory education, and 
taught by the state, whose soldiers they are, from their birth. 
Constitutional forms, eagerly desired only twenty years since, 
praised and even promised by kings and ministers, are losing im- 
portance in the public mind of most countries; as reformers 
begin to despair of fixing the universal medium, once so confi- 
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dently hoped for, between despotism and democracy. In those 
regions in which such constitutions exist, they seem to continue 
only by sufferance, in presence of the great fourth estate of the 
standing army, which at once protects and overawes them. All 
is equalizing ; but it is the equality of civil, not of political free- 
dom, which is now spreading itself over the central regions of 
Europe. Perhaps those who anticipate the triumph of repub- 
licanism are less correct in their views, at least for a time, than 
those who imagine that the recent struggles to establish free go- 
vernments in the west—the struggles of democratic aspirations in 
countries where democratic principle is extinct—will probably 
end, and that speedily, in producing this more compendious 
constitution: and few cool reasoners will doubt that institutions 
such as those of Prussia would cause greater immediate benefit 
to a country like Spain, than an English government of ten- 
pound householders. ‘The chambers in France—the noblesse 
m Russia and Hungary—are perhaps the only bodies which 
now oppose a feeble resistance to the spread of the military 
monarchy—the euthanasia of all the old continental constitutions ; 
possibly of our own. 

Few princes have been more repeatedly made the subjects of 
discussion, in histories, biographies, memoirs, and anecdotes, than 
Frederic of Prussia. His outward aspect and peculiarities, his 
mode of life in the camp and the city, are known to every one ; 
perhaps there are few historical characters with which we fancy 
ourselves more familiar, or the mention of which calls up more 
vividly the shadow of one who seems present to our imagination 
like an old and intimate acquaintance. And yet, beyond his cocked 
hat and military boots, his brilliant eye, his quick step and bent 
figure, his polished address contrasted with the habitual expression 
of sarcasm conveyed both in face and language, we are in truth 
sadly wanting in guides to conduct us to a more intimate know- 
ledge of the man. Voltaire’s alternate satirical and complimen- 
tary descriptions, and Thiébault’s lively but incorrect remi- 
niscences, are the authorities from which we derive most of our 
ideas respecting him. All who have touched the difficult subject 
of his character in modern times have contented themselves with 
adopting the wholesale language of his admirers or his detractors : 
according to one class, he was the father of his people, according 
to the other, an ambitious and heartless despot. In our own 
country, the recent work of the late Lord Dover has added nothing 
to our previous stock of information; nor has that elegant 
writer (of whom it would be both invidious and unjust to speak 
with disrespect,) attempted to pourtray those peculiar shades of 
his disposition which render it so interesting a study. His work 
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is little more than a concise panegyrical narrative. The work 
now before us certainly does not err on the side of conciseness ; 
but its vapid, undiscriminating style of eulogy, and the ill-con- 
nected and tedious details into which it diverges, render it no great 
addition to our store of historical knowledge. The author’s object 
appears to be a laborious vindication of the whole of the actions of 
a forty-years’ reign, private and public, with scarcely those excep- 
tions which common decency and morality imperiously demand. 
The rights of the house of Brandenburg over Silesia are argued 
again, after the sword had decided the “aw-suit ninety years ago 
—_ ordinary reason and j i ustice, with all the zeal of an advocate. 

he scandalous partition of Poland is vindicated on similar grounds 
of special pleading. All the errors of Frederic’s system against 
the most obvious principles of political economy are eulogized 
with the most unconscious gravity. In his private life he is pic- 
tured as almost faultless,—temperate, gentle, considerate, and 
peaceful ; even the question “ Was Frederic irreligious or not?” 
is answered in the negative, after sixty pages of examination into 
his sayings and writings. We do not deny the author the praise 
of having made very extensive and various collections, and of 
having given a far more complete narrative of many important 
occurrences than any which had previously appeared ; but when 
a work of such high pretensions, executed with so great a want 
of those qualities of impartiality and discernment which render 
history valuable, comes under our inspection, we are tempted to 
regret that so many valuable original materials as are here accu- 
mulated should have fallen into the hands of a writer so little 
qualified to do justice to them. The existence of so minute and 
authentic a work, as to facts, may deter from the task other men 
capable of really performing that labour which the memory of 
Frederic of Prussia still demands from modern Europe, which, in 
its present forms of government and modes of thinking, may 
almost date its origin from his reign. 

The original materials, however, with which this work is en- 
riched, are > chiefly calculated to enhance its value in Prussia; as 
they refer in great part to persons and things not generally in- 
— out of its limits. The volumes of correspondence be- 
tween Frederic and his generals and ministers contain little, as 
far as we have examined them, beyond brief orders and notices 
respecting details of administration. Among those from which 
we have derived the greatest share of amusement, are the letters 
which passed between Frederic and his father, and other docu- 
ments, throwing fresh light on the extraordinary domestic history 
of the court of Prussia under the father of its future hero ; all 
tending to confirm those sketches of the Margravine of Bareith, 
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of which the authority has sometimes been questioned, on account 
of the marvellous display contained in them of the interior of a 
royal mansion. 

No small portion of Frederic’s character was formed, beyond 
doubt, by the Spartan education which he received. His father, 
who, in the bitterness of his heart, lamented over the fondness 
which his degenerate son exhibited for literature and amusement, 
little foresaw the gradual effect which his discipline, harsh and 
unpaternal as it was, was in the end destined to produce. In 
minds of weak temperament, where the passions are too strong 
for the judgment, great early severity is apt to drive the object of 
it into the wildest self-gratification, as soon as the immediate 
check on his appetites is removed. But on spirits of stronger 
frame it produces a very different effect. Habits of order and 
endurance are gradually acquired under that extremity of con- 
straint from which the soul revolts while it undergoes it; and 
Frederic, to whom the brutal manners and boorish simplicity of 
his father and his father’s friends were so displeasing in youth, 
must have looked back in later life on the sufferings of his early 
years as the source of much which distinguished his manhood. 
By those means, his fiery and enthusiastic temper was bent to 
seek in labour the vent for its energies which it might otherwise 
have found in luxury or in vice; patient perseverance, and that 
elasticity of hope under reverses, which bore up so bravely against 
the vicissitudes of his after life, were first learnt by him in the 
palace of Potsdam and the castle of Custrin. 

The early education of the prince was conducted according to 
directions minutely prescribed by Frederic William to Duhan 
and his son’s other preceptors ; for the king was most anxious to 
bring him up to his own model of excellence, in a religious as 
well as social point of view, although his pedantry and prejudices 
rendered him a very unfit guardian over the mind of susceptible 
youth. The collections of our author contain draughts in the 
king’s hand of the manner in which every day was to be employed 
by the boy; the hours of rising, praying, coffee, hair powder, and 
boots, are all minutely noted. History and divinity formed 
nearly the only matter of instruction ; and reading and repetition of 
the Bible and Noltenius’s Catechism, together with some psalm- 
singing, are the exercises which he enjoins in the latter branch of 
education. A little later, a slight knowledge of French and 
Italian was added to these elementary studies; but Frederic’s 
familiarity with the former language was acquired by habit in 
later days. The language of his father-land was hardly insisted 
on atall. Greek and Latin were almost wholly omitted. 


“ Frederic himself was in the habit of relating that he had in his 
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earliest youth a Latin teacher ; that his father one day came in while 
this teacher was making him translate the Golden Bull; and that the 
king, on hearing some bad Latin phrases, said to the linguist, ‘ Was 
machst du, Schurke, da mit meinem Sohne?’ ‘ Ihre Majestat, ich expli- 
cire dem Prinzen auream bullam.’ The king lifted his cane and said, 
‘Ich will dich, Schurke, auream bullam’—drove him out of the room, and 
thus put an end to the Latin studies. Perhaps Duhan afterwards made 
him occupy himself a little with Latin; but his progress appears never 
to have been more than moderate. Nevertheless, Frederic was fond of 
employing Latin phrases, right or wrong, in speaking and writing :— 
festina lente—dominus vobiscum—flectamus genua—vale ac fave—non 
plus ultra—stante pede morire—tot verbas tot spondera—lapsus calami—de 
gustibus non est disputandus—beati posedentes—beatus pauperes spiritus 
—....inaletter to Duhan, 12th Jan. 1738. Je mecontente de dire 
avec Lucréce, * Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas.’””—Vol, i. p. 24. 


We must add that orthography seems to have been wholly omitted 
in the prince’s education, Neither in French nor German 
could he write a sentence without committing the most extraordi- 
nary blunders. Some of Voltaire’s letters (whose own spelling— 
so licentious was the fashion of these times—would disgrace a 
Parisian grisette of the present day,) contain amusing corrections 
of his royal correspondent’s odes and epistles. Frederic’s style, 
too, was never polished: in French, notwithstanding all his as- 
siduity, he never attained full facility of expressing himself, his 
diction being always hard, cramped, and somewhat ostentatious ; 
while his German writing is the most extraordinary mixture of 
colloquial barbarisms, with French and Latin words and idioms. 
On the more important topic of religion, Frederic William, 
with the best intentions, was the most unfortunate of all directors 
to a genius like that of Frederic. His Christianity was a stern 
system of doctrinal orthodoxy, without one grain of charity or 
toleration. Yet the mixture of dignity with simplicity which 
characterizes his instructions on this subject is not uninteresting. 


“Especially my son must be rightly brought to a true love and fear of 
God, as the foundation and only pillar of our temporal and eternal wel- 
fare ; and, on the contrary, all mischievous errors and sects which con- 
duce to utter corruption, as Atheist, Arian, Socinian, or whatever other 
names they may be called by, must be altogether avoided, and must not 
even be spoken of in his presence, as a poison which may easily stain, 
seduce, and win over tender minds; and with respect to the Catholic 
religion, being one which may reasonably be enumerated with these, it 
must be endeavoured, as far as possible, to make it odious to him, and to 
impress well upon him its groundlessness and absurdity; on the other 
hand, he should be led to the true Christian religion, which especially 
consists herein, that Christ died for all men, as the only consolation of 
life; and he must be well-informed of the Almighty power and attributes 
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of God, that at all times a holy fear and reverence of God may abide in 
him ; for this is the only means to hold the sovereign power, freed from 
all human restraint and impediment, within the bounds of duty.” 


It is a pity that so serious and kingly a monitor had not better 
means of fulfilling his intentions within his reach. But the Lu- 
theran divines, from whom Frederic was taught to seek the first 
rudiments of faith, were narrow-minded and polemical pedants. 
While they vowed absolute hatred to the Catholic religion, they 
set up the name of Luther as an idol of more than papal venera- 
tion. ‘They reduced the system of Christianity to a sort of scho- 
lastic jargon. ‘Those, on the other hand, who endeavoured, as far 
as they might with safety, to preach more intelligible doctrine to 
the people, were too apt to keep the leading truths of their faith 
out of sight, and to reduce it to a mere system of morality: from 
which the inquirer obviously turned to natural religion, as a simpler 
way of arriving at the same results. 

The whole of the prince’s remaining time, as far as the king 
could controul it, was to be devoted to the one engrossing pur- 
suit—the endless reviews and manceuvres, at which he considered 
it the chief part of a monarch’s ordinary duties to assist; and 
which soon excited in the mind of his pupil a disgust that 
seemed insurmountable, although in after years, when the pa- 
geant became connected with the substance of military achieve- 
ments, they became his principal delight. It was about the 
seventeenth year of Frederic’s age, that the differences between 
him and his father began first to assume a serious character. 
Poetry, music, all the relaxations which began to attract the mind 
of the former, were hateful to the old monarch, whose dissatis- 
faction was usually expressed after a fashion less courtly than 
energetic. To one letter of exculpation from his son, he replied 
in the following extraordinary tirade, which we cannot attempt 
to translate, its force consisting as much in the manner as the 
matter. It would be worth while to compare this curious speci- 
men of the style-royal in domestic quarrels with the soft and dip- 
lomatic tone of a similar correspondence between a king and an 
heir-apparent within our own recollection. 


** Sein eigensinniger, boser Kopf, der nit seinen Vater liebet, dann 
wann man nun alles thut, absonderlich seinen Vater liebet, so thut man, 
was er haben will, nit wenn er dabei steht, sondern wenn er nit alles 
sieht. Zum andern weiss Er wohl, dass ich keinen efeminirten Kerl 
leiden kann, der keine menschliche Inclinationen hat, der sich schaimt, 
nit reiten noch schiessen kann, und dabei mal-propre an seinem Leibe, 
seine Haare wie ein Narr sich frisiret und nit verschneidet, und ich alles 
dieses repremandiret, aber alles umsonst, und keine Besserung i in nits ist. 
Zam andern hoffabrtig, recht baurenstolz ist, mit keinem Menschen 
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spricht, als mit welche, und nit popular und affabel ist, und mit dem 
Gesichte Grimmassen macht als wenn er ein Narr ware, und in nits 
meinen Willen thut, als mit der Force angehalten; nits aus Liebe und 
er alles dazu nit Lust hat, als seinem eigenem Kopf folgen, sonsten 
alles nits niitze ist. Dieses ist die Antwort. Frrepricn WiILHELM.”— 
vol. i. p. 27. 


What were the immediate effects of this paternal admonition 
does not appear; but the father, who could not see in the effemi- 
nate youth whom he despised the future hero of his age, conti- 
nued his severe and vexatious system of restraint. The tragedy 
to which his extravagance finally led; the desertion, recapture, 
and imprisonment of Frederic; the sufferings of his friends; the 
death of the nearest and dearest of them by a cold-blooded judi- 
cial murder,* made an impression of bitterness on the mind of 
the prince which continued throughout his subsequent life. From 
that time, the chief peculiarities of his nature seem to take their 
origin. He was indeed partially reconciled to his father, and 
became even a favourite. He had greater freedom, and more 
leisure to return to his beloved occupations, while he maintained 
a decent attendance to the duties of his regiment. Even the ac- 
cusations of irreligion, by which his enemies sought to prejudice 
the king against him, did not prevail; although Frederic Wil- 
liam, too deeply convinced of the ill success of his Christiau, but 
misdirected endeavours, exclaimed to his confidential intimates, 
“ L’Athéisme sera un jour sur le tréne;” he abandoned all 
attempts at exercising compulsion over the mind of his heir. 


** You know,” says Frederic, in a letter toSuhm (1737), “ that irreli- 
gion is the last resource of calumniators, and that all it means is, that 
there is nothing more tosay. The king fell into a passion; I kept my- 
self cool: my regiment did wonders, and their success in exercising, a 
little meal strewn on the soldiers” heads—men more than six feet high, and 
many recruits—have proved stronger reasons than those of my assailants. 
All is now quiet, and no more is now said about religion, about Walden, 
about my persecutors, or about my regiment either.” —vol. i. p. 112. 


But although the latter years of his father’s life passed over more 
tranquilly for Frederic, it is impossible not to perceive, that the 
bent of his mind throughout his future life was fixed by the un- 
merited ill-treatment of his youthful days. In the midst of all 
the vanities of his early letters to Voltaire—of his compliments, 
and his ill-concealed desire of flattery in return, his social propen- 
sities, and the gay retirement of Rheinsberg, which seemed to 
presage a reign of unambitious peace—we discern sometimes 


* Not, however, in Frederic’s presence: the story of Catt’s execution, with the cir- 
cumstances related by Voltaire, is fully disproved in the first volume of this history. 
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that tone of deep and concentrated sarcasm, that distrust of man- 
kind in general, together with the resolute and fierce self-confi- 
dence, which seemed, as it were, to make Frederic in his youth 
two distinct men—the one day kind, complying, easy and vain ; 
the next impetuous, scornful, braving all opposition, and alienating 
by his harsh, contemptuous manner those whom it was most his 
policy to conciliate ; insomuch that Voltaire’s energetic verses, 
antithetical as.they are, seem scarcely an exaggerated description : 


* Assemblage éclatant de qualités contraires, 
Ecrasant Jes mortels, et les nommant ses fréres : 
Misanthrope et farouche avec un air humain, 
Souvent impétueux, et quelquefois trop fin : 
Modeste avec orgueil, colére avec faiblesse, 
Pétri de passions, et cherchant la sagesse : 
Dangéreux politique et dangéreux auteur, 

Mon patron, mon disciple, et mon persécuteur.” 


This quality of misanthropy is in fact, look at it which way we 
will, one of the mos* prevailing characteristics of Frederic’s 
temper and conduct. Lord Byron says of a greater man than 
Frederic in the extent of his sphere of action, but a far inferior 
one in almost all besides, that “ the great error of his life was his 
constant obtrusion on mankind of his want of all community of 
feeling with them.” But it was far more the propensity and the 
error of Frederic than of Napoleon, “ like stern Diogenes to mock 
at men.” The emperor undoubtedly, in his fits of passion and 
caprice, gave way freely to the vulgar humour of insulting those 
about him, and too often and openly expressed the contempt 
which the conduct of particular individuals excited in his mind. 
But, in general, he possessed in a high degree the art of attach- 
ing to his person those who shared his dangers and elevation, 
and, until his mind was altered by excess of greatness, was rather 
remarkable for the ready sympathy with which he entered into 
the feelings of his dependents. Few princes have enjoyed so 
many and such warm tokens of affection from their immediate 
attendants; and this, notwithstanding the radical selfishness which 
formed the basis of his character. Frederic was the very reverse 
of all this. Unchangeable in all things, he was in nothing more so 
than the fixed, unalterable contempt in which he held mankind, 
their opinions, feelings, and prejudices. How such contempt was 
reconcileable with the vanity which made him court the suffrages 
even of the men he despised the most, and prefer the affected 
eulogies of some French writers, of whose worthlessness he was 
thoroughly convinced, to the utmost glory he had acquired in 
arms and government, is one of those contradictions which 
so often baffle us in endeavouring to estimate the character of a 
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man of genius. This contempt he dealt out as liberally to indi- 
viduals as to the world in general. Sarcasm was the element of 
his existence. He disliked solitude, and loved conversation, 
chiefly from this unbounded propensity to wit and satire. His 
recorded sayings are more pointed, more concisely terrible in their 
sarcastic power, than those of any philosuphe of his day. If 
Voltaire possessed greater variety of fancy, his royal ally had 
the advantage of greater depth and concentration. He could not 
restrain this inclination, at the expense not only of alienating per- 
sonal friends, but of creating public enemies, Louis XV. and 
Elizabeth hated him less from political causes, than on account 
of the torrent of epigram with which he overwhelmed them and 
their governments, and the encouragement which he gave the 
literary men of all Europe to adopt a similar tone. Those who 
were admitted to his personal intimacy were never safe from his 
attacks ; and must have acquired at last a sort of impenetrability 
to insult, from the constant fire of jokes to which they were ex- 
= There was no gaiety of heart in the humour of Frederic. 

cvery one could see that he felt what he uttered, and that the 
iambic of the hour was but a casual eruption from that unfathom- 
able reservoir of contempt which he nourished towards the whole 
species of his fellow-creatures, It is possible that we may find, in 
this unamiable part of his character, the reason why a monarch, 
whose general system of government was founded on the purest 
principles both of reason and benevolence, never seems to have 
felt or perceived the terrible severity of his military discipline, the 
misery which it occasioned among those subjected to it, and the 
profligacy which was produced among the people, by the conver- 
sion of the whole kingdom into a vast garrison. It was the father 
of Frederic who commenced this most inhuman tyranny; his son 
continued it, chiefly through absolute necessity; for he looked on 
his kingdom like the vessel of an Algerine corsair, making its 
way among the flags of the nations it had robbed, simply by the 
terror which it inspired, and the vigilant daring of its crew. But 
it may be feared also, that the barbarities which disgraced his 
military system accorded but too well with the dark view which 
he had deliberately taken of human nature. At a review of his 
troops, previous to his first campaign, he asked the marshal who 
stood by him, what were the reflexions which the spectacle ex- 
cited in his mind? The marshal made some reply about the fine 
condition of the troops, and the precision of their manceuvres. 
“ As for me,” said Frederic, “ what ] think of is this: here are 
sixty thousand men, each strong and active, and better armed than 
either of us; all of them our implacable enemies, and having just 
cause to hate us; and yet they tremble before us, who ought to 
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tremble before them; such is the power of discipline and subor- 
dination.” 

From the same peculiar views and feelings, we find that little 
cordial intimacy existed between Frederic and the chief generals 
of his reign. Except in the actual field of battle, there was no 
mutual familiarity and confidence between the soldiers and their 
great leader. It was the loyalty of the troops to the Prussian mo- 
narchy and to the glory of the great captain, far more than their 
attachment to his person, which caused them to enact such miracles 
under his command; and this was more especially the case with 
their officers. Ill paid as they were, their situation was rendered 
far from enviable by the incessant jealousy with which they were 
watched; and it could not have added much to their zeal in the 
service to find, as they did in almost every instance, that they were 
looked on by their sovereign in no other light than as mere in- 
struments, to be constructed and worked in the cheapest and 
most effective manner. ‘The same disagreeable circumstances 
were shared, in a still greater degree, by his civil servants. Fre- 
deric’s dislike to marriage among those on whom he chiefly re- 
lied, is one of the most remarkable traits in his administrative 
economy. Undoubtedly he justified it to himself by common 
principles of policy: but we may be permitted to doubt, whether 
a deeper feeling of jealousy did not prompt his aversion from 
matrimony in others. ‘This is one, out of many points, in which 
a little fancy will enable the searcher of resemblances to detect 
much similarity, difference of sex apart, between Frederic and 
our own Elizabeth—each of them princes who, in long and glo- 
rious reigns of forty years, were incessantly employed in active 
watchfulness against foreign or internal enemies, A sovereign 
who had voluntarily rejected all that constitutes the pride and 
happiness of domestic life might be in heart an envious spectator 
of such felicity in others. ‘This is a point in the King of Prus- 
sia’s character, which we should have little inclination to touch, 
were it not for the light which it throws on some of the most im- 
portant passages in his life and principles of his action. Our 
author, indeed, in his usual style of exhibiting one view only of a 
question, recapitulates the idle stories of Frederic’s early gallantries 
with a triumphant emphasis : but he should remember, before he 
refers to the Margravine of Bareith as an authority beyond excep- 
tion, that her testimony, if taken to its full extent, will leave no very 
favourable impression of the habits and character of her beloved 
brother. Frederic was willing to permit any excess, provided it were 
conducted with proper military gravity, rather than encourage his 
soldiers to form more lasting connexions: a most serious injury to 
the morality of a country where the army comprised nearly a 
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fifth of the men in the prime of life. In the first battalion of 
Guards, which contained very few married men, the captains had 
the power of granting licenses called “ Liebstenscheine,” which 
empowered a private to engage a fair companion for the duration 
of his quarters. ‘The captain was bound to see that the parties 
entering into such an engagement were able to provide for its 
consequences ; and the dissolution of these singular unions, which 
the captain had also power to authorize, was, it was said, by no 
means common. ‘The famous Bareith regiment of dragoons, 
which the king particularly favoured, contained, when it took the 
field for the Bavarian war in 1778, not a single married officer 
out of its seventy-four. A large proportion of Frederic’s most 
trusted servants, both civil and military, either remained bache- 
lors, or married very late in life. Occasionally, indeed, his 
humour relaxed, and he not only consented to the marriage of 
some of his favourites, but exercised the royal pen in composing 
French epithalamia on the occasion, But both in refusing and 
according this privilege, Frederic, as our author allows, acted 
capriciously and despotically. His conduct towards his imme- 
diate dependants was, indeed, until late in life, when his manner 
and disposition softened, little worthy of a mind in many respects 
so great. “ He punished his domestics with hard words, with 
blows of the fist and cane, with imprisonment and dismissal, or 
enrolment as common soldiers.” A curious illustration of the 
jealousy and suspicion with which his ever-watchful eye observed 
the conduct of those about him, is to be found in the situation of 
his four cabinet councillors or secretaries. These men were the 
depositaries of the secrets of his reign: they were in constant 
confidential communication with him: their salary amounted to 
forty thousand francs a year, a very large sum under such a go- 
vernment as his, Yet nothing was more dreaded than an appoint- 
ment to one of these places. Whoever accepted it (and no one 
dared refuse it) was thenceforward a slave for life. Power he had 
none, for the king was absolute master in his own house. He was 
doomed to live a hermit in the midst of society, under almost in- 
cessant labour, subject not only to the unsleeping eye of the king, 
but to the most refined system of espionage on the part of his at- 
tendants; for Frederic, like many other sovereigns, imagined 
that his only security lay in making every member of his house- 
hold a spy upon the rest. 

Among the papers contained in the Appendix to the history be- 
fore us, is a collection of Frederic’s hasty answers, written mostly 
in pencil on the margin of petitions and representations trans- 
mitted to him from third parties by his secretaries. They illus- 
trate the severity of his temper, and the ready sarcasm which 
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flashed through his mind. They are written in the king’s own 
peculiar German, of which both the orthography and the diction 
are utterly unlike any other language. Applications for money are 
usually answered in the phrase, “‘ I have not a farthing,” “ Ich 
kann keinen Groschen geben.” ‘ There is nothing in the chest 
to-day, but we will look and see what comes in to-morrow.” Re- 
quests for preferment or leave of absence on the part of officers 
are often replied to by some tart remembrance of their conduct on 
particular occasions in the war, or presence at some scenes of Prus- 
sian defeat. A proprietor of wine-cellars in Berlin, who asks for 
compensation on account of damage incurred from the Russians, 
is told that “ he might as well ask for compensation on account of 
the deluge, when his cellars were under water.” ‘The whole col- 
lection shows his utter regardlessness of the pride and sensibility 
of those around him; for these answers would undoubtedly reach, 
in one way or another, the ears of those on whose behalf they were 
given, 

It is, therefore, no subject of wonder that the principal generals 
of Frederic’s army, and the heroes of his campaigns, seem to 
have shared little of his personal intimacy, and to have appeared at 
court rather in the fulfilment of an onerous duty than for their own 
gratification. Some, indeed, of the best esteemed among them 
fell early: Keith, Schwerin, and Winterfeld, the greatest favourite 
of all. But Ziethen, although treated with high respect, was never 
familiar with his sovereign. Seidlitz, the Bayard of Prussia, who 
had formed the Prussian cavalry, and won for his master the 
hardest of all his victories at Lissa and at Zorndorf, was treated with 
marked neglect. Many also, after a long and honourable service, 
fell into disgrace when their presence of mind failed them, or their 
force was actually inadequate to the service demanded, in defend- 
ing themselves against enormous odds in the Seven Years’ War. 

"The king appears in a very different light among the associates 
of his own choice. His literary companions, indeed, were often 
selected more with a view to their value as purveyors of the world’s 
good opinion, or to their agreeable qualities in conversation, than 
to any affection subsisting between them and their patron; who 
sometimes condescended to such humble familiarity with them, 
only to treat them the next instant with hauteur or sarcasm. His 
connexion with Voltaire does little credit to either party. From 
their first personal intercourse, each of these acute and vigorous 
observers saw and knew the other; each feared the power and 
despised the weaknesses of his ally; and the difference in their 
subsequent language, when speaking to and speaking of each 
other, during twenty years of correspondence, exhibits the most 
ludicrous duplicity ; 3 it is like the double dialogue in a comedy of 
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Moliére.* But amongst his own circle he exhibited not merely 
the talents of a companion of the first order, but alsomuch friendly 
and generous feeling. His friendship with D’Argens, which lasted 
without interruption through so large a portion of his life; with 
the two noble brothers of the family of Keith, and with other in- 
timates whose names have passed down to posterity along with 
his own, far surpassed the degree of affection and confidence usu- 
ally allotted to princes. There is no more pleasing trait in his 
history than the return of the aged Lord Marischal, after all his 
wanderings through the world, quitting alike his home in Scotland 
and his “ beloved sun” of Valencia, to pass the last years of his pro- 
tracted career under the roof of Sans-Souci, in the cloister of 
“ Notre Abbé, ?homme au monde le plus aisé a vivre.” As 
long as his advanced age would permit him, he was a constant 
guest at the table of the king; when this became impossible, 
Frederic, as the youngest of the two, used to spend his hours of 
relaxation in visits to his old Scottish friend. Nor would it be 
just, even in this slight attempt to appreciate the king’s character, 
to pass over his conduct toward his own family, which, with the ex- 
ception of the one unfortunate instance of severity which deprived 
him, first of the services, and then of the life, of his too sensitive 
brother, the Prince Royal, was for the most part highly considerate 
and affectionate. There was a softness of heart about Frederic, 
wherever his love was once fixed, which seemed almost to com- 
pensate for the harsh external covering which he generally turned 
to the world about him. His attachment to his sisters was pecu- 
liarly strong; of all the domestic charities, this perhaps is one 
which usually survives the longest in harsh and rugged dispositions, 
In the midst of the severest calamities which beset him in the Seven 
Years’ war, when his life was a constant struggle to provide re- 
sources to maintain his very existence with honour, and suicide was 
almost a daily subject of contemplation with him, the death of his 
favourite among them was felt with more acuteness than all the 
distresses of his unparalleled situation. 

Frederic was not, as he has been often represented, cruel by 
disposition. ‘The utmost that can be charged against him in this 
respect is the carelessness to human suffering, whether mental or 
corporeal, which was produced by the intense eagerness with 





* The plain-spoken English resident, Mitchell, could not at all understand the co- 
quetry of the king and the bel-esprit. ‘‘ When that prince,” says he, ‘‘ writes as a wit 
and to a wit, heis capable of great indiscretions. But what surprises me still more is, 
that whenever Voltaire’s name is mentioned, his Prussian majesty never fails to give 
him the epithets he may deserve, which are the worst heart and the greatest rascal now 
living: and yet with all this he continues to correspond with him.” Quoted by Preuss 
from Ellis’s Original Letters, vol. iv, p. 419. 
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which particular objects were pursued by his ardent imagination. 
No monarch ever treated with more ready forgiveness personal 
offences against himself, Yet his annals contain some terrible in- 
stances of his severity, where some strong impulse of his mind, 

whether public or private, was interfered with. ‘The unpardoned 
offences of Trenck, and of his own unfortunate brother, re- 
main as stains upon his general character for clemency: and it is 
with shuddering that we read of some of the excesses to which his 
desperation prompted him during the Seven Y ears’ war—of Catholic 
priests put to death, on the most vague accusations of encouraging 
the soldiers whom they confessed to desertion—of a Russian offi- 
cer broken on the wheel, when taken in an unsuccessful attempt 
to liberate himself and his fellow prisoners from the casemates of 
Custrin. But the reckless and sarcastic language of Frederic, 
and his pride in showing his want of sympathy with human kind, 

made him liable to accusations which the general character of his 
actions would by no means justify. 

It was the consciousness of the proud and haughty manner in 
which his contempt for men and their judgments had been so often 
conveyed, which rendered doubly bitter to him the thought of de- 
feat and submission, He could not bear to appear humiliated 
and disarmed in the eyes of that world which he had so often 
braved in the time of triumph. Such feelings added double vigour 
to the resolution with which he withstood all the extremities of the 
Seven Years’ war. The project of suicide was not with him as 
with Napoleon, a wish formed in moments of despair, and aban- 
doned through weakness: there is abundant evidence that he was 
resolved, throughout, to adhere to this as the last resource, but not 
until every possible means of overcoming destiny had been tried 
without success, The original “ Instruction to General Fink,” 
which he wrote after the battle of Cunnersdorf, and which is pubs 
lished by our author, proves very remarkably the composure with 
which he had prepared to perform the last service to the state, and 
the dignified confidence with which he commends a desperate task 
to his chosen lieutenant.* 


*1t runs thus in the original German: ‘* Der General Fink krigt eine schwere Co- 
mission, die ungliikliche Armée, so ich ihm ubergebe, ist nicht mehr im stande mit die 
Russen zu schlagen, Hadek wirdt nach Berlin eillen, villeicht Laudon auch, gehet der 
General Fink diesse beyde nach so kommen die Russen ihm in Riken, bleibt cr an der 
Oder stehen, so krigt er den Hadek diss seit, indessen so glaube das wen Laudon nach 
Berlin wollte solchen kéute, er unterwegens attaquiren und schlagen : solches wohr es 
guht gehet gibt dem Unglik einen anstandt und halt die sachen auf. Zeit gewounen ist 
sehr viel bei diesen despe raten Umstinde. Die Zeitunge aus Torgau und Dresden wirdt 
ihm Céper mein Segretar geben ; er mus meinen Bruder, den ich Generalissimus bei der 
Armée declariret, von allen berichten. Diesses Ungluk ganz wiederherzustellen gehet 
nicht an, indessen was mein Brader befehlen wirdt das mus geschehen ; an meine Neveu 
mus die Armée schwehren, Diesses ist der einzige Raht den ich bei denen ungliklichen 
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It was in the field and the cabinet, not either in the brilliant 
réunions of Sans-Souci or in literary labour, that Frederic’s true 
greatness was to be found. Valour, industry, and unrivalled sa- 
gacity, these are the qualities which all allow him: but few have 
done him the justice which he really deserves, or have appre- 
ciated that strong and pervading sense of duty which alone could 
have directed all these to their great results, Most have judged 
the man superficially no less than the statesman, and have con- 
cluded, because his main object seemed to be the consolidation 
of his own power, that this power was valued for its own sake 
only, and not as a means of creating happiness around him. Yet, 
little as the pursuit of such an ultimate end seems to agree with 
the unamiable parts of Frederic’s character, he must indeed be 
asceptic as to human virtue who can deny, that such was the 
object of the uniform and unremitting toil of so many painful 
years. Like other men, Frederic allowed his ambition to over- 
come his better judgment: yet even when most in error, he was 
in heart striving for what he had persuaded himself to believe 
good. It is this which adds splendour to the dignity and ennobles 
even the weaknesses of his character. The close economy which 
has been so often made the subject of ridicule was in fact the 
most important of duties to Frederic, as by no other means could 
he execute the vast projects which, with such narrow resources, 
he succeeded in accomplishing. And many of the principles of 
his government, which it has been the fashion to attribute purely 
to his love of power, to prejudice, or to wilfulness, were in all 
probability justified in his mind as parts of a system founded on 
the strongest grounds of policy. ‘Thus, the contradictions which 
have been so often pointed out between his words and actions on the 
subjects of public opinion, of the equality of ranks, of literature 
and education, are easily explained with reference to his own in- 
terpretation of the peculiar condition of himself and his kingdom. 

Although, for example, Frederic’s encouragement of public 


umbstiinden im Stande zu geben bin, hette ich noch Resourssen so webre ich darbei 
geblieben. Frizpricn.” 

(General Fink has a hard commission; the unfortunate army which I make over to 
him is no longer in condition to fight the Russians: Haddick will hurry on to Berlin, 
and perhaps Laudohn also. If General Fink goes after these two, the Russians will 
come behind him; if he makes a stand at the Oder, he will be exposed to Haddick on 
this side: in the mean time I think that if Laudohn marches on Berlin, he might attack 
and beat him. If this goes well, it will check our ill luck, and hold things together: 
time gained is a great thing in these desperate circumstances, My secretary, Céper, 
will give the general the newspapers from Torgau and Dresden: he must inform of 
every thing my brother, whom I have declared generalissimo of the army. ‘To repair 
this misfortune entirely is impossible, but what my brother orders must be done. ‘The 
army must take the oaths to my nephew. This is the only advice which I am ina 
condition to give under these unfortunate circumstances. Had I any resources left I 
should have remained. Freperic.] 


T2 
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opinion was far greater than prevailed in most neighbouring 
countries, we should be much mistaken if we were to measure 
it by the license enjoyed under our modern constitutional go- 
vernments. It is true that very unlimited freedom was allowed 
to religious and philosophical discussion: although a ceusor- 
ship of the press existed in Prussia throughout his reign, yet 
its powers were controlled by the liberal predilections of the mo- 
narch himself. He would indeed have strangely contradicted his 
own character, had he prohibited in his subjects what he so ex- 
tensively encouraged throughout Europe in general,—the freedom 
of criticism and ridicule against ancient opinions. As to his 
own religious views, which have been the subject of so much dis- 
cussion, they are hardly worth the pains which have been ex- 
pended in elucidating them. He was far too wise to be an Atheist, 
as his enemies represented him, and far too politic to avow such 
opinions, had he entertained them. But it is surely too well 
known to need argument, that all revelation was equally and 
utterly discarded by his judgment. ‘That he was thoroughly pe- 
netrated with a strong and most scrupulous sense of his duty to 
his subjects and to human kind, is sufficient to establish the ex- 
cellence of his character as a legislator, whatever were the sanc- 
tions of the code of right and wrong which his own imagination 
had established. Beyond this moral conviction, there is no rea- 
son to call him in any sense a believer. He had, as it is some- 
where expressed by himself, ‘ no conception of an immortal 
soul.” His dislike to the Catholic religion, on which our author 
seems to lay considerable stress, was merely a political aversion, 
owing to his personal experience in the affairs of Silesia, which 
made him believe that no vassal of the Romish church could be 
a faithful subject to the House of Brandenburg ; his own title of 
king having remained throughout his life unrecognized by the 
Pope, and the banners of Austria having been blessed, like those 
of a crusading power, in the Seven Years’ War. Hence, although 
allowing the fullest toleration to the communicants of that belief, 
he did not willingly employ Catholics in offices of great trust and 
authority. But the appellation of the Protestant King, with 
which his English allies were pleased to compliment him, must 
have caused no small amusement in the circle of Sans-Souci. 
But whatever may have been the license allowed by Frederic 
to the philosophic writers of. the French school, those who have 
praised him as a supporter of the liberty of the press in public 
discussion have very much mistaken the facts of his history as 
well as the principles of his policy. Pasquinades, which only 
touched himself in person, he treated with very philosophical 
disdain: considering them, like Oliver Cromwell, mere “ paper 
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pellets,” serving as safe discharges of the ill humour which might 
otherwise have vented itself in a more violent manner.* But he 
seldom allowed the press to overstep the distinction which he 
had made in his own mind between satirical attacks on himself, 
and unauthorized interference with his policy. No critique on 
public affairs was allowed to appear, without having passed under 
the eye of the censor. ‘The journalists found on his accession 
the degree of liberty which they had previously enjoyed rather 
curtailed than extended. Spener’s Gazette, the principal Berlin 
newspaper at that time, was forced to change its motto of “ Truth 
and Freedom” for the more courtly phrase “ With Royal Per- 
mission.” And if, in the subsequent course of his reign, the vigi- 
lance which he usually exercised, was occasionally somewhat 
relaxed, those who wish to ascertain his real sentiments on this 


important topic will perhaps find them best expressed in the 
matured decisions of his later years. 


** As to the freedom of the press,” he says to D’Alembert in a letter 
of 1772, “ and the libels which are its inevitable consequence, I confess 
that so far as I know mankind, with which I have busied myself for a 
tolerably long time, I am nearly convinced that preventive restrictions 
are advisable, as such freedom is always misused: and that books must 
therefore be subjected to a censorship, not severe but efficient, in order 
to repress every thing which may endanger .the common security and 


welfare of society, which cannot be made with impunity subjects of at- 
tack.” —vol. iii. p. 253. 


Probably there never existed a mind less impregnated with 
prejudice in matters of government than that of Frederic: and 
his judgment on such questions as these, whatever may be the 
value to be set on it, can rarely be impeached by referring it to 
the influence of royal partialities and passions.. His conduct with 
respect to the nobility of his kingdom has frequently been cited 
as a weakness: and our author seems to mention it as affording a 


* Heffener’s story of the caricature is well known, At the time when Frederic 
was issuing some very oppressive edicts in support of his coffee monopoly, a humorous 
print represented him as sitting on the ground with a coffee mill between his hands 
and grinding away with much perseverance. As the king was riding through the 
streets of Berlin, he perceived a crowd assembled round the place where one of these 
prints was exhibited : he immediately rode up, aud desired the tradesman to “ hang 
it lower, that the people might not break their necks with staring at it.” He was re- 
cognized, and saluted immediately with the loudest applause. Another less known anec- 
dote is reported by our author (vol. iii. p. 276) from the Memoirs of Chodowiecki, the 
engraver. This artist had published, in the Berlin Almanac for 1771, twelve engravings 
on subjects from Don Quixote, and the head of Joseph the Second on the frontispiece. 
The wits of Berlin having made’ some remarks on the coincidence, Frederic, in order 
to avoid the umbrage which might have been given to the sensitive young emperor, 
desired the academy to look out for some still more satirical devices for the following 
year, and to place the king’s own head on the title page. Chodowiecki accordingly 
selected twelve scenes out of the Orlando Furioso, 
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striking contrast to the philosophical disdain with which he affected 
to treat the adventitious advantage of birth. ‘ Every one,” he says 
in the History of his own Time, “ who distinguishes himself through 
talents and virtues, is a nobleman: and in this sense he may be 
looked on as a Melchisedec, who bas neither father nor mother.” 
‘* Les talens sont distribués par la nature, sans égard aux genéa- 
logies”—“ Les vertus, les talens ont-ils besoin d’ayeux.” All these 
fine phrases seem rather misplaced in the mouth of a prince, in whose 
service it was hardly possible for the highest merit to rise to mili- 
tary or even civil distinction, without the accident of noble birth. 
Yet the investigator of Frederic’s history will be apt to con- 
clude. that it was a deep and well-considered policy, with refer- 
ence to the object which he had in view, which induced him to 
adopt the severe rule of exclusion against plebeian officers. He 
himself gives a part of the reason, but not the whole reason, which 


probably actuated him, in the appendix to one of his regulations, 
dated 1779. 


“ It is more necessary than is generally believed to maintain this 
vigilance in the choice of officers, since the noblesse commonly possesses 
principles of honour. It cannot be denied, that we sometimes find de- 
sert and talent in men of no birth: but these are exceptions, and when 
they occur, it is advisable to retain such officers. But in general no 
resource remains for the nobility, except to distinguish themselves by 
the sword. If a gentleman loses his honour, he finds no refuge even in 
his father’s house: whilst a roturier, when he has committed a disgrace- 
ful action, takes up again, without blushing, the trade of his father, and 
does not think himself any farther dishonoured.” 


It is to be remembered, in reading this passage, and the come 
mentary upon it which his conduct furnished, that the constant 
labour of Frederic was to supply the pressing exigencies of his 
service at as cheap a rate as possible. Without some stimulus 
to exertion, it was in vain to expect a body of officers, fitted to 
perform the overwhelming tasks which his gigantic projects im- 
posed upon them. He had not, like the French republic or the 

mperor, enormous prizes to hold out as the reward of successful 
valour: no soldier could enrich himself during his hard-fought 
campaigns in needy provinces: no fortunes were made in the 
service of Frederic by the inferior officers, no titles and appa- 
nages could reward the merit of his generals. Hence he had 
none of those splendid incentives to action, by the possession of 
which a skilful leader can draw from the ranks all the superior 
powers and energies which they contain; and although Frederic 
well knew that there were among his plebeian countrymen thou- 
sands of hearts burning for distinction and fame, or glowing with 
national ardour, he was too keen and too unfavourable an ob- 
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server of human nature to conceive that such motives as these 
could ensure him a regular supply of men, calculated to meet the 
extremities of desperate service to which he had to expose them. 
The only principle on which he could rely to supply the place of 
such incentives, was that chivalrous point of honour, which the 
fashionable writers of his time, and none more than the king him- 
self, had affected to despise and to ridicule. And this was only 
with certainty to be relied upon in that class in which habits of 
education and family pride had confirmed it. By adhering to the 
choice of men of noble birth, he secured the supply of a particu- 
lar caste, devoted to his service in the field, and rendered abso- 
lutely dependent on him by their general poverty, no less than 
by their loyalty: for the system of entails, and the prohibition 
which was still strictly enforced against the purchase of military 
fiefs by roturiers,* had reduced them generally to a very destitute 
condition, 

Accordingly, the king applied himself to continue his army, as 
he had found it, officered almost entirely by men of noble birth: 
but the sanguinary battles of the Seven Years’ war carried off 
by hundreds the well-born youth of his regiments, and it became 
absolutely necessary to supply their place from elsewhere. Pro- 
motions soon became general: a tolerable education, and merit 
in the service, raised numbers of common soldiers from the ranks: 
while the colleges and gymnasia of the country supplied almost 
the whole of their young éléves, sons of clergymen, merchants, 
and tradesmen, to fill the place of the nobility who had fallen. 
lt appeared therefore a most harsh and severe measure when the 
king, in remodelling his army after the peace of Hubertsburg, 
dismissed all roturier officers from his service: when these gallant 
men, who had won the battles of their country, were “ marched 
out,” almost without exception, and left to poverty and despair, 
As the country did not supply noblemen enough to officer thé 
army even on its reduced scale, they were sought after in foreign 
countries, and engaged from Saxony, Mecklenburg, and the rest 
of the empire, to the exclusion of his actual companions in arms, 
whose only deficiency was the want of the prefix before their 
names. But Frederic’s inflexible policy admitted no deviation 
on the score of feeling or gratitude. In after years the increasing 
liberalism of the time effected but a slight alteration in his obsti- 
nate adherence to original views. In the instructions for the 
troops at the commencement of the war of the Bavarian succes- 


* The permission to contract sales of this description, which Frederic had rarel 
allowed as a matter of special favour, was generally accorded without inquiry by his 
successor. But the law of 9th October, 1809, first rendered such transactions generally 
legal. 
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sion (1779), the direction is given that ‘* All officers, who distin- 
guish themselves, shall be advanced a step for every gallant action 
which they perform: if under-officers distinguish themselves, they 
may thus obtain a patent of nobility and become officers: and in 
the same manner privates may raise themselves to the rank of 
under-officers.” 

In civil institutions, Frederic was rather less averse from the em- 
ployment of plebeian talents. Yet only one roturier reached the 
rank of minister without receiving a patent of nobility; this was 
Frederic Gottlieb Michaelis.* Misalliances, and the mixture 
of gentle and common blood, were at all times peculiarly displeas- 
ing to him; and he made a point of affording. pensions to the 
female members of poor noble families, or placing them in foun- 
dations destined for young ladies of rank. So earnestly did Fre- 
deric Jabour to maintain a demarcation which the advancing 
footstep of time was about to obliterate for ever ! 

Education, one of the elements of social prosperity which 
Prussia is now most justly proud of enjoying, is not so much in- 
debted to the hero of her monarchy as is generally supposed. 
Even his panegyrist Preuss is forced to confess that “ Frederic 
did less for the schools and universities than might have been ex- 
pected from him, the great friend of cultivation and science. All 
this province of government indicated no great and searching 
ameliorations, which had become so extensively necessary. Many 
wholesome regulations were published, but the means were want- 
ing to carry them into execution.” In fact, the strict economy 
of Frederic prevented him from putting into practice various 
schemes, which attested nevertheless the interest he took in na- 
tional enlightenment. But besides the enormous expense of his 
military establishment, it was in taking care, as our author ex- 
presses it, of the body of the state—in planting colonies, drain- 
ing, cultivating, building, and unsuccessful commercial experi- 
ments—that the money saved by such rigid carefulness was 
chiefly expended. A few details from the work before us will 
iliustrate his parsimonious endeavours to further the mental im- 
provement of his subjects. In 1830, the Prussian government 
expended 480,000 dollars on the six principal universities. Until 
1799, thirteen years after Frederic’s death, Halle, then the prin- 
cipal of them, received only 18,000. Many edicts and ordinances 
appeared for re-establishing and multiplying the land-schools, 
(those of primary education,) but the difficulty of finding salaries 


* It is remarkable, however, that Frederic always chose his Kammer-riithe—his 
clerks, as he was in the habit of calling them—out of the rank of citizens, and never 


ennobled any of them. About 350 patents of nobility, and titles of baron, count and 
prince, were granted in his reign. 
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for the new school-masters, for whose maintenance the king could 
only be induced now and then to appropriate some small surplus 
which happened to be in hand after supplying some more favourite 
speculation, generally prevented their fulfilment. But a still more 
objectionable economy was that which began to be practised 
in the latter years of his reign, on the suggestion of Von Bren- 
kenhoff—the establishment of invalid soldiers and inferior offi- 
cers as masters of elementary schools. ‘The normal schools, or 
seminaries for teachers, owe their origin, however, to the reign of 
Frederic: the first was founded in 1750 at Berlin, and two 
others were added during his reign. Prussia now possesses fifty- 
eight. Nor was the direct interference of the king and his go- 
vernment with the mode of instruction adopted in his dominions 
very important: it did not extend beyond the suggestion of a few 
books and subjects of study, nor was any general system of edu- 
cation promulgated under those auspices. Upon the whole, 
therefore, Prussia is beholden to her great monarch in this im- 
portant branch of her civilization, for little beyond those qualities 
which his example imparted -to every part of his administration. 
The love of order, the sense of duty, the habit of frugality and 
moderation, these old republican virtues were the inheritance left 
by an absolute prince to his subjects: qualities which he carried 
to a higher degree than any sovereign who has ever claimed the 
respect of his people, and which have founded amidst modern 
luxury a government and a nation of almost Spartan simplicity. 

Many a writer has expressed wonder and regret at the partiality 
uniformly expressed by Frederic for the authors of France over 
those of his native country—many have lamented the neglected 
muse of Germany, or boasted with Schiller her independence of 
princely patrons, when 


« .,.. von Deutschland’s grésstem Sohne, 
Von des grossen Friedrich’s Throne, 
Ging sie schutzlos, ungeebrt.” 


But few have endeavoured to explain Frederic’s continued want 
of sympathy with the genius of his native land on the ground 
of policy. Frederic wished to surround himself with learned 
men: his vanity and his taste alike prompted him to enjoy their 
flattery: nor was he insensible to the benefit whichy he- derived 
from the association of his name with that of the powerful class 
of philosophers who commanded public opinion in Europe. But 
to excite a national spirit on behalf of literature and. the arts, 
would have been to raise up a power against himself: for he 
must have well known that his system of beneficent but vigilant 
despotism would have found no very lenient critics among writers 
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depending, not on himself, but on their fellow countrymen, for 
support and for fame. There was, it is to be feared, a constant 
sense of insecurity in Frederic’s enjoyment of his popularity 
among his subjects: the barbarities of his military system kept 
alive a strong spirit of disaffection in the lower class, ready at 
any moment to burst forth: and had he done as his panegyrists 
would have had him, and created a German literature among the 
people, his own creature would probably have been the first to 
turn against his authority. 

Such are a few of the prominent traits in the public and per- 
sonal history of the great Frederic, which these volumes tend to 
elucidate. It would be difficult to find a nobler subject of study, 
either from the high elevation of that royal genius above the ranks 
of ordinary men, or from the great interests which have been in- 
volved in the reforms introduced by him into European systems. 
His reign is one great drama, in which the unity of action and 
plan is “carried from the beginning to the end. Never was a 
mind less susceptible of change. Circumstances altered, and 
generations passed away, while he sate on the throne; but his 
principles remained as stedfast as if the wax which received his 
first ideas had become converted at once into solid marble. In 
his life, we find nothing of over caution or timidity taught by ad- 
verse circumstances: no imagination exalted and perverted by 
success. Allowing only for the physical decay of the body, he 
was the same man in his last years of peace and security, as when, 
in the first ardour of youth, he threw down the gauntlet to the 
power of Austria. His opinions, as well as sentiments, under- 
went not the shadow of turning. Religion gains nothing by the 
misrepresentations of those who would persuade us that all 
her great enemies have been fearful, dubious and repentant in 
their last hours. He left the society of men as he had sojourned 
among them, neither sharing in their hopes, their fears, their be- 
lief or their devotion. Only those who were about him observed 
that when his bodily energies diminished, he was rather less fond 
of leading the conversation to those topics of metaphysics and re- 
ligion which had once formed the common subject of his supper- 
table discussions: that he was less bitter in his sarcasms against 
Christianity and its professors, and more disposed to let the world 
take its own way in believing as well as acting. But they per- 
ceived no other alteration. He resisted the approaches of death 
as those of an enemy, step by step, not yielding an inch until na- 
ture failed, and performing every usual duty until actual weakness 
forced him to relinquish it. He even adopted, according to his 
biographers, some of the tricks said to have been resorted to by 
certain of the Roman emperors, (as they were by Cardiual Riche- 
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lieu,) for concealing the advance of decay. But all this was done 
through no weak fear of death, but from firm determination to 
act his self-imposed part to the very end. Thus he descended 
from the lonely position which he had so long occupied, the soli- 
tary mark of European admiration, among the sensual or imbecile 
princes who professed to make him their model: his memory 
became enshrined with those of the heroes of antiquity, who 
never received into their hallowed circle a spirit more impressed 
with the stamp of their primitive vigour: the century of Fre- 
deric, an act of the great European drama, closed, and the cur- 
tain fell to rise again over a new and extended scene, occupied 
by actors hitherto unknown, fraught with weightier interests and 
greater revolutions. 
Einst rief dem Konige der Brennen 
Das Schicksal ernst und trdstlich zu: 
Es wird kein Sohn nach Dir sich nennen, 
Doch dein Jahrhundert heisst wie Du. 


Art. II—1. Indiana, par G, Sand. 4me. édit. 2 tom. 8vo. Paris, 
18384. 

2. Valentine, par G. Sand. Sme. édit. 2 tom, Svo. Paris, 1834. 

3. Lelia, par G. Sand. 2 tom. 8vo. Paris, 1832. 

4. Rose et Blanche, par J. Sand. 2 tom. 8vo. Paris, 1833. 

5. Le Secretaire Intime, par G, Sand. 2 tom. 8vo, Paris, 1834. 

6. Jacques, par George Sand. 2 tom. 8vo. Paris, 1834. 


Tue string of novels above enumerated, taken in combination with 
their author, constitute a moral phenomenon, perhaps not one of 
the least remarkable of these our phenomenon-teeming days. 
The points co-operating to the construction of this phenomenon 
are of course multifarious. One is, the inconceivable discrepancy, 
and that of an unwonted kind, between the earlier and later pro- 
ductions of one and the same author. The first two works, but 
especially the first, of the soi-disant George Sand, were so replete 
with talent and with knowledge of human nature, so boldly con- 
ceived and so brilliantly executed,—were written in a style so ani- 
mated, so graphically delightful, displayed portraits hit off with 
such admirable power and spirit,—even if not always wrought 
out in the conduct of the story in perfect keeping with the ori- 
ginal sketch,—as we have rarely seen surpassed. Gladly did we 
hail them, as harbingers of the rising of a new and radiant, if not 
perfectly salutiferous star, above the literary horizon. The suc- 
ceeding works published under the same name, far from showing 
the improved mastery of the art usually acquired by practice, 
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are, as though the mine had been thus quickly exhausted, so im- 
measurably inferior to their predecessors in every thing, (except, 
perhaps, boldness of conception, which now sometimes increases 
from originality to extravagance,) that but for their similarity of 
tone and temper, we should hardly know how to credit their fra- 
ternal relationship. If we are indeed to believe that George 
Sand is one individual, and not two or more individuals,—we look 
not upon the J. once substituted for the G. as any argument, 
because, to say nothing of public opinion, Lelia, to which we 
chiefly allude, bears the G.—we cannot suggest, for the unrid- 
dling of the mystery, a better key than the remark of a shrewd 
and witty friend of our own youth, who was wont to say, “ It is 
when a man has got a bad name that he may go to sleep, since 
nothing he can do will ever change it; when he has a good one, 
he must labor like a horse to keep it.” Of a surety George Sand 
agrees not with our friend, but having deserved and gained a 
high—a very high—literary reputation, fancies he may go to sleep, 
and fearlessly publish the somnambulic effusions of his repose. 

The second point is, that even those novels which we rank 
highest in the scale, Indiana and Valentine, although not actually 
immoral, certainly not licentious, are often so daring in situation 
and in graphic delineation, are so generally deficient in refined 
delicacy, in glowing love of, and delight in, virtue, that we should 
hesitate about recommending even these to our fair and youthful 
readers. It may be thought that in the present state of French 
literature, at least in the departments of the drama and of prose 
fiction, this want of delicacy and of moral sense rather detracts 
from than enhances the singularity we have ascribed to the pro- 
ductions before us; but the reader will possibly abandon that 
opinion when informed of our third point, to wit, that George 
Sand is only a pseudonyme, and that the real author of them is a 
lady, and a lady (as we have been informed, but cannot vouch) of 
unblemished character, whose name is Madame Dudevant. 

The astonishment created by the discovery of the sex and indi- 
viduality of the writer augments an hundred, nay, a million-fold, 
as we peruse the subsequent writings of the same highly, but per- 
versely endowed authoress, who, in Lelia, seems almost ignorant, 
and quite reckless, of the difference between right and wrong. 
The most favourable hypothesis we can frame respecting our dis- 
guised lady is, that having been harshly treated by society, and 
especially unfortunate in the conjugal relation, she has been ex- 
asperated into the determined hostility to both, which, despite her 
protestations to the contrary, her publications exhibit, and in the 
irritation of unhappiness has lost the sensitive pudicity of her sex. 

But we cannot expect our readers to go along with us in these 
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generalities. To enable them to do so, we must enter into par- 
ticulars, and we believe the only way of unfolding our phenome- 
non will be to give short sketches of, and an extract or two from, 
all these tales. But in order to give the authoress fair play, we 
will begin with extracts from the prefaces. In that to Indiana 
she says — 


‘The narrator hopes that after hearing his tale to the end, few 
auditors will deny the morality which results from his facts, and there, 
as in all that is human, is triumphant. As he finished it, he felt his con- 
science clear, and judged that the legal code which here upon earth must 
regulate the throbbing of man’s bosom, ought in fairness to acquit him. 
He flatters himself that he has related without rancour the paltry miseries 
of society, has described without too much passion the passions of 
humanity. ... 

‘ Perhaps you will do him justice if you allow that he has shown you 
the being who strives to get rid of a legitimate curb very wretched, the 
heart that revolts against the decrees of fate very desolate. If he has 
not assigned the fairest part to the one of his personages who represents 
law, if he has shown under a still Jess lively aspect him who represents 
opinion, you will see a third who represents illusion, and who cruelly 
mocks and dissappoints the vain hopes, the wild enterprises of passion. 
In short, you will see, that if he has not strewed roses on the ground 
where the law pens the wills of men, like the appetites of sheep, he has 
thrown nettles upon the path that leads from aa 

é 


‘ Indiana is woman, the feeble being commissioned to represent the 
passions oppressed, or, if you like it better, repressed by the laws ; here is 
will struggling with necessity ; here is love dashing his blind brow against 
all the obstacles of civilization. But the serpent wears and breaks his 
teeth in striving to gnaw a file; the soul exhausts its energiesin wrest- 
ling with the positive of life.’ 

Against this statement, we must be allowed to set a sort of 
aphoristic exclamation in Valentine, which, not being assigned 
to any personage in the novel, must be taken as expressing the 
writer’s own opinion. 

‘ Poor woman, poor society, where the heart can find no genuine 
enjoyment, save in the forgetfulness of all duty, of all reason! ’ 

But on the other hand, in the preface to Le Secretaire Intime, 
Madame Dudevant has again vindicated or explained her views, 
and from this vindication or explanation, likewise, we are bound in 
justice to offer extracts. 


‘The author deems it his duty to declare, that he never meant to 
draw up an indictment against society, against the institutions by which 
it is governed, against humanity itself, as has been recently asserted. 
Intentions of this sort would ill become him ; neither his talent, nor 
his will, nor yet his hopes, deserve so serious an impeachment. He 
well knows that the majority value highly institutions which they find 
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convenient, and, thank God, pride and folly have not yet bewildered him 
so far, as to induce the belief that a word of his could overthrow what 
exists 

* Indiana and Valentine are not then a satire against marriage, but 
pictures true or false (that the reader must decide) of the moral sufferings 
inflicted upon a delicate and pure soul by imperious brutality and by 
polished egotism. As marriage and love may very well exist indepen- 
dently of these two conditions, the poetical truth of the picture has no- 
thing to do with the institutions and the passions that serve to frame it.’ 

This last sentence seems to refer to the Secretaire Intime itself, 
of which hereafter. We now turn to the earlier novels; and as 
Indiana is that in which the ticklish situations are managed with 
the nearest approach to delicacy, and is in every respect our 
favourite, we shall devote our principal attention to it. 

Indiana is the story of a marriage, unhappy from difference of 
age, station, opinions, feelings, disposition, in short, every thing 
in which contrariety is most inimical to happiness in the intimate 
association of wedlock. ‘The husband is a surly half-pay veteran 
of the imperial army, low-born, uneducated, violent, jealous, and 
infirm; the wife, a noble Creole of Spanish race, lovely and 
good, with all the unregulated sensibility, or shall we say suscep- 
tibility ? of tropical climates. She deems that she does her 
duty fully to the disagreeable partner of her life and master of 
her destiny, by personal fidelity and coldly implicit obedience, 
without an effort either to care for him, or to soothe and soften 
him into an object of, at least, respect and kindliness, She, Indi- 
ana, falls in love with a hero, whom, as a somewhat novel character, 
we must let the authoress herself paint. Her portrait of him 


displays that intermixture of general satirical touches in which she 
excels. 


* M. Raymon de Ramiére was neither a coxcomb nor a libertine... . 
He was a man of principle, when he reasoned with himself. But im- 
petuons passions often hurried him out of his systems. Then he was no 
longer capable of'reflexion, or he avoided summoning himself to the bar 
of his own conscience ; he committed faults, unknown, as it were, to him- 
self, and the man of yesterday exerted himself to deceive the man of to- 
morrow. ... . Raymon had the art of being often guilty without 
making himself hated, often capricious without being offensive. He oc- 
casionally succeeded in obtaining the pity of those who had most cause 
for being angry with him. 

* . # é * 

‘ Raymon was an exception from the rule, that he who speaks elo- 
quently of his love is little in love. He expressed his passion skilfully, 
and felt it fervently. Only it was not his passion that made him elo- 
quent, it was his eloquence that fired his passion. He took a fancy to 
a woman ; he became eloquent to seduce her, and, whilst seducing, be- 
came desperately enamoured of her. . . . Raymon had committed for 
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love what are called follies. * | He had run away with a young lady of 
condition (and still is a bachelor); he had compromised women of high 
rank ; he had fought two or three celebrated duels; he had betrayed the 
disorder of his heart, the delirium of his thoughts, to a whole rout, a 
whole theatre. A man who does all this without fear of being laughed at 
or execrated, and who succeeds in escaping both,t is thenceforth invul- 
nerable ; he may risk every thing, hope every thing. 
* * * * * 

‘Raymon possessed inconceivable power over all that surrounded him, 
for with all his faults, he was a superior man in society..... He was 
one of the men who have held most empire, most influence over your 
thoughts, whatever may be your opinion now. You have devoured his 
political pamphlets, and often have you been hurried away, whilst read- 
ing the newspapers of those days, by the irresistible charm of his style, 
by the graces of his courteous, his worldly argumentation. 

‘ I speak to you of an era already far distant from us, who no longer 
reckon by centuries, or even by reigns, but by ministers. I speak to you 
of the Martignac year 

‘ Placed by his birth and fortune amongst the partizans of absolute 
royalty, Raymon sacrificed to the young ideas of his day by a devoted 
attachment to the Charter. At least he thought he did so, and laboured 
to prove it. But conventions that have fallen into desuetude are subject 
to various interpretations, and this was already the case with Louis 
XVIII's Charte, as with the Gospel of Christ... . Raymon, like other 
inexperienced heads, fancied it still possible to be a conscientious jour- 
nalist. Error! At a season when deference to the voice of reason is only 
pretended, in order the more effectually to stifle it. Free from political 
passions, Raymon believed he was disinterested, and deceived himself; 
for society, as then organized, was to him favourable and advantageous ; 
it could not be deranged without lessening the sum of his enjoyments, 
and that perfect quietude of situation, which extends to the thoughts, is 
a wonderful teacher of moderation. 

* * * ~ * 


‘ Preserved by his fortune from the necessity of writing for bread, 
Raymon used his pen from inclination, and (as he said and believed) 
from duty. His rare power of refuting positive truth by sheer talent 
rendered him invaluable to the ministry,—whom he served better by his 
impartial resigtance, than did its creatures by their blind devotion,—and 
yet more precious to a young and elegant world, willing to abjure the 
ridicule of obsolete privileges, but not to lose their existing advantages,’ 


The manner of this new-fashioned, liberalized Lovelace’s pas- 
sion for poor Indiana may be easily imagined, even without the 
information given upon one occasion. 


* He had two days good, which he thus allotted. The remainder of 


* Not crimes, observe. Is that illustrative of the state of Parisian society ? 


+ Being laughed at, perhaps; if he escaped their curses, his loves must have been 
of a kind not to require very artful seduction. 
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the closing day to affect, the morrow to persuade, his intended victim, 
and the following day to his triumph.’ 


The reader is accordingly held in constant dread of seeing the 
impassioned and confiding Creole fall a victim to the seducer’s 
arts and eloquence. She is saved, sometimes by fainting fits pro- 
duced by extraordinary nervous sensibility, but generally, as well 
in reputation as in fact, by the intervention of her cousin, Sir 
Ralph Brown, who, first introduced as a caricature of all the 
faults and dulness ascribed by continental writers to Englishmen, 
proves in the end to be the very prosopopeia of heroic self-immo-~ 
lating virtue. Passionately in love with Indiana, even from her 
infancy, he has uniformly sacrificed his feelings to his duties, and 
quietly suffers himself, after Indiana’s ill-assorted marriage, to be 
considered as a cold egotist, lest her sympathy for his real agonies 
should inflame his passion to such an ungovernable, unconceal- 
able pitch, as, by arousing her husband’s jealousy, should prevent 
his incessant care of her. 

To return to Raymon and Indiana. We shall give the scene 
that really decides her fate, as, of its kind the most possible, from 
greater delicacy,—or must we say less indelicacy ?—to translate. 
But some preliminary statements will be requisite. During an 
indispensable absence of Delmare, Indiana’s husband, the vigilant 
guardianship of Sir Ralph foils and irritates Raymon’s passion. 
The lover secretly gives Indiana a letter complaining of her ap- 
parent mistrust, and urging a thousand sophistical reasons why she 
should admit him at night to her chamber, where his respect will 
be inviolate and inviolable. She answers ; 

‘** Who, J fear thee, Raymon! Oh no! not now. I know too well 
how thou lovest me; my belief in thy love is too intoxicating. Come 
then. Neither do J fear myself; did I love thee less, I might, perhaps, 
be less calm, but I Jove thee as thou thyself dreamest not. Go away 
early to prevent Ralph’s distrust. Return at midnight ; you know the 
park and the house : here is the key of the postern gate ; fasten it after 
you.” 

Such perfect confidence almost subdues the libertine, but fur- 
ther proofs of Sir Ralph’s suspicions dissipate his good intentions, 
and he arrives, determined not to lose the opportunity. Mean- 
while Sir Ralph, after Raymon’s departure, seeks to warn Indiana, 
without mortifying her by showing his knowledge of her impru- 
dence. For this purpose he reveals to her his conviction, that 
Raymon, prior to his acquaintance with herself, had seduced her 
foster-sister and attendant, Noun, and afterwards, by his deser- 
tion, driven the wretched girl to suicide. Indiana, who had once 
surprised Raymon with Noun in her own chamber, but supposed 
he came for herself and had bribed Noun to admit him, now re- 
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solves to ascertain the truth. She receives her lover more gravely 
than uusal, 


‘Raymon, surprised at this reception, ascribed it to some chaste 
scruple, some delicate reserve of youthful womanhood. He fell at her 
feet, saying, 

“* My best beloved, can you then fear me ?” 

‘ But he immediately observed that Madame Delmare held something 
in her hand, which she seemed, with a playful affectation of gravity, to 
spread out before him. He stooped, and saw a mass of black hair, of 
unequal lengths, cut off hastily as it seemed, and which Indiana was 
smoothing in her hands. 

“ Do you recognize this?” she asked, fixing upon him her translu- 
cent eyes, that emitted a penetrating greenish brightness. 

* Raymon hesitated; he looked at the handkerchief that dressed her 
head, and thought he understood. 

“ Naughty child!” said he, taking the tresses from her. “‘ Why cut 
them off? They were so beautiful, and I so loved them.” 

“You asked me yesterday,” said she with a strange smile, “ if I 
would sacrifice them to you.” 

“Oh, Indiana!” exclaimed Raymon, “ well thou knowest that 
henceforward thou must to me be still more beautiful. Give, give; I 
will not regret the absence from thy forehead of those tresses I daily 
admired, but which I may now daily kiss and caress unquestioned— 
give them to me that they may never quit me more.” 

‘ But as he took them, as he collected in his hand that profusion of 
locks, some of which hung down to the floor, Raymon felt in them a 
something harsh and dry, which he had never observed in the glossy bands 
upon Indiana’s brow. He experienced a nervous shiver as he felt them 
cold and heavy, as though long cut, as he perceived that they had Jost 
their perfumed moisture, their vital warmth 

« This is not your hair,” said he, as he untied the silk handkerchief 
that concealed Madame Delmare’s tresses. $ 

‘ They were uninjured, and fell in all their Juxuriance about her 
shoulders. But she, with a gesture of repulse, and still showing him 
the cut hair, said, 

“* Know you not these locks? Have you never admired, never caressed 
them? . Has one wet night” (Noun had drowned herself, and his way 
this night had led him past the spot where her body was found) “ robbed 
them of all their perfume ? Have you not one recollection, one tear, for 
her who wore this ring ?” 

‘ Raymon sank upon a chair, and Noun’s hair dropped from his hand. 
So many painful emotions overpowered him. He was a bilious man, 
whose blood circulated rapidly, whose nerves were singularly excitable. 
He shivered from head to foot, and fell in a swoon upon the floor. 

‘ When he recovered, Madame Delmare was on her knees by his side, 
bathing him in her tears, and imploring his forgiveness. But Raymon 
no longer loved her. 

“* You have wounded me dreadfully,” said he ; ‘ wounded me to a 
degree that you cannot heal. You can never restore my confidence in 
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our heart; you have shown me how full of revenge and cruelty it is. 

oor Noun! Unfortunate girl! It was against her I sinned, not against 

ou!... And it is you who upbraid me with her death!—you, whom 
i have loved so passionately as to forget her, as to brave these agonies of 
remorse!—you, who on the faith of a kiss, have made me cross that 
river, that bridge, alone, with terror by my side, pursued by the infernal 
illusion of my crime! And when you discover how deliriously I love 
you, you strike your woman’s nails into my heart, to seek there a little 
remnant of blood that may stream for you.” .... 

* Madame Delmare made no reply. Motionless, pale, her hair dishe- 
velled, her lips violet, her eyes glazed, she awakened Raymon’s pity. 
Taking her hand, he said, 

“ And yet, so blind is my love for thee that I can still forget-— 
against my will I feel I can—the past and the present, both the crime 
that blights my life, and the atrocity thou hast just perpetrated. Love 
me, and I forgive thee.” 

‘ Do you understand ?, Raymon offered Indiana his compassion, and she 
was happy to accept it!.... 

‘ Madame Delmare’s despair rekindled desire together with pride in her 
lover's heart. When he saw her so fearful of losing his love, so humble 
before him, so resigned to receive his laws for the future, and his justifica- 
tion of the past, he recollected the purpose for which he had deceived Sir 
Ralph’s watchfulness ; he felt the advantage of his position He 
waited till Indiana’s heart was broken by her own sobs—till she had 
anticipated the horrors of desertion—till her distracting terrors had 
exhausted her strength. Then, when he saw her exhausted, expiring at 
his feet, awaiting her death in a word, he violently caught her in his 
arms and clasped her to his breast. She yielded like an infant; she 
gave up her lips to him unresistingly ; she was almost dead. 

* But suddenly starting, as from a dream, she broke from his burning 
caresses, fled to the end of the room occupied by the picture of Sir 
Ralph, and as if placing herself under the protection of that grave per- 
sonage, with his pure brow, his calm lips, she pressed herself against 
the portrait, palpitating, bewildered, full of strange terrors. Raymon 
thought she was afraid of herself and was his. * 

‘ Authoritatively he snatched her from her asylum, and told her that he 
had come determined to keep his promises, but that her cruelty had re- 
leased him from his oaths,’ 


The struggle, which we beg to be excused translating, conti- 
nues, and at length Indiana seems about to be subdued by the 
common-place reproach, at which Raymon almost sneers whilst 


uttering it, of want of love. But now 


* A short dry knock at her door stopped the blood in her arteries. 
Raymon and she remained motionless, not daring to breathe. 
* Then a paper was slid under the door—it was a leaf of a pocket-book, 
upon which these words were almost illegibly pencilled. 
* Your husband is here. Raupn.” 
« * * * * 
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‘* Well then,” said Raymon, enthusiastically catching her in his arms, 
“* since death environs us, be mine! Be thy last word one of love; my 
last breath happiness !” 

‘€ This moment of terror and of courage,” she replied, “ might have 
been the happiest of my life; but you have spoiled it.” 

‘ Wheels were heard in the farm yard; the castle bell was pulled by a 
rude and impatient hand. 

** I know that ring,” said Indiana, coldly attentive ; “ Ralph never 
spoke false. But you have time to fly. Go.”’ 


Raymon now perforce obeys, and scarcely has he passed the 
postern by which he had entered, when 

‘ Sir Ralph presented himself, and accosting him as coldly as if they 
had met at a rout, said, 

“ Be pleased to give me that key; should it be sought, there is no 
harm in its being found in my hands.” 

* Raymon would have preferred the most deadly insult to this ironical 
generosity. He said, 

‘I am not the man to forget a real service, but I am the man to 
avenge an affront, to punish treachery.” 

‘ Sir Ralph, without any change of tone or countenance, rejoined— 
“ T desire not your gratitude, and shall quietly await your revenge. But 
this is not the moment for conversation; there is your road; think of 
Madame Delmare.” And he disappeared.’ 

Indiana now writes a letter to Raymon, ending thus:— 

‘ Not to be more beloved than Noun! Oh if I thought it! Yet she 
was more beautiful, far more beautiful, than me! Why then prefer me ? 
You must needs have loved me otherwise, and better. This is what I 
wanted to say. Will you renounce the wish of being my lover in the 
way you were hers? If you will, I can still esteem you, can believe in 
your remorse, your sincerity, your love. If not, think no more of me ; 
you will never see me again. I may die of it, but I had rather die than 
stoop to be merely your mistress, I, 


This pride offends Raymon, and he resolves to humble it by 
making her his mistress. He accordingly, professing submission, 
pursues her with all the arts of the most consummate seducer ; 
and she at length agrees to elope from her husband, when he, 
Delmare, shall embark for the Isle of Bourbon, The moment 
arrives, 

‘ One morning, on coming home from a ball, Raymon found Madame 
Delmare in his chamber. She had come at midnight ; during five long 
hours she had been waiting his return. .... 

“ I was waiting for you,” said she, mildly. ‘‘ During the days that 
you have not come to me, things have occurred that you must know, and 
I left my home last night to impart them to you.” 

“ Incredible imprudence !” exclaimed Raymon, carefully shutting the 
door. ‘“ And my servants, who know that you are here! for they told 


me so,” 
ua 
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“ T did not conceal myself,” said she coolly ; “ and as to the word you 
use, I think it ill chosen.” 

“¢ I said imprudence, I should have said madness.” 

“ ], for my part, should have said courage ; but no matter ; listen.” 


She now tells him that M. Delmare sets out in three days for 
Bordeaux, there to embark for the Isle of Bourbon; and, what 
might not have been anticipated from the manner of the preceding 
dialogue, that she has eloped, and is come to live with him, 
Raymon is by no means delighted with the prospect. 


‘The crisis was urgent. ... One more effort of imagination, thought 
Raymon to himself—one more love scene. And starting up with viva- 
city, he exclaimed— 

“Never! Never will I accept such sacrifices! When I told thee I 
would, Indiana, it was boasting, or rather it was self-calumny ; for a 
poltroon only would deliberately dishonour the woman he loves. Thou, 
in thy ignorance of life, hast not appreciated the importance of the step ; 
and I, in my despair at the prospect of losing thee, would not reflect.” 

“ Reflection has speedily returned to you !” said she, withdrawing her 
hand, which he sought to take. 

“Indiana,” he resumed, ‘‘ see you not that you impose dishonour 
upon me, reserving the heroism for yourself, and that you condemn me 
because I would remain worthy of your love? Couldst thou still love 
me, say, simple and ignorant woman, were I to sacrifice thy life to my 
pleasure, thy reputation to my interests >” 

** You contradict yourself,” rejoined Indiana. “ If by remaining with 
you I make you happy, what should you fear from opinion ? Do you 
care more for it than for me ?” 

“‘ Not on my own account do I care for it, Indiana!” 

“On mine then? I foresaw your scruples, and to free you from all 
remorse, I have taken the active part. I did not wait for you to snatch 
me from my home; I did not even consult you previously to quitting it 
for ever. That decisive step is taken, and your conscience cannot re- 
proach you with it. At this moment, Raymon, I am dishonoured. In 
your absence I counted upon that clock the hours that consummated my 
disgrace, and now, although the dawning day finds my brow as pure as 
it was yesterday, in public opinion I am a lost woman.” 

* x ~ + * 


‘ A sudden thought shot through Raymon’s brain. The moment was 
come to conquer this woman’s pride, or it never would come. She had 
just offered him every sacrifice that he did not desire, and there she 
stood before him, in haughty confidence that she ran no dangers beyond 
those she had foreseen. Raymon saw the mode of freeing himself from 
her importunate devotion, or of profiting by it. He was too much Del- 
mare’s friend to rob him of bis wife; he ought to content himself with 
seducing her. 

“ Thou art right, my Indiana!” he exclaimed with fervour. ‘ Thou 
recall'st me to myself, thou awakenest my transports, which the idea of 
thy perils, the fear of injuring thee, had frozen...... Let him come 
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then to tear thee from my raptures—the stupid husband who locks thee 
up, and goes to sleep upon his gross violence. Henceforward thou art 
no longer his; thou art my beloved, my companion, my mistress !” 

‘ Whilst so speaking, Raymon o- heated himself, as was his 
wont, in pleading his passions. he situation was striking, was ro- 
mantic; it offered dangers that seasoned it with all the effect of a 
fashionable drama.... He acted passion so as to deceive himself, and, 
shame to the silly woman! she gave herself up in delight to these illu- 
sive demonstrations—she felt happy, radiant with joy and hope—she 
forgave everything—she was almost on the point of granting everything. 

* But Raymon lost himself by his precipitation. ... The clock struck 
seven. It is time to make an end, thought he; I must get her quietly 
home before Delmare comes here. He became more urgent and less 
tender. Indiana was recalled to herself ; she repulsed the attacks 
of cold egotistical vice.’ 


Raymon now gets into a pet, and drinks a large glass of water. 
* It calmed his delirium and cooled his love. He looked ironically at 


Indiana, and said—* Come, Madam, it is time to go home.” 


‘ A ray of light dawned upon Indiana, and revealed to her Raymon’s 
soul,’ 


Indiana now falls into a state of stupefaction that alarms Ray- 
mon, who seeks his mother’s assistance. The old lady soothes 
the wretched young woman, and recals her to herself. But In- 
diana insists upon going home alone, and on foot. 


‘In vain Madame de Ramiére trembled to see her, thus weakened 
and disordered, undertake so long a walk. 


** IT have strength enough,” she replied. ‘ A word of Raymon’s has 
given it me.”’’ 


As was to be expected, she loses her way, and, absorbed in me- 
lancholy reverie, wanders along the banks of the Seine, beyond 
the limits of Paris. 


‘ Insensibly she found herself on the brink of the water, which drove 
masses of ice to her feet, breaking them with a dry, cold sound against 
the stones that protected the banks. This greenish, murmuring water 
exercised an attractive force over Indiana's senses. One accustoms one- 
self to dreadful ideas ; once fairly admitted, one comes to take pleasure 
in them. The example of Noun’s suicide had so long solaced Indiana's 
hours of despair, that suicide had gradually become to her mind volup- 
tuously alluring. A single idea, that of religion, had withheld her 
from yielding to it. But at this moment no consistent thought swayed 
her exhausted brain. She scarcely knew that there was a God, scarcely 
recollected that Raymon existed, and walked on, nearer and nearer to 
the river, obedient to the instinct of misfortune, to the magnetism of 
suffering. 

« When she felt the piercing cold of the water that now bathed her 
feet, she awoke as from somnambulism, and looking around, saw Paris 
far behind her, the Seine flying from beneath her feet, hurrying alorig 
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the white reflection of the houses, the greyish blue of the sky. This 
continuous movement of the water, and the immobility of the ground, 
became confused in her disordered perceptions, and she thought that the 
water slept, that the earth fled. At this moment of vertigo she leant 
against a wall, and stooped, as fascinated, towards what seemed a solid 
mass...... But the barking of a dog that frolicked around her distracted 
her attention, delaying for an instant the accomplishment of her purpose. 
And now a man, who, guided by the dog’s voice, was hurrying forward, 
seized her by the waist, dragged her away, and laid her down upon the 
fragments of a deserted boat. She looked him in the face, but knew 
him not. He knelt beside her, wrapped her in his cloak, took her hands 
in his own to warm them, and called upon her name. But her brain was 
too feeble to make an effort; for eight-and-forty hours she had forgotten 
to eat. 

‘ When some degree of warmth circulated through her benumbed limbs, 
she saw Ralph on his knees before her, holding her hands, watching her 
eyes for a gleam of sense. 

“ Did you meet Noun?” she asked; and bewildered by a degree of 
monomania, added, “ I saw her go this way,” pointing to the river, 
‘* and wanted to follow her; but she went too fast, and I had not power 
to walk! “Iwas like a night-mare !”’ 


Even after this bitter lesson, an artfully pathetic letter, written 
by Raymon when, after his mother’s death, a fit of sickness made 
him feel the want of a fond woman’s cares, induces Indiana to 
fly from her husband and her cousin, secretly quit the Isle of 
Bourbon, and recross the Atlantic, to give herself up to him. 
Luckily, in the interval, he had recovered, forgotten his letter, and 
married a high-spirited heiress, who drives Indiana out of her 
house within a very few and safe minutes from her entering it. 
Again Sir Ralph, who had immediately followed her back to 
France, is her guardian angel; but he fails in all his endeavours 
to recover her from the torpor of despair into which she has now 
sunk. At length, considering her case as hopeless, he proposes to 
her that they should return to the Isle of Bourbon, (Delmare was 
dead,) and there commit suicide together. ‘To this sociable felo- 
de-se scheme she gladly assents, and again they traverse the Atlan- 
tic. But before leaping arm in arm from the brow of a rock 
into the foaming cataract, which they have selected as the scene 
of their self-slaughter, Sir Ralph wishes that his heart should at 
last be better known to Indiana, and tells her the whole story of 
his love, his sufferings, his self-immolation, if not to ber happi- 
ness, yet to the mitigation of the evils that oppressed her. ‘The 
result may be anticipated. They do not kill themselves ; but whe- 
ther they marry, or dispense with a ceremony which, whatever she 
may be pleased to aver, Madame Dudevant assuredly does not 
patronize, is not clearly stated, 
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Valentine is the next best of these novels, and though, in our 
opinion, inferior to Indiana, not much so. Its object, (begging 
the authoress’s pardon,) we cannot help believing to be an attack 
upon the existing institutions of society, as well as the delineation 
of the follies and prejudices of the divers classes of society, in- 
cluding the vices of the higher grades; for the writer's own pre- 
possessions are all manifestly democratic, and she paints her old 
Marquise, Valentine’s grandmother, such as we can fancy none 
but the female partners of the Regent Orleans’s orgies, or the 
associates of Madame du Barri in the petits appartements of Louis 
XV.—and to have been one even of these last would make her 
very old,—for without disputing the immorality of the French 
nobility prior to the revolution, we must observe that the high 
polish of their manners sufficed to insure general external de- 
corum. And yet, to our conservative eyes, even these sketches 
establish the necessity, or at least the advantage, of a clear and 
marked distinction of ranks. 

Valentine de Raimbault herself is the gentlest, purest, calmest 
of high-born maidens; she is affianced to an elegant and courtly 
diplomatist, the Comte de Lansac, whom she really likes, and be- 
lieves that she loves as warmly as her nature is capable of loving; 
and she seems altogether as happily secured as may be against 
the dangers that we have seen besetting the path of poor Indiana, 
Moreover, she has a warning example in an elder sister, Louise, 
who having, several years before the opening of the tale, fallen a 
victim to the arts of man, has been turned out of doors, with the 
living proof of her shame, whilst her noble seducer was shot by 
her father in a duel, Louise is now secreted in a farm house 
upon the Raimbault estate, the mistress of which had been her 
nurse; and the secret intercourse between the two fondly attached 
sisters involves Valentine in an intimacy with Benedict Lhery, 
the farmer’s over-educated nephew, whence springs all the mis- 
chief, and indeed all the story. Benedict, who is spoiled for a 
farmer, without being fitted for a learned profession, or made 
quite a gentleman, is the betrothed bridegroom of his equally 
over-educated cousin Athénais; but regardless of her passionate 
attachment to him, his fastidiousness only sees and disdains in her 
the follies and affectations engendered by an unsuitable education, 
and some weeks before our introduction to the parties, he had 
fallen in love with Louise, and been coldly rejected by her, not- 
withstanding that she ardently returned his passion. Her motive 
is neither pride of rank, nor humility of repentance—of this last 
sentiment the author seems to have no idea—but respect for his 


engagement to Athénais, and for the wishes of her own kind 
hosts, the Lherys. 
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We will give the first meeting of Valentine and Benedict, as a 
specimen of Madame Dudevant’s powers, in a different style 
from the disagreeable and difficult scenes that we had to translate, 
as we best could, in Indiana. It is May-day, and the village fes- 
tival assembles the neighbourhood of all ranks upon the green. 
Old Lhery takes the arm of his nephew, who is newly returned 
from college, to present him to his landlady, the Dowager 
Comtesse de Raimbault, a rich plebeian, whose wealth has 
bought back the Raimbault estates and castle, (confiscated during 
the revolution,) which she has now visited to celebrate her daugh- 
ter’s marriage in feudal style. 


‘Valentine was seated upon the turf between her mother, the 
Comtesse de Raimbault, and her grandmother, the Marquise de Raim- 
bault. Benedict knew none of these three ladies, but he had heard so 
much of them at the farm, that he was prepared for the icy, disdainful 
notice of the one, and the familiar, chatty reception of the other of the 
elder ladies. It seemed as if the old Marguise sought by her talkative 
fussiness to compensate her daughter-in-law’s contemptuous silence. But 
even this affectation of popularity was stamped with the habitual tone 
of feudal protection. 

“ What, is that Benedict?” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Is that the poppet that 
I have seen at his mother’s breast ? Good morrow, my lad. I am de- 
lighted to see thee so tall, and so well dressed. ‘Thou art so like thy 
mother that it is awful. Well, but dost’ know that we are old ac- 
quaintance? Thou art the godson of my poor son, the General, who 
fell at Waterloo. "Twas I gave thee thy first frock, but thou dostn’t 
remember much of that. How long is’t ago? Thou must be eighteen.” 

* I am two and twenty, Madam,” returned Benedict. 

“The deuce you are!” exclaimed the Marquise, “ How time flies! 
I thought thee about the age of my granddaughter Valentine, 
speak to Benedict, ‘tis the nephew of our good Lhery, the intended of 
thy little playfellow Athénais—Speak to him, child.” 


The democratically haughty Benedict is exasperated by this 
pompous affability. 

* He had fixed a bold and mocking gaze upon Valentine. . . . But the 
expression of that beautiful face was so sweet and serene, the sound of 
that voice so pure and so soothing, that the young man dropped his eyes 
and blushed like a girl. 

“ Ah Sir,” said she, “‘ what I can say to you most sincerely, is, that I 
love Athénais like a sister. Pray bring her to me, I have been long 
seeking without finding her, and would fain embrace her.” 

* Benedict bowed profoundly, and soon returned with his cousin. 
Athénais now walked about the féte, arm in arm with the noble 
daughter of the Counts of Raimbault; and although she affected to 
take this as a matter of course, as Valentine really did, she could not 


disguise the triumph of her proud joy, as she met the women who 
envied, and strove to run her down. 
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‘ The fiddle now gave the signal for the Bourrée (a provincial dance), 
Athénais was engaged to dance it with one of the youths who had way- 
laid her, and she requested Mademoiselle de Raimbault to be her vs-a- 
vis. 

“ I must wait till I am asked,” Valentine answered with a smile. 

** Well then, Benedict,” exclaimed Athénais eagerly, “‘ go and ask 
Mademoiselle.” 

‘ The intimidated Benedict consulted Valentine’s eyes. In their soft 
and candid expression he read the wish to accept his offer, and took a 
step towards her. But the Comtesse suddenly touched her arm, saying 
loud enough to be heard by Benedict ; 

My child, I forbid your dancing /a bourrée with any one but M. de 
Lansac.” 

‘ Benedict now first observed a very handsome young man, upon 
whose arm the Comtesse leant; and he recollected the name of Made- 
moiselle de Raimbault’s intended. He understood the mother’s motive. 
At a certain frill of the fiddle, executed before beginning /a bourrée, 
every gentleman, by immemorial custom, salutes his partner. The 
Comte de Lansac, too well bred to allow bimself such a liberty in 
public, compromised matters with the laws of Berry, by respectfully 
kissing Valentine’s hand. 

‘ He then tried a few steps, but finding it impossible to catch the 
measure of this dance, which no stranger ever could dance well, he 
stopped and said to Valentine— 

** T have now done my part, and at your mother’s command installed 
you here; but my awkwardness must not spoil your pleasure. You 
had a partner waiting you; allow me to resign my claim to him.” 
And turning to Benedict, he added, in a tone of exquisite politeness, 
** Will you, sir, kindly be my substitute? You will acquit yourself far 
better than me.” .... 

‘The Countess was satisfied with the diplomatic manner in which 
her intended son-in-law had arranged the affair. But suddenly the 
fiddler, facetious and waggish as are all genuine artists, interrupted the 
air of the dance, and with a malicious affectation, repeated the impera- 
tive ¢rill. The new dancer is bound to salute his partner. Benedict 
turns pale, and is out of countenance, Daddy Lhery, frightened at the 
anger that he sees in the eyes of the Countess, springs to the musician and 
implores him to go on with the dance. The village Orpheus will listen 
to nothing; triumphant amidst peals of laughter and of bravos, he per- 
sists in not resuming the air until the indispensable form is gone through. 
The other dancers grow impatient. Madame de Raimbault is about to 
take away her daughter. But M. de Lansac, a courtier and a man of 
sense, feeling the ridicule of the scene, again addresses Benedict : 

“ Come, sir, must I again authorize you to enforce a right, of which 
I dared not avail myself? You spare me nothing of your triumph.” 

‘ Benedict pressed his quivering lips to the velvet cheek of the young 
Countess. A sudden sensation of pride and joy animated him for an 
instant, but he observed that Valentine, amidst her blushes, was 
laughing heartily at the incident; and he recollected that when M. de 
Lansac kissed her hand, she had likewise blushed, but had not laughed.’ 
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That very evening Benedict becomes the agent in the stolen 
interviews between the two noble sisters; and, notwithstanding 
the fair promise of the blush unalloyed by a laugh, he and Valen- 
tine presently fall head over ears in love with each other. Both 
are, however, conscious of the insuperable obstacles that sever 
them; and although Benedict refuses to fulfil his engagement 
with Athénais, Valentine so far fulfils hers with M.de Lansac, 
as to go through the marriage ceremony: but she excludes him 
from the bridal chamber upon a plea of illness, and puts herself 
to sleep with a good dose of opium. Meanwhile, Bensiiet, a 
pair of loaded pistols in his pocket, has concealed himself in this 
same bridal chamber, with the benevolent intention of preserving 
unsullied the virgin purity of his beloved, by blowing out either 
the bridegroom’s brains or hers, and then his own, Of the noc- 
turnal scene that ensues suffice it to say, that the lover, in point 
of fact, respects the purity he had come to guard; but despairing 
of being able to guard it much longer, upon going away before 
daylight he executes so much of his original purpose as to blow 
out his own brains. He does the job imperfectly, however, and 
recovers. But Valentine is made really ill by the shock of the 
first report; and ill M. de Lansac leaves her, thus avoiding the 
inconvenience of taking a wife with him upon his diplomatic 
mission to Petersburg. 

Fifteen months of platonic love follow, guarded by the vigilance 
of poor Louise, who, though distracted with jealousy, carefully 
watches over her darling sister. At the end of this time M. de 
Lansac returns unexpectedly from Russia; but it is the impor- 
tunity of creditors, not love for the wife whose fortune is to 
satisfy them, that brings himback. Without offering to penetrate 
into her maiden bower, he desires Valentine to sign papers that 
enable him to sell her estates, shows her that he is aware of her 
connexion with Benedict and believes it to be criminal, repulses 
her attempts at confession, refuses her request to save her from 
danger by taking her away with him, and departs. And now the 
virtue of the lovers is at length exhausted. Madame Dudevant 
says :— 

* It was a fatal moment, that, sooner or later, must arrive. There is 


too much temerity in hoping to subdue passion at the age of twenty, 
and amidst daily interviews. .. . 


‘ When the moment of repentance came, it was terrible. Then bitterly 
did Benedict lament a happiness that cost him so dear. His fault was 
visited with the severest punishment that could have been inflicted upon 
him; he saw Valentine weep, and pine away in sorrow.’ 


But time is not given to see what would have come of this re- 
pentance. Valentine is expelled from the home of her fathers 
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by her base husband’s creditors, and seeks shelter at the farm, 
which Benedict had ceased to inhabit, since his rejection of his 
cousin’s hand. ‘There Athénais, who had consoled herself and 
married, gives up her own room to Valentine, whom Benedict 
privately visits, to discuss and arrange their future plans, M. de 
Lansac having, meanwhile, obligingly got himself shot in a duel. 
The husband of Athénais, who had been absent, coming home at 
night, sees a man in his wife’s room, and shoots him as he goes 
away. Valentine dies of despair, the remorseful murderer drinks 
himself to death, the wealthy Lherys purchase the Raimbault 
domains and chateau, and the pretty, young and widowed Athé- 
nais marries the illegitimate son of Louise. 


Of the third of this series of novels, Lelia, we shall speak 
much more briefly. It is decidedly the worst, and we strongly 
suspect that few readers who chanced to begin their acquaint- 
ance with the set by its perusal, would think of opening another 
of them ‘To give such an analysis of Lelia as we have given 
of Valentine is impossible, since much of the detail of the 
story is such as respect for our readers and ourselves must pre- 
vent our even alluding to. Like Valentine, it is an attack upon 
the existing laws of society, and to say the truth, though for the 
reasons above intimated we cannot explain, its satire seems to be 
directed nearly as much against those of nature. But we will 
endeavour, by a few brief words concerning the story and its 
characters, to give the reader some idea of the nature of this most 
extraordinary production of a woman, not belonging to the 
Harriette Wilson class, and to show that its popularity in France, 
and all this lady’s writings are, we are assured, highly popular, is 
no wise owing to the usual arts and address of a story teller. 

A very young, pure, and enthusiastic poet is in love with a 
mysterious beauty, Lelia, a compound of romance, ultra-German 
transcendentalism, and the coldest irony, She, who has had one 
regular intrigue, and been somewhat disgusted therewith, returns 
his passion platonically, tricks him into mistaking a courtezan 
(her sister) for herself, and laughs at him for being so duped into 
illusory happiness, "Hereupon our pure enthusiast, in rage, 
revenge, mortification, and despair, plunges headlong into an 
ultra-extravagance of debauchery, of which he is about to die, 
when he prevents the catastrophe by suicide. The female cha- 
racter presented to us as the most amiable in disposition, the 
most consistent and rational in conduct, is the aforesaid cour- 
tezan; and the male preacher and pattern of virtue is a gentle- 
man who, after running a career of wild libertinism and yet 
wilder gambling, has committed forgery, been convicted, branded, 
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and sent to the galleys, where he has duly served his time, and 
learned philosophy and morality. We must add, though the 
remark be far inferior in importance to the preceding, that the 
poet, the ex-galley slave, and Lelia herself, are all so mystically 
metaphysical in their conversations and reasonings, as actually to 
bewilder a plain English intellect, and make us despair of finding 
anything at once decent and intelligible to extract. 

But perhaps that obtuseness of perception, which the French 
deem indigenous to our foggy isle (isle brumeuse), may have 
given us a false view of Lelia; and by good luck we have the 
means of enabling the reader to balance our opinion against the 
fair author’s own. In the already cited preface to Le Secretaire 
Intime, after the justification of Indiana and Valentine that has 
been given, she goes on to speak of Lelia: 


* But may not poesy overstep the bounds of these peaceable felicities, 
these persevering credulities? (To wit, those of women who go on 
loving and trusting again and again.) Is she not entitled to take for 
the subject of her studies those sad exceptions, who, upon being un- 
deceived, pass from disappointment to despair, from despair to doubt, 
from doubt to irony, from irony to pity, and from pity to a serene im- 
passive resignation—a religious disdain of all that is not God or Thought. 

* * * * 


‘ Sensual happiness, pleasure heedless of yesterday and to-morrow, the 
triumph of the body over the soul, may appear to Irony herself, with 
all her pride and self-sufficiency, a subject rather of regret than of com- 
passion. The silent and lonely insulation of thought wrapped up in it- 
self may give serenity, but not happiness. In presence of those joys 
to which she cannot condescend, Reason may be permitted to grieve over 
the desart atmosphere in which she has taken refuge. There is nothing 
in this resigned sadness like the apology of libertinism. The wise man 
may envy the courtezan without ceasing to be wise. Plato may be 
jealous of Aspasia, without prizing less highly the lessons of Socrates. 

‘That Doubt, born of Disappointment, should unreservedly admire 
Passion sanctified by trial and pain—should kneel to the man who has 
traversed vice and its attendant tortures, in order to rise laboriously to 
the serenity of courage and of lucid conceptions,—is that a subject of 
scandal?... 

‘ If these three tales’ (Indiana, Valentine, and Lelia) ‘ are to all think- 
ing minds what they are to himself, the author cannot divine how a 
portraiture of domestic morals that had seemed correct, how a detail of 
the internal conflicts of a woman long hesitating between duty and 
passion, that had been thought true to nature, can suddenly lose all the 
merit attributed to them, because Thought, after having exposed Bru- 
tality and Egotism, takes a fancy to attack Enthusiasm.’ 


Lelia was speedily followed by Rose et Blanche, in every re- 
spect a less objectionable work, and less inferior to Indiana, but 
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another assault upon the existing state of the world, and amongst 
other parts thereof, upon that beautifully Christian institution 
which might well reconcile the philanthropic mind to all that is 
censurable in the Roman Catholic faith—we mean that of Jes 
Soeurs de la Charité (the Sisters of Charity). Madame Dude- 
vant does not, indeed, deny the merits of these uncloistered oco- 
motive nuns, their services to suffering humanity, or the superi- 
ority of their disinterested pious zeal, over the mercenary cares of 
paid hospital servants; but she strips them altogether of the 
poetic charm with which the imagination loves to ‘Invest a deli- 
cate, highly educated, highly born and affluent woman, over- 
coming the disgust of habitual refinement, the innate repugnance 
of the senses, in order to devote her whole existence to a sad 
ministering to “ all those ills that flesh is heir to.” She presents 
us in her Soeur de /a Charité with an excellent but coarse-issima 
sick nurse, rigidly chaste, but deriding and despising every species 
of delicacy and sensibility, as defects that must unfit their luckless 
possessor for the discharge of her duties to male patients, and 
even suffering her tongue to echo the oaths, slang, and almost the 
more offensive expressions, to which her attendance upon such 
patients has inured her ear. 

The story is this. Rose is a young strolling actress, born, almost 
upon the stage, of the most profligate of affectionate mothers, and 
brought up behind the scenes. From innate purity she resists 
her mother’s exhortations and commands to eke out the scanty 
earnings of her honest art by the ampler gains of that infamous 
traffic, which, in France at least, is too often combined with the 
profession of a public performer. At length her mother’s re- 
proaches and filial duty wring from her a * loathing obedience, 
when the depth and dignity of her despair constrain the young 
profligate to whom she is sold to respect her innocence. ‘This is 
a bold, we think a fine conception, and from the pen of a Scott, 
we can fancy such an incident as beautiful and sublime as it is 
overpowering. But we regret to say, that in the hands of the 
present writer, this scene, so difficult to manage, is not as well exe- 
cuted as conceived, nor yet touched with the nice delicacy requi- 
site to allow of our extracting it. ‘The conquered libertine places 
Rose first with his devotee ‘sister, then in a convent for educa- 
tion, and she resolves to love her deliverer hopelessly and eter- 
nally. Her former profession being discovered, she is expelled 
the convent, returns to the stage, and acquires a high cha- 
racter alike for virtue and for talent. Here she captivates her 
original protector, Horace Cazalés, and they are upon the point 
of marriage; but the Cazalés family successfully labour to pre- 
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vent so disreputable an alliance, and succeed in estranging him 
from the actress, 

Meanwhile, Blanche is a novice in the Parisian convent, where 
Rose was a boarder, and a romantic friendship has sprung up be- 
tween the two young girls. Blanche falls in love with the draw- 
ing-master, another libertine, who returns her passion, but not 
ardently enough to think of incumbering himself with a portion- 
less wife. Chance throws in her way, amongst his drawings, a 
paper, written by his bosom friend Horace Cazalés, confessing his 
having, two or three years since, taken a shameless advantage of 
the imbecility of a poor idiot girl, Denise Lazare, bequeathed to 
his care by her dying father, to whom he, Horace, owed the pre- 
servation of his life, and stating that he had subsequently placed 
her in a convent at Bordeaux. This paper strangely disorders 
Blanche, whose recollections of anything prior to a recent violent 
nervous illness are quite indistinct. She shows the paper to her 
confessor, and reveals her confused recollections and fears; but 
he argues against them as nervous delusions, and the preparations 
for her taking the veil proceed. We will extract the scene of her 
profession, as again in a different style from those we have already 
given. 


‘ Upon this day the church, its inlaid floor waxed like that of a salon, and 
resplendent as a mirror, was dressed out with flowers, as for the gayest 
of festivals. ‘The walls were tapestried with garlands, the pavement of 
the choir was strewed with rose-leaves, the vaulted roof impregnated with 
incense. The great silver chandeliers, the golden angles of the taber- 
nacle and of the cross, the resettes of the gothic frame-work, glittered 
with light and sunshine; and the metal flowers heaped upon the shrines, 
rendered the altar radiant with the splendour reflected from their bril- 
liant surfaces. The organ poured out floods of its own full and vibratory 
harmony; the bell rebounded with joyous cadences in its Italian belfry; 
the metallic and penetrating voices of young maidens floated dyingly 
away, from arcade to arcade, amidst the clouds of incense and of melody. 
Whilst gazing upon the chapel thus dazzling, whilst breathing such per- 
fumes, whilst inhaling the inebriating mystic humidity that seized the 
soul at the foot of the columns, whilst plunging in the extacy which 
thrilled every fibre, deluged every recess of that soul, it might have been 
difficult to guess that a poor girl in the vigour of her age, in the first 
bloom of her beauty, was about to be affianced to eternal seclusion. . . . 

‘ The clergy invited to the ceremony adorned the choir with the luxury 
of their wealth, with the splendour of their glory..... The galleries 
were thronged with the numerous friends of the community, as an author 
fills the pit of the theatre with friends to applaud his piece; the back of 
the chapel was occupied by the nuns in long black mantles; the pupils 
and boarders filled the middle portion, separated by gratings from the 
other two; and the crowd that had been unable to make way into the 
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galleries, pressed into that part of the church whence profane eyes could 
not pierce the veil that divided them from the nuns, 

‘ But at a given signal, after the customary chaunts and a short address 
from the confessor, the Abbé P——, the black curtain glided back upon 
its rods, and the whole chapter of the Augustine nuns was seen, ranged 
in a semicircle of stalls. Alone, kneeling before a praying desk, the 
novice, richly attired, enveloped in a white Indian shawl and a silver 
lama veil, awaited her parents, represented, according to custom, by two 
kindly disposed individuals. The Abbé Causcalmon, with his dignified 
demeanor and venerable countenance, was invariably commissioned to 
play the father. He arose gravely, went forward, and offered his hand 
to a tall Soeur de Charité, (sister Olympie, who had brought Blanche 
from a Bordeaux convent to this,) who knelt amongst the spectators, and 
together crossing the nave of the church, they approached the novice. 
The worthy 4bbé, accustomed to such solemnities, moved with due de- 
liberation. Not so sister Olympie, whose presence Blanche had solicited, 
and who, impatient of an idle ceremony, dragged the Abbé by the arm, 
and, to his great discomposure hurried him forwards...... But 
despite her air of hurry, sister Olympie was in tears. She loved not the 
cloistered life, could not comprehend its use, and pitied those who were 
dedicated to it.... 

‘ The father and mother, each taking a hand of the novice, again crossed 
the nave, and led her to the high altar, where Monseigneur the arch- 
bishop of V awaited her, seated in a magnificent arm chair, and 
turning his back upon the Holy of Holies, before which knelt the multi- 
tude. 

‘ Attired as for a bridal day, radiant in diamonds, satin, lace, and flowers, 
the novice, trembling like a leaf beaten by the winds, advanced with 
difficulty to a cushion placed at Monseigneur’s feet. The rich dress, 
taken from the convent treasury only for such occasions, heightened 
the elegance of her lofty stature, now timidly bent, and the dazzling 
whiteness of her bare arms and shoulders. Her heart throbbed under 
the belt of pearls, and when sister Olympie awkwardly threw back the 
veil which had concealed that lovely face from all eyes, she seemed 
a beautiful alabaster virgin from the chisel of Canova, A murmur of 
admiration, regret, and pity, arose from the throng that pressed forward 
to look upon her. 

“ My dear daughter,” said the archbishop, “ what do you ask ?”” 

‘ The father and mother answered, “ We present our beloved daughter 
to the minister of the Lord, that she, now the betrothed of Christ, may 
become his bride.” 

“ It is well,” returned the prelate, “ let her approach, and may the 
Lord give ear to her prayers !” 

‘ The novice arose. 

You are afhanced to the Lord, my dear daughter.” 

** Yes, father,” answered sister Blanche, so softly and timidly, that 
scarce could the sound of her voice be heard. 

** Since when ?” 

“* More than three years.” 
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* Have you reached the age at which you can dispose of yourself }” 

“ T am upwards of twenty-one years old. 

“* What is your name, my dear sister ?” 

“ Sister Blanche.” 

“ That is your conventual name; but your name amongst men ?” 

“* Blanche.—I never knew” ..... 

** Denise Lazare,” said sister Olympie, in audible accents. 

‘ The effect of this name seemed magical upon several persons near 
the altar. The Abbé P » who stood upon its steps, uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise, and hastened towards the novice with a vivacity 
not belonging to his age. Sister Blanche shuddered as though a red-hot 
iron had touched her ; and her pale face was crimsoned. She half arose, 
as if to protest against sister Olympie’s sentence, But suddenly, casting 
her bewildered eyes around, she grasped the Abbé P——’s arm, and 
clinging to it with all her strength she stretched out her other hand 
towards a man, lividly pale, who had detached himself from the crowd, 
and stood before her, motionless, his hair on end, his lips blue. Then, 
collecting all the courage inspired by terror and distraction, 

“Tis he, ‘tis he !” she exclaimed, seeking to hide herself under the 
folds of her confessor’s white official robe, and fell senseless upon the 
richly flowered carpet of the altar. 

‘The pale man, in whom the reader will have recognized Horace 
Cazalés, had stood petrified from the moment the novice’s veil was 
removed. But when she recognized him, when she had blasted him 
with her dreadful gaze, he sprang towards her, and would have followed 
sister Olympie, who, in her robust arms, was carrying Blanche off 
toward the choir, had not the Abbé P , With his air of blended 
mildness and severity, seized him by the coat. 

‘* No scandal, sir,” said he to Horace in an under tone. “ I know 
every thing. I will have the honour of waiting upon you in the course 
of the day ; withdraw.”’ 


Horace Cazalés is now persuaded by his devout sister, that it 
is his duty, forgetting the actress Rose, to marry his former vic- 
tim; as is Blanche by a young ascetic Jesuit confessor, substi- 
tuted for the unmanageably rational Jesuit, Abbé P , that it 
is her’s to efface her unconscious pollution by the Church’s sanc- 
tion, and to save her polluter’s soul by accepting his hand. She 
dies of agitation and suffering upon the evening of her wedding- 
day, and Rose again forsakes the theatre to take the veil in the 
convent—the superior who had expelled her being changed,— 
where she had known and loved Blanche. 

The reader will have observed that there is much to dislike as 
well as to like in Rose et Blanche. It is less animated and 
interesting in its progress than Indiana and Valentine ; but what 
we feel most disposed to censure is, that Rose, who, surrounded 
by vice, had conceived and loved virtue as something poetically 
beautiful and heroic, finds it so dull, so prosaically commonplace 
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in the devotee’s chateau, aud in the convent, during her first resi- 
dence there, that we cannot help fearing she should repent her 
resistance to her mother’s will. Nor is this irksome feeling re- 
lieved by representations.of her self-satisfaction in her own good 
conduct, during her second theatrical career. Then we see her 
first engrossed by her love for Horace, and willing to sacrifice to 
him her hardly earned reputation, nay, in her secret heart, even her 
long high-prized virtue, and afterwards broken-hearted by his 
desertion, and the death of Blanche. Has our authoress no sus- 
picion of the secret and proud self-enjoyment of arduous virtue? 


The next of our authoress’s publications is a collection of tales, 
to which the longest, Le Secretaire Intime, gives its name: and, 
as the shorter tales are merely so many, not very interesting, ver- 
sions of the authoress’s favourite theses, to wit, virtue without 
absolute chastity, and the difficulty to the heart of woman of 
loving a second time after the disappointment of its first affec- 
tions, to the Secretaire Intime we shall confine out attention; the 
rather that we here find, what we suspect to be George Sand’s 
or Madame Dudevant’s beau ideal of wedded life. 

This is the story of a young Frenchman (Count St. Julien,) 
of a noble but decayed family, austerely educated by a con- 
scientious Catholic priest, who runs away from his father’s dila- 
pidated ci-devant chateau in disgust upon learning that his mother 
had, in the days of her youth, been frail. On the road he falls 
in with a beautiful Italian princess, in a rather theatrical cos- 
tume, but the actual reigning sovereign of dominions, some few 
miles square, in Friuli; he pleases her fancy, and is engaged 
as her confidential secretary. Princess Quintilia Cavalcanti im- 
mediately becomes to her new secretary an object of admiration, 
curiosity, perplexity and suspicion. She is incomparably beau- 
tiful, intellectual, zealous in her sovereign duties, and learned, 
and almost equally giddy, coquettish and frivolous; whilst her 
frank good humour too often degenerates into a sort of hail-fellow- 
well-met manner, into masculine coarseness, for—horresco referens, 
but the truth must be told—the beautiful princess smokes! St. 
Julien is immediately assailed with reports of her licentiousness 
and cruelty. A French traveller boasts of having had a bal 
d’opera intrigue with her at Paris. A story is current at her 
court of a certain Max, the illegitimate son of a German prince, 
and her first love, who had unaccountably disappeared after a 
public quarrel with her, and was believed to be buried in a cer- 
tain pavilion, further notorious as the usual scene of her assig- 
nations. An equerry intimates that he has been a favoured lover, 
and owes his life, as a discarded one, solely to his extreme dis- 
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cretion; and a page, whom the princess persists in treating as 
a child, and admitting to the familiarity of a child, incessantly 
rallies St. Julien upon his stupidity and dulness, in not uniting 
the post of favourite to that of confidential secretary. A thousand 
accidents confirm these degrading ideas of Quintilia, which are 
contradicted only by want of actual evidence, and by her apparent 
tranquil consciousness of self-approbation. ‘The unhappy secre- 
tary meanwhile is madly in love with his princess, utterly at a loss 
whether to think her the first of created beings, or another Ca- 
therine II, of Russia, jealous of every body, and thoroughly 
miserable. At length he hazards a declaration of his passion, 
which is received with irony, and followed by a confession of his 
uncertainties about her character. Some days afterwards, the 
princess sends for him, desires him to turn his love into friendship, 
and, to prove her value for this last sentiment from him, gives 
him an explanation, which, however, explains nothing, except, 
perhaps, some of the writer’s peculiar notions. The passage that 
seems to bear this interpretation is as follows :— 

‘Do not take me for a virtuous woman, Julien. I know not what 
virtue is; I believe in it as I do in Providence, without defining or 
comprehending it. I know not what it is to struggle against oneself ; 
I never had occasion to do so; I never subjected myself to principles; 
I have never felt a want of them; I never was hurried further than I 
chose to go; I have fully indulged all my fancies, and never found 
myself in danger. A man who feels in his soul no shameful wound re- 
quiring concealment may drink to intoxication, and lay bare to view all 
the recesses of his conscience. A woman who does not love vice need 
not fear it; she may traverse its mire without a single stain upon her 
gown ;* she may touch the foulness of soul of others, as the sister of 
charity touches the leprosy in the hospital. She has the privilege of 
toleration and pardon: if she does not use it she must be wicked. To 
be chaste and wicked is to be cold, to be chaste and kind is to be good. 
I never thought this difficult for well governed minds.’ 


We will add an extract or two, exhibiting princess Quintilia as 
she appears to St. Julien and the reader. She has been for 
months shut up in her cabinet with her secretary, studying the 
philosophy of government, preparing codes of law, maturing pro- 
jects for promoting the happiness of her subjects. 


* Six months had passed thus. One evening the work was finished ; 
the princess had been more serious and thoughtful than usual; she 
wrote with her own hand a last page in the register that Julien offered 
her. While she wrote, Ginetta, (a favourite waiting maid,) who had 
stolen softly into the room, waited anxiously, her quick eye glancing 
interrogatively, now at the door where Julien perceived the skirt of 
Galeotto (the page), now at the darkened and knitted brow of the prin- 


* This seems rather easier for man in his doublet and hose, than for woman in her 
flowing robes.— Petticoats are apt to get sadly draggled in the mire. 
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cess, The princess laid down her pen absently, buried her head in her 
hands, took the pen up again, played a moment with a lock of her hair 
that had broken loose, started, wrote a few figures, signed the register, 
closed and pushed it away. Then rising, she turned to Ginetta, and 
stuck the pen amidst her black locks. The chambermaid uttered a 
cry of joy. ‘‘ Have you done at last, madam ?” she exclaimed. “ Will 
that beautiful hand quit the pen to resume the sceptre and the fan? 
- «+ May toss to the winds the ugly pen that you have placed in my 
hair, and that feels as heavy as lead ?” 


** Make an auto-da-fé of it an thou wilt,” answered Quintilia ; “‘ 1 work 
no more this year.”’ 


She now, to the mortification of St. Julien, gives herself up 
to mirth with Ginetta and Galeotto, and devotes her attention 
as exclusively to inventing dresses for a fancy ball, as she had 
previously done to legislation and political economy. 


‘ The ball was magnificent. Thanks to one of the princess's most 
whimsical devices, the whole court represented an immense collection 
of butterflies and other insects. Variegated tight dresses fitted close to 
the shape; great wings of different materials, adjusted by invisible wires, 
were unfolded behind the shoulders, or along the back ; and no one 
could sufficiently admire the correctness of the tints and shades, the cut 
and position of the wings ; even the countenance of each insect was imi- 
tated by the head-dress of the personifier 

‘ The princess herself had regulated the choice and the distribution of 
the costumes. She had consulted twenty naturalists, and turned over 
every entomological work in her library, to obtain a degree of per- 
fection, capable of maddening with delight all professors of natural 
history... . 

‘ The apartments were hung and carpeted with flowers, and amongst 
garlands of roses, silken ladders were hidden, fixed to the walls or 
hanging from the roof. The boldest insects climbed up these fragile 
supports, and displayed themselves and their wings below the ceiling 
or between the pillars. . . . Quintilia, surrounded by professions of 
love and adoration, gave herself up to the pleasure of being admired, 
with a youthfulness of intoxication that distracted St. Julien.’ 


The favourite librarian, a profound naturalist, now affects to 
take a red scarabeus or criocére for the ghost of a scarabeus that 
he had philosophically slain; the princess is amusing herself 
with the scene, which seems ending in a joyous recognition, when 
the Abbate Scipione, who acts as master of the ceremonies, leads 
her aside to the balcony, where St. Julien is lurking angry and 
unseen, to tell her that the red scarabeus is masked contrary to 
order, and that nobody knows who he is. She indignantly orders 
him to be turned out after telling his name. 


‘ “ Sir,” said the abbate to the criocére, with an arrogance assumed 
for the first time in his life, “‘ who are you? Her highness insists upon 
knowing.” 


x2 
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‘ The stranger whispered his name to the master of the ceremonies, 
but he was not affected by it as the librarian had been. “I do not 
know you,” said he, “ and as you are not invited, I am commanded to 
show you out.” 


“ First tell the princess my name,” rejoined the stranger, “ and if she 
then commands me to withdraw... .” 

* * * . * 

* Rosenheim !” exclaimed the princess violently, “ did I hear aright? 
Speak louder. Or, no! no! rather speak lower,—Rosenheim ?” 

“ Rosenheim,” repeated the abbate, ready to faint. 

‘ But the princess, instead of crushing him with her anger, sprang with 
a loud cry of joy to his neck, and forcibly embraced him, ejaculating the 
while: “ Ah! U'abbate! my dear abbate !”* 

This mysteriously introduced Rosenheim proves in the end 
to be the murdered Max himself, who is privately married to 
Quintilia, and prefers injuring her reputation by stolen interviews, 
to appearing openly as her husband. And this we apprehend to 
be Madame Dudevant’s notion of conjugal felicity; an opinion 
strongly corroborated by an observation of the old librarian, the 
confidant of Max and Quintilia, who is commissioned to reveal 
the state of affairs to St. Julien, prior to his final dismissal from 
the court; a fate which he had justly brought upon himself by a 
mad attempt upon the princess’s person, as well as by his imper- 
tinent prying into her secrets. The librarian ends his explanation 
with these words :— 

‘ This union continues so beautiful and so pure, that it proves the 
excellence of those laws of Lycurgus which obliged husbands to visit 
their wives with all the precautions employed by lovers, to avoid de- 
tection.’ 


The last novel upon our list has made its appearance since our 
remarks upon the preceding ones were written; the space which 
these have already occupied warns us to be brief in what we 
have to say of this new production of our prolific authoress. In 
powerful writing and vigorous portraiture, Jacques bears more 
resemblance to Indiana and Valentine, than to its three imme- 
diate predecessors; and one reason of this may be, that the object 
of it is the same with those two remarkable productions. Deci- 
dedly, Madame Dudevant is so much more at home in her deli- 
neations of matrimonial miseries, (of which in fact Jacques is but 
a third picture,) than in any other field, that she would well deserve 
to be called the Anti-matrimonial Novelist, if such a title implied 
any enviable distinction. Notwithstanding the repeated dis- 
claimers which we have seen she has made of the imputed (fairly 
enough, we think) tendency of her works, she has in this new one 
put the following declaration into the mouth of the hero, which 
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must be received, we suppose, as a proof that her own sentiments 
on the subject remain unaltered. 


‘I have not changed my opinion, I have not become reconciled to 
society, and marriage I still look upon as one of its most odious insti- 
tutions. I doubt not that it will be abolished, if mankind make any 
progress towards justice and reason; a more humane and not less sacred 
tie will replace it, and secure the existence of the children who shall be 
born to one man and one woman, without enchaining for ever the liberty 
of either. But men are too coarse (grossiers) and women too cowardly 
(ldches) to demand a law more noble than the law of iron which rules 
them ; to beings without conscience and without virtue, heavy chains are 
necessary. In this age it is impossible to realise the ameliorations which 
a few generous spirits dream of ; these spirits forget that they are a cen- 
tury in advance of their contemporaries, and that before the law can be 
changed, man himself must be changed.’ 

His actions, however, are not in unison with his professions; 
he marries—and is punished accordingly. 

In the present instance, the authoress has illustrated the impos- 
sibility of constant love, and wedded happiness, by the fate of a 
union, the counterpart of which is certainly not of frequent occur- 
rence in actual life. The husband, Jacques, is a man, who, 
having lived through the tempest of Napoleon’s triumphs and 
fate, and had some score of impassioned intrigues in as many 
years, becomes, at the age of thirty-five, tired of active life and 
turns philosopher, and fancies it happiness to lie on the sofa 
and smoke hour after hour by the side of his wife; and the lady 
is a pretty, ignorant, romantic school-girl of seventeen, who has 
nothing upon earth with which to occupy her solitude except her 
love and admiration of her silent, smoking husband. Jacques him- 
self is, we must confess, a personage the prototype of whom we 
never had the good luck to meet with, or hear of. Men there are 
still, we doubt not, even in these degenerate days, who can drink 
a whole company under the table, and walk steadily away. But 
that a boy of fifteen, the first time he pollutes his lips with 
tobacco or alcohol, should smoke and swill brandy, at the 
discretion of a whole regiment, without perceptible effect upon 
head, stomach, or nerves, is a physiological phenomenon as start- 
ling, as his laming, in a previously determined manner, a professed 
duellist, the very first time he wields a sabre. One who begins 
80 is not to be judged by common rules ; wherefore we have not 
a word to say upon the probability of his committing suicide, to 
enable his faithless wife to marry her paramour. ‘The character 
of this personage, the fickle, impetuous, selfish Octave, is true 
to nature; as is, we fear, the passion he inspires in the tender 
heart of the sweet but silly heroine, Fernande. Many of the 
minor characters are admirable sketches. The rough veterans 
of the Imperial army are hit off with a spirited, a masculine hand. 
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Art. III.—Z’ Italie et ? Europe, par J.C. Beltrami. Paris. 
1834, S8vo. 


Hekz is another pamphlet on Italian politics, which tempts us 
to return to that subject sooner than we had intended, The 
author, Signor Beltrami, is the traveller who some years since 
published an account of his Journey to the Sources of the Mis- 
sissippi. He labours to prove in his present publication, that 
Europe is under the greatest obligations to Italy, as the mother 
of sciences, literature and the arts,—that Europe has made a 
very ungrateful return to her benefactress, in allowing her terri- 
tory to be divided and kept in subjection by foreigners, and that 
in order to clear off the long-standing score of obligation, the 
nations of Europe, and France in particular, ought now to inter- 
fere, for the purpose, we presume, (for this is not clearly stated,) 
either of making the Austrians evacuate the Italian provinces 
which they possess, or of obtaining free institutions for the other 
Italian states, or for both these purposes together. The author 
dedicates his pamphlet to the king of the French, who, he says, 
will acquire immortal glory by protecting liberty and order 
united, and by the salutary influence he will thus exercise over 
the whole European family, from the German Ocean to the 
mouths of the Volga, &c. And because France has taken a part 
in settling the question of the succession in Spain and Portugal, 
Italy, Mr. Beltrami says,—Italy, the mater alma of liberty and 
civilization,—Italy, which has given to Louis-Philippe an incom- 
parable consort and a most amiable family, &c., cannot but ex- 
pect a return of restoration (sic in libro).—pp. 6—S. Mr. Bel- 
trami then enters into an elaborate recapitulation of all the 
discoveries, improvements and other benefits which Italy has 
conferred upon Europe, in answer, it seems, to some tirade of the 
French press derogatory to the character of his country. 

We will not discuss any item of the claims Mr. Beltrami puts 
forth in behalf of his native land; we have ourselves been ever 
ready to render justice to the talents and merits of the Italians, as 
many of our pages can testify. We have taken their part against 
the rash judgments and absurd dogmatism of travellers, as well 
as against the exaggerations of political partisans, whether foreign 
or native, who would represent the whole of Italy as sunk into 
utter degradation, as a country unfit for rational beings to live in, 
as a land, in short, of the dead, or at best, of slaves. All such 
sweeping judgments passed upon twenty millions of people, in a 
high state of civilization, subject to seven or eight different 
governments, between which there are many shades of diversity 
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in the principles and practice of administration, as well as in the 
local institutions, we look upon as utterly worthless, disgraceful 
only to the utterers. To compare the condition of the Italian 
states under the restored governments with that of either Spain 
or Portugal under Ferdinand and Miguel, would be a mere 
stretch of rhetorical figure, as any unbiassed observer who has 
lived in both the Peninsulas can aver. 

The Foreign Quarterly has no party object to favour, no poli- 
tical bias to indulge; it reviews works on political questions 
concerning foreign countries, upon the same grounds as it 
reviews works on literature and the sciences, that is to say, with 
reference to the merits of the works themselves, and to the 
logical and moral justness of the principles maintained in them. 
In a late number, (xxvi. p. 340,)"we had occasion to notice two 
works on Italy, one an organ of the ultra-liberal or republican 
party, and the other by a writer whom we think we may style a 
friend to constitutional principles, though not an advocate of 
revolutions. Without adopting all the conclusions of this last 
writer, we stated his arguments, and we observed of him that he 
seemed successfully to combat several assertions, and to expose 
several fallacies of the ultra-liberals, and that there was much in his 
book that deserved a calm attention. By inviting discussion on 
the present condition of Italy, and on the best and most practica- 
ble means of improving that condition, we think that Count Dal- 
pozzo has rendered a service to his country. Discussion is the 
only means of arriving at truth, even although each of the par- 
ties debating should be wrong in some of its positions or infer- 
ences, Until M. Dalpozzo’s book appeared, we must say we 
had read nothing in the shape of a dispassionate attempt to 
elucidate the very intricate subject of Italian politics, Now and 
then, it is true, we have found admissions in several writers of 
unexceptionable character, Italian and foreign,* which confirmed 
us in our belief that the evils of the restoration in Italy had been 
much exaggerated, and that the course of material and moral im- 

rovement had by no means been stopped since that epoch. 
The worst features of Napoleon’s military despotism have dis- 
appeared, whilst several of his improvements in the judicial and 
economical branches of his administration have remained. In 


* Among the foreign writers who have spoken without passion or prejudice of the 
past and present condition of Italy, we may mention Valery, Maltebrun in his Ane 
nales des Voyages, Tournon, Artaud and Walsh. Of Italian authorities we may quote 
Canti, Botta, Coracini, Bertolotti, Laugier, Coppi (Annali d’ Italia fino al 1819), 
Francesco Forti, and articles in the Antologia, the Progresso, the Annali Civili of the 
two Sicilies, &c. 
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speaking of the progress of a country, we mnst judge by compa- 
rison. We hear a great deal about the kingdom of Italy, but 
few people seem to notice that this kingdom was not in extent 
or population more than one third of Italy. It comprised Lom- 
bardy and Venice, Modena, the Legations, and the Marches. 
Another full third, the lion’s share, was incorporated with the 
French empire, which thereby stretched its frontiers to the north 
of the Po as far as Vercelli, and to the south of that river to 
beyond Parma, and again extended beyond the Apennines down 
to Terracina. Piedmont, Genoa, Tuscany, Parma and Rome, with 
about six millions of people, were transformed into French depart- 
ments. ‘The remaining third constituted the kingdom of Naples, 
which retained its old frontiers, and an outward show of nation- 
ality under one 9f Napoleon’s prefect-kings. Such were the 
unity and nationality of Italy under Napoleon; one third of the 
country was merged into France, and the other two thirds were 
governed by his lieutenants. ‘These two latter kingdoms how- 
ever (Italy and Naples) had at least each a native administration, 
a central government and a native army; they figured as distinct 
nations, though politically dependent on France, ‘These advan- 
tages Naples has retained by the restoration, and in a greater 
degree than before; for, certainly, whatever influence Austria may 
be thought to exercise over that kingdom, it cannot be seriously 
asserted to have assumed the character of barefaced direct dicta- 
tion which Napoleon once exercised over the same country. 
Naples by the restoration has also been re-united to the import- 
ant island of Sicily. Under the name of the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, it now figures as the first in population and resources 
among the second rate powers of Europe, immediately after 
Prussia and Spain. 

The kingdom of Italy, on the contrary, was considerably dimi- 
nished by the change, having lost Modena and the northern Papal 
provinces, in consequence of which its present extent and popu- 
lation, under the name of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, are 
not more than two thirds of what they formerly were. It has lost 
much of its outward splendour, for the Austrian viceregal court 
and administration are less pompous and more parsimonious than 
the former; it may also be said to have lost its fine army, as the 
actual Italian regiments, ten in number, are not kept together in 
one body, but are doing duty separately in other parts of the Aus- 
trian monarchy. Its dependence upon Vienna in civil matters is 
also greater and more direct than it was formerly on the cabinet 
of Napoleon. But has the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom lost 
likewise in its industry, in its judicial and economical administra- 
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tion, in its system of instruction, in its internal prosperity? All 
these offer points for a comparison, which we should like to see 
fairly instituted and grounded upon authenticated facts. Looking 
to the statistical journals, we see many signs of material prosperity 
in Lombardy. If we examine the works that come from the presses 
of Milan and other cities of the same state, we see evidence of men- 
tal progress, and often a freedom of sentiment which we should 
look for in vain in the works published under Napoleon. The 
public, and especially the elementary, instruction appears to be fast 
spreading. On the liberal side, we have seen vague and often in- 
consistent assertions of individual cases of hardship which look like 
exceptions, a great deal of ridicule cast upon the alleged stupidity 
or blundering of some of the Austrian functionaries, and much in- 
vective and declamation. The Austrian code of laws is by 
some represented as far inferior to the French: other authorities, 
by no means partial to Austria, give a different judgment on it. 
“ The Austrian code,” says one of these,* “ civil, criminal and 
ecclesiastical, is the best on the continent, and superior by far 
to the boasted code of Napoleon. It was begun by Joseph II. 
and has been continued down to the present “time; it bears the 
name of Codex Francisci I.” The Austrian penal code is very 
mild, some say too mild, except always in what regards political 
offences. But with regard to these, Napoleon’s code, and still 
more his practice, were also far from mild. It is true that the 
awe inspired by his power, the total subjection to which he had 
reduced the people’s minds, and the hopelessness of resistance, 
made conspiracies and revolts very scarce in his time; still there 
are instances of dreadful severity against several who were rash 
enough to make the attempt. Without going back to the atroci- 
ties of the first revolutionary invasion, to the massacres of Pavia, 
Binasco, Lugo, Arezzo, Terracina, &c. we may mention the fate 
of the commune of Crespino on the Lower Po in 1806, and the 
military executions at Mantua in 1810, for political offences. 
Napoleon’s state prisons, whether in France or Italy, were far 
from empty, as the records of Fenestrelle,+ Chateau d’If, Com- 
piano, Ham, Vincennes, Joux, &c. can prove. 

With regard to those fine and extensive Italian provinces 
which were violently incorporated with the French empire, they 


* “ Austria as it is,’ London, 1827. See also Mr. Russel’s Tour in Germany, a 
very candid writer. His sketch of the Emperor Francis and of the Imperial family, 
as distinct from the Aulic Council or Cabinet, we would recommend to those who may 
feel curiosity on the subject. 

+ Of the numerous state prisoners confined at Fenestrelle, Cardinal Pacca gives a 
list in his Memoirs. They were men of various conditions, ecclesiastics and laymen, 


from various parts of Italy, besides Spaniards, See Foreign Quarterly Review, 
No. XXL. p. 68. 
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have by the restoration recovered their old nationality; the restored 
governments, whatever their deficiencies may be, are Italian, 
the rulers and the ruled are countrymen, they speak the same 
language, understand each other’s manners and habits; the 
money raised by taxes is spent in the country; the offices are 
filled by natives. The young men are no longer snatched from 
their families and their pursuits, and sent by thousands every 
year to a foreign depot, or a foreign camp beyond the Alps, 
never to return, and after a few years, perhaps months, of a 
life of hardship and privations, to die a miserable death by the 
hand of a Spanish guerrilla, or in the swamps of Poland, or the 
snows of Russia, in order that the dynasty of an upstart might 
become “ the oldest in Europe.” Captain Laugier, in his spirited 
Letter to the authors of the Ephemerides Militaires de France, 
published in 1819, calculated from the lists of the conscription, 
that not less than 100,000 Italians, natives of Piedmont, Genoa, 
Parma, Tuscany and Rome, (which number was constantly kept 
up by fresh conscriptions,) were serving scattered in the ranks of 
the French army from 1808 to 1814, independently of the army 
of the “ kingdom of Italy,” amounting to 80,000 men, and of 
the contingent of the kingdom of Naples. The 100,000 men, 
however, above mentioned, were considered as Frenchmen, and 
drafted into French regiments; and they had not even the satis- 
faction of being commanded by Italian officers, or of having their 
deeds commemorated in the bulletins as Italian soldiers. ‘These 
are facts which it is well to remind people of who talk about Ita- 
lian independence in those days. 

Of the Italian states which have been restored to nationality, 
the dominions of the king of Sardinia constitute the most import- 
ant.* With four millions of people, an active, spirited and 
industrious race; a country rich in native productions; with a fine 
army, a large tract of sea coast, which rears up 40,000 of the best 
seamen in the Mediterranean,+ possessing one of the finest 
islands in that sea, the Sardinian monarchy holds a respectable 


* Rome, Tuscany and Parma are the others. Of Rome this journal has spoken at 
length in No. XXI. With regard to Tuscany, we do not think we can refer those who 
wish to have a correct idea of its actual social and civil state, to better information 
than that contained in an article in the Journal of Education, No. $. They will find 
there that the people of Tuscany are in fact happy, as far as that word can apply to a 
whole population. Of Parma we hear little, but that little is not of a kind to make 
us believe that the government of Maria Louisa is harsh or oppressive. 

+ Genoa and its Riviera have now 5000 merchant vessels, and about 40,000 seamen 
inscribed on the maritime lists. The arrivals in the port of Genoa in the year 1832 
were 2857, of which 2283 were under the native flag, and out of these, 427 from the 
Black Sea, 100 ‘from Egypt and the Levant, 607 from ports of the Atlantic, aud 
41 from America. The exports were sixty millions, and the imports seventy-two mil- 
lions of francs. 
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rank among the second rate powers of Europe. Its flag navi- 
gates all the seas in perfect security. Its subjects have a na- 
tional name of which they need not be ashamed. The Pied- 
montese, it is well known, have a strong spirit of nationality. 
Their neighbours and fellow subjects, the Genoese, sprung from 
the same Ligurian stock, are thriving in their maritime com- 
merce far more than at any other period of their history. They 
have not the monopoly of the Levant, as they had in the 13th 
century, but they still carry on a great part of that trade, and 
they have besides a fast growing commerce with South America. 
What was the trade of Genoa under Napoleon? and what 
was the trade of the Genoese republic before Napoleon, when 
the Barbary corsairs carried off its vessels in sight of its very 
coast? 

An intelligent young traveller, who visited the Sardinian states 
in the course of last year, gives us the following plain unsophis- 
ticated account of the condition and spirit of the population, 

After speaking of the restoration in Piedmont, in 1814, which, 
although attended by no violent reaction or persecution of any 
sort, replaced things as they had been before the French occupa- 
tion of 1798, and by virtue of which the superior ranks in the 
army, in the administration, and in the law, have been filled almost 
exclusively by the nobility, which is very numerous in that coun- 
try, he adds :— 


“‘ The clergy, however, retain considerable influence, the throne is 
supported by the altar, and as the spirit of the population is generally 
religious, this support is not here as illusory as it has proved elsewhere. 
Among the other classes there is no doubt a vague discontent, which, 
however, does not go so far as to favour revolt, and this has been proved 
by the fact, that the masses have nowise joined in the attempts at mili- 
tary revolution which have taken place of late years. Recent examples 
have also proved that the French propagandists will find no support 
here from the mass of the people. Most of the inhabitants of Piedmont 
are proprietors, and therefore attached to material order. ‘They have not 
forgotten our invasion; they can appreciate the just value of liberty 
brought in at the point of foreign bayonets; and they are also aware that 
constitutions transplanted from one country to another seldom take root, 
I have conversed here with several enlightened liberals, men who are 
enabled by their social position to form a correct idea of the opinions of 
the generality of their countrymen; they have all assured me that they 
expect no good either from a French intervention, or from a revolu- 
tion, but that they hope much from time, and the impulse of general 
causes. These liberals, whom I call progressive, in order to distinguish 
them from such as are merely revolutionary, are numerous in Piedmont, 
and they have many partizans in the ranks of the nobility. The only 
part of the French system which they regret is the equality before the 
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law, established by the Code Napoleon. To be impartial, however, we 
must allow, that abuses are not in this country so numerous or so cry- 
ing as one might suppose from the arbitrary power the government is 
possessed of. Whether it be a natural moderation on the part of its 
princes, or that they have feared to inflame opinion by doing all that they 
could do, it is certain that their dominion has been far from oppressive ; 
far from being so worrying as the Austrian dominion is in Lombardy. 
Turin enjoys a liberty de facto, of which Milan exhibits not a shadow. 
Many monstrous prerogatives which belong to the king remain unem- 
ployed, as a weapon which is never taken out of the scabbard.”—Voyage 
en Suisse, en Lombardie, et en Piémoni, par le Comte Theobald Walsh,* 
vol. ii. pp. 102—104. 

The administration is orderly and economical, the court is re- 
gular and even exemplary in its habits, and there is none of that 
lavish expenditure, and that profligacy which have disgraced other 
absolute courts. ‘There is an old saying in Piedmont, that the 
House of Savoy has never produced a tyrant. 


“* The bitterness of the invectives” (observes Count Walsh) “ which 
are daily poured out against these poor despots, some of whom are per- 
sonally the best people in the world, reminds me of a certain tra- 
veller, who, in noticing some African animal, speaks of it as ‘ very 
ferocious, for it defends itself against the hunters who want to kill it.’ 
«+++. The troops are well fed and well clothed; they manceuvre well, 
and soldiers as well as officers have a true military bearing and appear- 
ance. Charles Albert pays much attention to the army....... The 
spirit of the officers, who are mostly nobles, is in favour of the govern- 
ment. In the last conspiracy (1833) very few of them were implicated. 
The privates, who are taken chiefly from the rural population, have no 
settled opinions, and in any case are not hostile to the government; but 
among the non-commissioned officers there exists a leaven of discontent, 
which has repeatedly risen into fermentation. Most of these men belong 
to the class of citizens; they have received some education, they see 
themselves debarred from promotion, and they know there was a time 
when it was not so. This explains the part the army took in the re- 
volt of 1820. The object of that revolt was to drive the Austrians 
beyond the Alps, and to unite Northern Italy under a native constitu- 
tional sceptre.” 


The union of Lombardy with Piedmont is an old and cherished 
project of the Piedmontese. This accounts for several superior 
officers and noblemen attached to their king having at first joined 
in the movement. Victor Emmanuel, however, did not approve 
of the plot. 

“The conception of the plan was grand and patriotic, but supposing 
it to have been executable, the plan was not yet sufficiently mature, and 
the populations had not had time to become associated with it. The sudden 


* This book we shall probably notice more fully hereafter. 
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explosion of the Neapolitan revolution obliged the Piedmontese conspira- 
tors to precipitate theirs before they had collected all their means. The 
result was a mere military insurrection, insulated amidst the masses, and 
unable to cope with the superior forces of Austria. A great number of 
young men of the first families in the country were at the head of the 
conspiracy ; the motives of most of them were pure and disinterested, as 
I have heard acknowledged by honourable men who had fought in the 
opposite ranks.”—J6. vol. ii. pp. 108—109. 


No doubt, the idea of a North-Italian kingdom, extending 
from the Alps to the Apennines, having Milan and Turin for its 
capitals, and Genoa and Venice for its seaports, with a popula- 
tion of between nine and ten millions, and extending over one of 
the most fertile regions in Europe,—such a kingdom is a splendid 
vision, and, supposing the Austrians out of the question, might be 
realized without any great obstacles from localities, or from the 
various populations themselves. There is no natural frontier be- 
tween Piedmont and Lombardy: the same great river waters both, 
and receives its affluents from both the Alps and Apeninnes; and 
Parma, Modena, and the Legations are natural parts of the 
same region. The idea of such a union is much more plausible 
than the startling one of melting down all the Italian populations, 
even unto Calabria and Sicily, into one great state, and that state 
a republic! Why, it would require a stern unbending despotism 
of a quarter of a century at least in order to amalgamate Neapoli- 
tans and Sicilians with the Milanese; Romans and Tuscans with 
the Piedmontese. The great cities of the south are interested 
against sucha scheme. ‘The climate, the localities, the character 
of the populations, are too essentially different. Naples has been 
for eight hundred years a kingdom by itself; its boundaries have 
never varied; during the two hundred years it was subject to 
the crown of Spain it suffered greatly, but its national character 
remained; the habits, manners, feelings, local institutions, are 
based upon its entity as a distinct country, With seven millions 
and a half of inhabitants, a splendid capital, which ranks the third 
in Europe, a soil rich in all the productions of the south, and an 
immense line of coast, the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, placed be- 
tween Europe and Africa and onthe threshold of the Levant, has 
within itself all the elements of prosperity, and a distinct political 
orbit assigned to it by nature itself. This, however, should not 
exclude a federal bond between it and the rest of the Peninsula. 

Analogous reasons militate against the amalgamation of Tus- 
cany and Rome with either Naples or North Italy, but there 
exists not the same repulsive force between Tuscany and Rome; 


they were both once in the boundaries of Italia proper, as far as 
the Rubicon. 
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Ever since the close of the middle ages, the political tendency 
of Italy has been to form great divisions; numbers of diminu- 
tive principalities and republics have gradually disappeared, by 
being incorporated with their neighbours, Out of these amalga- 
mations, the Sardinian monarchy, Lombardy, Tuscany, and the 
Papal State have been formed. The same progressive course 
would point to the ultimate formation of three great Italian 
states, North, Centre and South. Each of these three divisions 
contains within itself sufficient elements of greatness, both mate- 
rial and moral; each has its own historical associations, and its 
own peculiar character, physical and moral, while the parts com- 
posing each have sufficient homogeneity. These are mere specula- 
tions concerning events still buried in the womb of futurity, but if 
people will speculate upon such things, they ought at least to 
reason according to probabilities, according to natural causes and 
effects and historical experience; they would thus produce a new 
idea of something satisfactory and plausible, to which the attention 
of men might turn itself in time. 

Our notice of M. Dalpozzo’s work, and “ the celebrity (which 
it seems) we have thereby imparted to it,” have impelled into the 
lists with him a volunteer champion of the liberal cause on this 
side of the Channel, to whose production we should have felt dis- 
posed to pay greater attention, had the author's facts, his argu- 
ments, or his eloquence (which last is eminently of the invective 
kind) been at all upon a par with his skill in calling names, in 
which he has attained a proficiency only to be ascribed to native 
talent or long practice. For the vituperation which he has be- 
stowed upon ourselves we readily forgive him, seeing that the 
motives for it exist so completely in his own imagination. Of 
him we shall only say in return, that we believe him to be a sin- 
cere, however intemperate, partizan. 

The object of this pamphlet* is directly opposed to that of 
Count Dalpozzo’s book, and in entire conformity with the spirit 
and maxims of Za Giovine Italia, to the editor of which it is de- 
dicated ; it is almost superfluous therefore to say, that the author 
preaches to his countrymen eternal war with Austria—that he 
advocates the union of all Italy under one government—and that 
government a republic. Of his style of reasoning an extract or 
two will enable our readers to judge. 

After saying that “a republican government must rest on the 

* ‘Strictures on the Publication of Count Dalpozzo..... with some Remarks on 
the Foreign Quarterly Review. By P. A.” London, 1834. The author dev*r_bes him- 
self as an Italian—twenty-five years absent from his native country, during twenty of 


which he has been constantly resident in England: circumstances sufficient of them- 


selves to deprive his testimony—if he had any to give, which he has not—of all weight 
whatever. 
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basis of gentine virtue, of which the annals of the world do not 
offer a single specimen,” p. 72, after expressing his dread of a 
financial and commercial aristocracy, and his reverence for the 
aristocracy of rank in England; after abusing in good set terms the 
people of the Stock Exchange, and showing a liberal contempt for 
“ bakers, stationers, cheesemongers, et hoc genus omne, who have 
laid out part of their rapidly gotten fortunes, not in assisting 
charitable institutions and founding new ones, not in improving 
the city of London, but in obtaining a title (!)” the writer decides 
that republican institutions are not suited to England, and, @ 
fortiori, still less suited “ to the volatile French nation, where 
the unquenchable thirst for sensual pleasures—the esprit de baga- 
telle which presides over all their most serious pursuits, and their 
(the French) conscientious subserviency to the tenets of Rome(!!) 
form the counterpart of the sobriety, firmness of purpose, sim- 
plicity of manner, and stern morality of genuine republicanism.” 
—p.79. And all these requisites, which are wanting in the 
French and English, are, it would seem, met with in Italy, among 
the abstemious, platonic, self-denying, primitive populations of 
Milan, Venice, Turin, Florence, Genoa, Bologna, Rome, Na- 
ples, Palermo, &c.—among the ascetic loungers of the Corso or 
Toledo, the disinterested frequenters of the Porto Franco or 
Piazza Banchi of Genoa, or the Via Grande at Leghorn. There 
is no taste whatever for sensual pleasures in those places; no 
desire of making money; no personal ambition, ambizione di 
primeggiare, which poor Bossi has pointed out as a characteristic 
of the Italians, time out of memory; no luxury, no epicurism: a 
Spartan-like simplicity pervades the land. This is the inference 
we must draw, as our author concludes that a republic, the quali- 
fications for which he has just stated, “ appears to him the most 
suitable of all governments for the Italians.”—p. 81. 

But we had forgotten another qualification for this republican 
government: “ No religion at present exists in Italy, (so at least 
this Italian asserts), a consequence of the too long prevalence of a 
sanguinary sect; but there exists in the minds of the Italians a 
sincere, nay, an impatient desire to adopt Christianity as it 
came from the mouth of its divine founder.” Does he really mean 
that the masses of the various people of Italy, the agricultural 
populations, the industrious classes in the cities, the inhabitants 
of the Apennines, or the seafaring people of the coasts, does he 
mean that they are ready to abjure catholicism and turn evange- 
licals? And this same writer had said above, that the French are 
conscientiously subservient to the tenets of Rome! Verily, he 
seems to know the one of the two nations as intimately as the 
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other. His motto is, delenda est Roma! and he thus addresses 
his countrymen :— 


“« Swear an eternal uncompromising hatred to the Church of Rome, 
the only source of all the evils which for centuries past have desolated 
your fine illustrious country..... Be convinced—that liberty and papis- 
try are irreconcilable enemies.......Do not grant your oppressors any 
other peace than the peace of the grave. Our swords are our plenipoten- 
tiaries, our hatred to tyranny our counsellor, the spirit of the age our 
ally, revenge our leader, our historical character the trustee of our hapes, 
Providence our supreme guide. The struggle may be Jong, the events 
of various vicissitudes, the decimations of our citizens immense, but 
Greece, Spain, and Portugal have bled profusely, and their veins are now 
filled with a renovated and vigorous blood.” —p. 62. 


Now these are precisely the sentiments, this is the political 
enthusiasm, some would call it fanaticism, which we have said we 
doubted, as we still doubt, whether they would find an echo in 
the breasts of one thousandth part of the people in Italy. We 
even doubt whether any very considerable number of Italian 
liberals would assent to such sentiments and views. It is now 
well understood, that the exaltados of Spain in 1822-3 did not 
represent the feelings of the Spanish people. Our position as 
writers in an English journal places us far from the heated atmo- 
sphere of foreign political clubs and coteries, and makes it our 
duty to tell our readers that which we, after mature investigation, 
believe to be the truth; this requires us to listen to the reports of 
the different parties, without relying implicitly upon any of them; 
to compare conflicting statements, weigh authorities, discard ex- 
aggerations, and discriminate between authenticated facts and 
vague surmises. ‘This we have endeavoured till now conscienti- 
ously to do with regard to the various political questions which we 
have had occasion to discuss. On the subject of Italy we have 
stated our opinion ; our wishes are out of the question in such a 
case. We think thatall arguments concerning that country which 
are based upon the position that Italy is but one nation—which it 
never has been—and ought to have but one government, must lead 
to vague and unprofitable discussion. It is judging of things in 
esse, from an assumption of things in posse. One might as well 
judge of Prussia, Saxony, Hanover, Hesse, and Wiirtemberg all 
in the lump. That because Italy is not united, all its governments 
must be bad, is not a self-evident proposition; neither is it by any 
means clear that, because its governments are bad, supposing them 
to be so, the union of all its provinces under one rule is the only 
remedy for its misgovernment. At all events, it is necessary to 
prove, first, that all its governments are bad, and this can only be 
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done by examining them separately, and with respect to the wants 
and wishes of their respective populations; and secondly, that the 
condition of each would be improved by melting them all! into one, 
a thing we very much question. Some people affect to look with 
disdain upon such small states as Tuscany, Rome, Sardinia, and 
Naples, as if they could not support an honourable and inde- 
pendent political existence. And yet Holland has not so many 
inhabitants as the Papal State; Denmark has not one third more 
population than Tuscany; Portugal and Sweden are neither of 
them so populous as the Sardinian monarchy, and not one half so 
populous as the kingdom of the Two Sicilies; and yet Sweden, 
Portugal, Denmark and Holland have all maintained their inde- 
pendence for ages, and acted a not inglorious part inhistory. We 
think that the Italian States might be very happy and prosperous 
as separate states: we think that some of them are now as happy 
and prosperous as most other countries in Europe, and that they 
ought to avoid above all to endanger their national existence by 
meddling with foreign powers, or giving them a pretence for in- 
terfering in their affairs. M. Dalpozzo hints, and only hints, at 
the possibility of Central Italy forming one kingdom with Lom- 
bardy under the crown of Austria; we did not support such a spe- 
culation in our former article, nor do we at present. It is a mere 
projet, which we think neither practicable nor advantageous. But 
that which Dalpozzo chiefly insisted upon, is, that the actual Ita- 
lian subjects of Austria, the people of Lombardy and Venice, 
might have added to their material comforts, had they for the last 
twenty years met their government in a spirit of cordiality and 
frankness, instead of ineffectually plotting and conspiring against 
it. We see no chance at present of Austria being compelled to 
give up Lombardy, nor do we conceive that the Italians of other 
states feel under any positive obligation to wage a “ war to the 
knife” in order to compel her do so. It appears to us that any 
threat or attack of this kind would only afford, as it has already 
afforded three times, a pretence to Austria for interfering in the 
internal politics of the other states. But our business is to 
correct statistical fallacies, rather than to speculate upon future 
political contingencies. 

As a sequel to his late production, and also to show his readi- 
ness to hear the other side of the question, M. Dalpozzo has, we 
see, recently published a prospectus, offering a prize of a gold 
medal of a thousand francs value for “ the best treatise either for 
or against his late work, or which may point out the best and most 
practicable means of securing the happiness of the Italians.” The 
treatises must be written either in Italian, French, or English, and 
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delivered before the end of March next at his house, No. 1, Rue 
St. Croix d’Antin, Paris. The decision upon the merits of the 
essays will be entrusted to some academy or literary society, or to 
a jury of five or seven members of unexceptionable character and 
reputation. We suspect the author of the English pamphlet we 
have just noticed will not have much chance of obtaining the 
prize. In the notes accompanying this prospectus, M. Dalpozzo 
refutes several attacks of the liberals, and complains of their into- 
lerance. One of his former friends wrote to him, “ that he had 
not read his work, because the title alone was enough for him to 
condemn it,” and at the same time reproached him with “ having 
trampled upon the most sacred sentiments of the Italians, with 
having insulted justice and truth, &c.” M. Dalpozzo must know 
that his is not the first book that has been condemned without 
being read. Some of the French journals have, it seems, judged 
his production upon similar grounds. Another friend writes 
to him from Milan, that a great difference of opinion prevails 
about his book ; that those who judge without passion find much 
truth and sound sense in it, but that it will have no effect, because 
the advice which Count Dalpozzo gives to the Austrian govern- 
ment will not be adopted, as the Aulic Councillors follow their 
old state maxims, and are opposed to all innovation. “ French 
writers,” continues M. Dalpozzo’s correspondent, “ call the Aulic 
Council vermoulu, “ worm-eaten,” but this worm-eaten council 
still maintains itself, whilst other cabinets and administrations 
spring up and fall like the insects of a summer’s day, which exam- 
ple, probably, induces our Aulic Councillors to persevere in the 
same path they have always trodden.” Count Dalpozzo exposes 
also a perversion of the text of the famous Austrian Catechism, 
which has gone the round of the liberal journals. He quotes the 
words of the text in their proper order, which modify considerably 
the servile meaning that has been ascribed to them, 
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Art. IV.—1. Eloge de M. le Baron Cuvier. Par. C, L. Lau- 
rillard, Conservateur du Cabinet d’Anatomie au Museum 
d’Histoire Naturelle de Paris. 1833. 8vo. 


2. Notice Historique sur les Ouvrages de M. le Baron Cuvier. 
Par G. L. Duvernoy, D. M. P. &c. &e. 1833. 8vo. 

3. Eloge du Baron Cuvier. Par M. E. Pariset, Secrétaire Per- 
pétuel de l’ Académie Royale de Médecine. 1833. 8vo. 

4. Mémoires sur le Baron Georges Cuvier, publiés en Anglais 


par Mistress Lee, et en Francais par M. Théodore Lacordaire. 
1833. 8vo. 


No private death within our recollection occasioned a more 
deep, general, and permanent concern than that of the eminent 
person to record the particulars of whose life the above works 
have been written. For a time after it occurred, a feeling was 
left in men’s minds as if the very course of natural science must 
be arrested by it; and vain as such a feeling must be—for the 
course of science can never wholly depend upon any individual, 
however wonderfully endowed—it not unnaturally arose out of 
the impression which so capacious an intellect as that of Cuvier 
made on the age in which its manifestation was permitted. 

A long cessation of the rude excitements incidental to a state 
of war has left men more open to such impressions, and to the 
true glories of science an undisputed claim. Our enthusiasm 
now waits on the merits of the improvers of knowledge, and the 
fact speaks well for the age of which it embodies the character. 
To follow with eagerness the unavoidable devastations and out- 
rages of conquest, to peruse with savage wonder the daily reports 
of all that legal carnage and unrestrained physical force can effect 
upon mankind, is no longer the accustomed occupation of a large 
part of the thinking world. After a quarter of a century of mili- 
tary glory, nations have leisure to ask to what end their triumphs 
have led, and what increase of happiness, what social blessings, 
have been purchased by so much bloodshed. The conquests 
which now excite our interest are those achieved in the fields 
of science, where victory scatters flowers and fruits—is not fol- 
lowed by exactions and sorrows that wring comfort from human 
hearts, but by happiness and pure delights. ‘The force of which 
we now contemplate the prodigious effects, is that of the in- 
structed mind of man. We applaud, whilst he lives, the philoso- 
pher who reads the heavens and the earth; and we grieve for him 
when death removes him from the world he improved. We weave 
the brightest wreath and costliest crown for those who benefit 
their fellow-creatures, and the fresh leaves adorn their memory 
unspotted by cruelty and crime. 
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Certainly, of all those of whom enlightened nations have had to 
mourn the loss in this age, none was more deserving of their 
attachment, none did more for them, none performed his duty 
upon earth more efficiently and with more marked effects, none 
more advanced the thoughts of the philosophers of his time, or 
left the influence of his labours more visible on the labours com- 
mencing when his own were ending, than Cuvier. He not only 
lives in his works; his spirit is yet with us: even in death he is 
in the front of those who are advancing, and his very remains lead 
them on to the rich rewards of new discovery. 

The journals of science and of literature throughout all 
Europe have shown the anxiety of different classes of writers to 
do justice to his greatness. His various acquirements, equally 
vast and minute; his multiplied labours; his elevated views; his 
private virtues, have furnished to each admirer so many topics of 
just eulogy. ‘The naturalist, the moralist, the orator, the states- 
man, have each acknowledged the sympathy which binds them all 
to a man in whom every variety of merit seemed to be united, 
and whose eloquence equally adorned and enforced the philoso- 
phy of science and of life. His attached friends, and the pupils 
who reverenced and loved him, have felt that the contemplation 
of such a character charmed and elevated their own, and have 
lingered over reminiscences, before which all that was mean, or 
indolent, or unintellectual, fled away. The publications before 
us are but a few of the offerings laid upon his tomb, but they are 
sincere and precious. M., Laurillard, the Conservator of the 
Cabinet of Anatomy in the Museum of Natural History of Paris, 
was a co-operator with Cuvier in several of his most important 
investigations, drew many of the figures which illustrate his works, 
and is entrusted with the publication of some of his manuscripts. 
M. Duvernoy is the professor of natural history at Strasburg, 
and deems no means so powerful to excite a noble enthusiasm in 
his pupils as that of setting before them Cuvier’s example. 
M. Pariset is a distinguished physician of Paris, who has often 
been honoured with important public commissions, and whose 
attainments and eloquence render him a proper organ for the ex- 
pression of admiration and gratitude on the part of a profession 
to which the labours of the naturalist had presented many valua- 
ble facts and opened great generalizations. Mrs. Lee’s book, 
already well known in our own language, is the record of an ac- 
complished friend, who, exhibiting in her appreciation of the 
writings and public services of Cuvier, a delicacy, a discrimina- 
tion, an extent of information, and a modesty, most honourable to 
her sex, has also painted him as he was in private life, and in the 
bosom of his family, amidst the tranquil occupations of his study, 
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or when sustaining as became him the domestic griefs which in 
his later years overshadowed him; and she has done this with a 
fidelity and a pathos to which we think the sympathy and tears of 
many readers must have borne an unsuspicious testimony. 

From these publications might be collected ample biographical 
materials, which would be read with much interest; but these, for 
the most part, have already been laid before the English reader. 
Their perusal has, however, reminded us of Cuvier’s claims to be 
commemorated, not only by those who love science, but by all to 
whom intellectual excellence, or even the pleasures of an elevated 
literature, afford any gratification. When death has put a period 
to the efforts of exalted individuals, exposed even by that exalta- 
tion to some misrepresentation, we may reflect, not without profit, 
on their earliest efforts, on their maturer performances, and 
on the hopes and thoughts which animated them until death ex- 
tinguished all that mortal efforts can reach, or left the least 
perishable results to be transferred to successive minds for slow 
and complete development. We shall only mention such parti- 
culars of Cuvier’s life as cannot be separated from a view of his 
intellectual progress. He was a native of Montbéliard, then the 
chief town of a principality belonging to the dukes of Wiirtem- 
berg. His parents were not in easy circumstances, his father 
being a half-pay officer, who, after forty years’ service, was unable 
to afford to his son more than the common advantages of provincial 
school education. At fifty years of age he had married a young 
and accomplished woman, who became the mother of George 
Cuvier, and by whom his early years were guarded with affec- 
tionate and judicious care. Her more than parental solicitude 
for his mental improvement justifies us in adding the instance of 
Cuvier to the many examples of distinguished men who, perhaps, 
owed a considerable share of their greatness to the atfainments 
and character of a mother of superior understanding. History 
presents us with numerous instances of this nature, and they seem 
the more curious when contrasted with an equally well esta- 
blished fact, that the children of very eminent men have seldom 
been distinguished for ability, and have frequently proved either 
feeble in mind, or of precocious talents and a fragile and unen- 
during frame. In many families rendered illustrious by one great 
name, the father and grandfather of the distinguished member of 
the family were men of good understanding, without being bril- 
liant; but after the great man, the line has immediately and sen- 
sibly declined. ‘The physiological hypothesis may be, that the 
offspring of men devoted to the pursuit of fame in arduous paths, 
are necessarily of imperfect organization; or that there is some law 
which, permitting an ascending scale of intellect to render fami- 
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lies eminent in a generation, checks their vain aspirations after 
perpetuity of influence, by withdrawing the gift when it has 
reached a certain elevation, leaving the proud edifice of their 
fame, which once they flattered themselves would reach the 
heavens, a mere unfinished monument. However this may be, 
Cuvier’s mother was worthy to bear such a son. She watched 
over his infirm infancy with the tenderest care, and she saw and 
directed the development of his wonderful faculties. ‘* The joys 
of parents,” says Bacon, “are secret;” and great, although it may 
have been unexpressed and inexpressible, must have been the joy 
of such a mother watching such a son. He was singularly dili- 
gent and thoughtful, and when no more than ten years old was 
not only a delighted reader of Buffon, but faithfully copied all the 
plates, and coloured them according to the descriptions which he 
read. Accustomed as we are to speak of Cuvier as the great in- 
terpreter of the animated parts of nature, it is a pleasure to read 
that his affection for this admirable parent was cherished by him 
to the latest period of his life, and that nothing gave the great 
philosopher and harassed minister more delight than when some 
friendly hand had placed in his apartment the flowers which his 
mother had taught him in his youthful days to love. 

An injustice done to his boyish merits caused him to abandon 
Tiibingen, the first place selected for his education, and the 
church, to which he was then destined. With happier auspices 
he was sent to the Académie Caroline, under the more especial 
patronage of Charles, Prince of Wiirtemberg. This prince, 
after wasting some years in a vain imitation of the extravagances 
of Louis X1V., devoted much of his time and attention to the 
promotion of education, and founded the above-mentioned aca- 
demy at Stuttgard, which, although commonly called the military 
school, and placed under a kind of military regulation, was in 
reality a school of public functionaries and statesmen. The young 
Cuvier’s various talents, or rather his vast capacity, which had 
already become perceptible, were diligently exercised in a wide 
range of studies, including every subject connected with social 
and political economy; and to these it was doubtless owing that 
in after life, when he entered upon so many and such diversified 
public duties, he was found to be well acquainted with all that he 
undertook. The pupils of the academy, instructed in every 
branch of knowledge that was especially useful to men destined 
to govern or direct the affairs of communities, became in many 
instances the ministers of the various courts of Germany, and even 
of that of Russia. Cuvier had acquired an equal knowledge of 
state affairs; but at Stuttgard, as before and ever after, his chief 
attention was given to natural history. He read the best authors, 
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collected specimens, and drew and coloured insects, birds and 
plants, in his hours of recreation. 

Yet he was again to be the sport of accident. Injustice had 
alienated him from Tiibingen, and the limited circumstances of 
his family made it necessary for him to remove from Stuttgard 
before he could be appointed to any public situation. In these 
circumstances he took what appeared to his companions the des- 
perate resolution of becoming a tutor in a private family (that of 
the Count d’Héricy) in Normandy. 

But as injustice could not prevent the development of his 
talents, so neither could any combination of unfavourable circum- 
stances condemn them to indolence or obscurity. As a poor tutor 
in a retired part of Normandy, at the age of twenty-one, he laid 
the foundations of that fame which was to fill the ear of the 
world, The residence of the family, of which he had the charge 
of the only son, was not distant from the sea, and the study of 
marine animals became a part of his occupation. Even then he 
was enabled to make the fossil remains found in the neighbour- 
hood, no longer mere objects of wonder, eloquently instructive, 
revealing something of the ancient history of the mysterious 
earth. He compared the living species of sea-animals with those 
found in digging the earth; and the dissection of a species of 
cuttle-fish led him to study the anatomy of molluscous animals, 
Whilst making diligent records of knowledge for his own use, he 
was actually rectifying the mistakes or oversights of naturalists of 
the highest name, and reducing the classification of the lower 
forms of animals, heretofore in confusion, to lucid order. 

We can only pretend to trace the leading events which favoured 
the development of M. Cuvier’s talents, and would refrain, with 
whatever difficulty, from encroaching on the task of his biogra- 
pher, to whose pages we must refer the reader for innumerable 
particulars highly deserving of perusal and reflection. Among 
the relaxations of his situation, M. Cuvier, thus devoting some 
years to tranquil study, whilst all France was agitated with intes- 
tine commotions, gave some of his attention to a society esta- 
blished at that period at Fécamp, not for political discussions, 
but for the encouragement of agriculture. 

About the same time, at the end of 1794, the venerable author 
of the articles on Agriculture in the Encyclopédie Méthodique, de- 
sirous to escape the tyranny which persecuted him, took upon 
himself the duties of physician-in-chief of the hospital at Fécamp, 
according to M. Pariset; but by Mrs. Lee’s account, those of a 
regimental surgeon, to avoid the discovery of his obnoxious title 
of Abbé. Hearing that a society was formed in the place for the 
promotion of his favourite science, he attended one of its meetings, 
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and took a part in the discussions. Cuvier recognized the opinions 
and expressions which he had read in the Encyclopédie, and at the 
termination of the sitting, advancing to the new speaker, took his 
hand and saluted him as M.l’Abbé Tessier. The alarm of 
M. Tessier was considerable, but uncalled for, for in Cuvier he 
had found a generous admirer and a friend. Becoming acquainted 
with the various acquirements of his new acquaintance, and with 
his performances, M. Tessier wrote concerning him to the cele- 
brated Jussieu in the warmest terms of admiration. “ At the sight 
of this young man,” he said, “ I experienced the delight of the 
philosopher who was thrown on an unknown shore, and saw traced 
there the figures of geometry. M. Cuvier is as a violet which was 
concealed among common herbs. He knows much; he draws 
figures for your work, I have begged him to give botanical lec- 
tures this summer ; he has agreed to do so, and I congratulate the 
students of your hospital that he consents, for he demonstrates 
with much method and clearness. I doubt your finding a more 
able person for comparative anatomy. It is a pearl worthy of 
being gathered by you. I contributed to draw M. Delambre 
from his retreat; help me to draw M. Cuvier from his; he is 
made for science and the world.” 

These were warm and kind expressions, very honourable to M. 
Tessier’s feelings, not less so to his discrimination, and amply jus- 
tified by the event. ‘The immediate results were the transmission 
of some of M. Cuvier’s papers to Paris, and his adoption, as a 
corresponding member, into the Society of Natural History of that 
city. Thus, observes M. Pariset, before visiting the capital, Cu- 
vier belonged to it by the ties of knowledge and of friendship. 

In a few months afterwards, being then twenty-six years of age, 
Cuvier removed to Paris, and soon became the colleague of M. 
Mertrud in the newly created chair of comparative anatomy at 
the Jardin des Plantes, which locality was from that time his 
home, and the spot in which he advanced to immortal celebrity. 
It was in the few mouths’ interval which passed between his 
arrival at Paris and the obtaining of this appointment that he read 
several papers to the Philomathic and Natural History Societies 
on the anatomy of the mollusca, of insects, and of zoophytes; 
papers which caused him at once to be ranked with the most dis- 
tinguished naturalists, and led to his obtaining the appointments 
to which he subsequently did so much honour. These papers 
were but the commencement of a long and brilliant career, cre- 
ated solely by his genius and industry. 


“ When his first writings made their appearance,” says M. Laurillard, 
“* probably no naturalist conceived that zoology could still give lustre to 
avy name. It seemed, in fact, as if Linneus, by his precise and easy 
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method, and Buffon, by his animated descriptions, his bold views, and the 
conjunction, before unknown, of science with eloquence, had exhausted 
the subject: but to the man of genius nature is an exhaustless source of 
study and meditation. By applying the principles of the natural method 
to the classification of animals, M. Cuvier ran a zoological career not less 
brilliant and extensive than that of those two great men. 

“ Up to his day comparative anatomy, although it had occupied the 
attention of Camper, of Blumenbach, Hunter, Daubenton, and Vicq 
d’Azyr, had been little more than an object of curiosity, or of disserta- 
tions of more or less ingenuity. M. Cuvier contrived to make it a sci- 
ence which became in bis hands the basis of natural history, and the 
abundant source of physiological truths. 

‘** The labours of Saussure, of Deluc, of Pallas, and of Werner, seemed 
to have carried geology to as great perfection as it could attain: M. 
Cuvier, by the discovery of a species of monuments which living nature had 
left in the interior of the globe, created a new order of ideas in this sci- 
ence, of which the fertile results have changed the character of its philo- 
sophy.” —Eloge, p. 6. 


M. Cuvier’s contributions to natural history in this early period 
of his Parisian life, remarkable as they were as proofs of industry, 
were so much more so as indications of profound sagacity, that 
the most accredited systems tottered to their base. Even that of 
Linnzus was found to be incorrect in its first classes, and utterly 
erroneous in that of insects and worms, when tried by the test of 


the natural method, already applied by Jussieu to the science of 
botany. 

On looking back at the career of men who have risen by 
successive performances to the highest distinction, the obstacles 
against which those performances were achieved are so faintly seen 
amidst the splendour which they produced, that part of the lesson 
is lost to subsequent aspirers, who, feeling the pressure of difficul- 
ties of all kinds, and seeing the temple of fame shining afar off, on 
a steep all but inaccessible, forget, or do not know, that those 
whose names adorn that temple ounce felt all that now harasses their 
minds, or clouds the prospect before them. Many professed lovers 
of natural history resign themselves to inactivity, because they live 
in the country, and have no coadjutors, or no collections, or few, 
to resort to. Such persons should remember how much Cuvier 
accomplished in Normandy; that he became acquainted with all 
the fishes of that coast, and all the shells, in years of early ob- 
scurity, and without pecuniary resources ; that a collection having 
been fortunately made by a resident of Fécamp, every specimen it 
contained was carefully drawn by him; and that these were in 
reality the foundations of all that has since given imperishable 
lustre to his name, Great as was the reputation which Cuvier 
lived to enjoy, no characteristic of him is more striking than 
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his early and high distinction ; for it is evident that before he left 
the retirement of Normandy, he had already taken a very extensive 
view of the animal creation; and had read, with the eye of one des- 
tined to be the master of that science, the works of all the great- 
est naturalists. His letters, written from that retreat, exhibit the 
first outlines of great designs; and before he became personally 
known to the philosophers of Paris, he had arrived at those pro- 
found views which first guided his classification of the lowest 
classes of animals, to the exclusion of the most prevalent systems 
of the day. Thus when he appeared in Paris, it was but to 
be everywhere heard with delight and conviction, and honoured 
with applause and appointments. In the midst of these triumphs, 
however, his frame was frail and sickly, the exertion of lecturing 
wearied him, and everything led to the apprehension that his bril- 
liant course would be prematurely concluded. At the same time, 
the state of his circumstances was far from satisfactory. He had 
no private fortune, and the government of France was so unsettled, 
that the stipend attached to his appointments, and on which he 
and his aged father depended for support, was not regularly paid. 
“ Do not imagine,” he says, in one of his letters to his friend Her- 
mann of Strasburg, who had congratulated him on the advan- 
tages he enjoyed in Paris, “ that Paris is so much favoured. 
Twelve months’ arrears are due to the Jardin des Plantes and to 
all the national establishments of instruction of Paris, as well as 
of Strasburg; and if we envy the elephants, it is not because 
they are better paid than us, but because, if they live, like us, 
upon credit, they at least know nothing about it, and escape the 
chagrin it occasions us. You know they say of the French that 
they sing when they have no money. We savans, who are not 
musicians, apply ourselves to science instead of singing, and it 
comes to the same thing. Believe me, my dear friend, this French 
et is worth as much as that of Wolff, or even that of 
ant; and you are even better able to profit by it than we are, as 
you can still buy fine books, and even artificial anatomical models, 
which are in this way articles of luxury.” The allusion in the 
latter part of this extract is to the acquisition by the University of 
Strasburg of the work of Poli, entitled Testacea utriusque Sicilia, 
accompanied by illustrative models in wax, of which he adds there 
was at that time only one copy in all Paris. It is doubly useful 
to quote these instances of the difficulties which beset even the 
brilliant path on which Cuvier entered from the moment he 
reached Paris; for his manner of noticing some of them, and per- 
haps the worst, shows that if he were not insensible to their pres- 
sure, he knew where to find their most certain alleviation. 
Natural history may be said to be altogether a science of mo- 
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dern creation. The great name of Aristotle stands almost by it- 
self among the Greeks in this department, and even the spectacle 
of the rare animals of Asia and Africa, which graced the gorgeous 
conquests of Rome, failed in exciting the Roman philosophers to 
the study of their forms and nature. Pliny, alone, made, with 
little success, the ambitious attempt to classify animals, as well as 
the other productions of nature. A long interval in the history of 
man is to be passed over, before, arriving at the age of Redi, of 
Swammerdam, of Lister, of Willughby, and of Ray, we see 
natural history taking the form of a system. Linneus, when yet 
a young man, conceived the bold design of arranging anew all 
natural productions. His genius was equally profound and exact; 
he advanced to his great task with the devout feelings which 
should always accompany and elevate those who presume to in- 
terpret the works of nature, and he pursued his exalted studies, un~ 
shaken by the numerous and even malignant invectives which were 
directed against him. Availing himself largely of the labours of 
the celebrated men whose names we have just mentioned, in his 
hands natural history assumed more of the form of a regular sci- 
ence. His enthusiastic pupils carried the fame, and something of 
the spirit of their master, throughout Europe, and numerous insti- 
tutions arose for the promotion of the science, of which he had 
made them the zealous cultivators. 

Buffon, his brilliant cotemporary, lent to science the rare at- 
tractions of a lively fancy, which sought to clothe its images in 
expressions so eloquent and so felicitous, that not even the superior 
exactness of his successors or rivals was proof against their power to 
move and to enchant. Without the minute correctness of Linneus, 
his mind embraced wider, perhaps sublimer generalities; whilst 
the defects associated with this cast of his mind were supplied by 
the laborious accuracy of his coadjutor, Daubenton. 

Not pretending to enumerate every intervening labourer in the 
same track, which many celebrated names now began to illumine, 
it may be strictly said, that the general arrangement of natural ob- 
jects by these two great men was the one commonly followed 
when Cuvier first appeared in Paris, and that the silent labours 
which preceded that appearance had already prepared the way 
for an improved classification, so philosophical and just as to be. 
at once and universally adopted. 

It had happened (we believe we may use that expression) 
that the attention of Cuvier, when in Normandy, had been di- 
rected precisely to those parts of zoology which the inquiries of 
preceding zoologists had left the most imperfectly investigated —the 
mollusca, vermes, and zoophytes. All these were included in one 
class by Linnzus, the class of vermes, consisting of five orders, 
the intestina, mollusca, testacea, zoophyta, and infusoria. This 
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arrangement, dependent chiefly on that which had been the basis 
of Ray’s classification, the differences in the respiratory and cir- 
culating systems, was materially modified by Cuvier, who based his 
distinctions of animals principally on their properties of sensation 
and motion, the most marked attributes of animals. He was the 
first to show the intimate and general relations subsisting between 
the respiratory function, the motive powers,the forms of the skeleton 
and muscles, and the sensations and digestion; relations compre- 
hending the totality or entirety of their properties, and leading to 
a true natural method of arrangement. Seeing that systems 
founded on any single organ, or on the most conspicuous varieties 
of external form, were insufficient to the arrangement of animals, 
according to their degrees of affinity, he applied to zoology prin- 
ciples analogous to those of the natural method, then recently 
introduced into botany, and which consisted in the distribution 
of the facts of a science into propositions so graduated and 
subordinate in their generalities, that their totality was the ex- 
pression of the real relations of the objects. Thus proceeding, 
he established, as it were, the subordination of the respiratory and 
circulating systems, with all the properties implied by their ampli- 
fication in different orders of animals, to the nervous system, in 
which the primary character of each living creature is written. 
These views had caused him, at the period of life of which we 
are now speaking, and in the very beginning of his career, to re- 
move the mollusca from the class of vermes, where Linnzus had 
placed them, to the head of the animals destitute of vertebra, 
to which place their superior organization entitled them. Obser- 
vation subsequently taught him, that certain species of the mol- 
lusca which had been indiscriminately denominated white-blooded, 
had red blood, and a circulating system ; he collected them into 
a distinct class, the annelides; still correctly included, in con- 
formity to his general view, among the invertebrated animals, 
although previously both incorrectly classified and designated. 
The best proof of the correctness of the principle of M. Cuvier’s 
classification is, that in the progress of his observations it became 
confirmed by a wider application, and the principle of the mas- 
terly arrangement of his great work on the Animal Kingdom. The 
Tableau Elémentaire announced the principles kept in view in 
the Régne Animal, and their further elucidation in his projected 
work entitled Grande Anatomie Comparée, (for which all the 
previous labours of his life were but a preparation,) was only pre- 
vented by his death. He caught an early glimpse of a great truth 
which illumined all his inquiries, and throughout all his researches 
he ever kept it in sight. 

His discovery of the red blood of the leech, and the other ani- 
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mals which he grouped in the class annelides, was made in 1796; 
and in the year following he read his celebrated memoir on the 
nutrition of insects, in which he showed the manner in which 
respiration was carried on by trachex, and absorption by imbibi- 
tion, a necessary consequence of their want of circulation, which 
memoir led to the subsequent separation of these from the other 
articulated animals. 

Whilst he was advancing, by these contributions to knowledge, 
to the fame of a great naturalist, it may be observed, that he 
evinced no wish to throw into ungrateful obscurity the great re- 
putations which his own was eventually to transcend. “Tn pro- 
ceeding to treat of any of the great subjects which occupied him, 
his first care seems ever to have been to set before the reader the 
merits of his predecessors: he shows what they performed, and 
how far all who succeeded were indebted to them. Throughout 
each of his works his frequent acknowledgments of the aid de- 
rived from the observations of others show the candour of a great 
mind, zealous for truth, and truth alone. 

The epoch of his removal to Paris was precisely that in which 
the arts and sciences, and social order, were beginning to be re- 
established after the convulsions of the revolution ; and although 
the military prowess of France for many years afterwards conti- 
nued to occupy the thoughts of the population of that country, 
yet institutions arose favourable to science, and the cradle of 
great philosophers. The National Institute, one of the noblest 
societies of Europe, in which three of the previously existing aca- 
demies were merged, was founded in 1796; M. Cuvier was one 
of the original members, and for more than thirty years held, 
among the great men who assembled in it, no undistinguished 
rank. His appointment in the Jardin des Plantes had now fixed 
him in the midst of those objects to which his life would have 
been devoted by inclination ; and from the day of his appointment 
to the day of his death, his ‘labours were devoted to forming and 
completing the collections of which it can now boast, and which, 
when considered with regard to their arrangement, as well as ex- 
tent, may be pronounced unrivalled. Of the innumerable tra- 
vellers who have walked through the museums of the Jardin des 
Plantes, during the last twenty years, the number of those pre- 
pared by previous studies to appreciate the treasures there thrown 
open to them, has not been, perhaps, very great in proportion to 
the mass; but those who have, with something like a systematic 
observation, traced the objects contained in those fifteen rooms, 
and have examined the specimens in the anatomical department, 
according to their arrangement, and with reference to physiology, 
are alone enabled to form some estimate of the life and labours of 
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Cuvier, The view of these specimens, opened to the gaze of 
travellers after the peace of 1814, broke up the slumber of many 
old institutions ; caused the venerable dust to disappear from 
among neglected specimens in almost forgotten cases in other 
countries; and gave origin to many new societies, now contributing 
to spread a love of natural history through all ranks of the people. 
Nor should it be forgotten, by those who despair of emulating 
such a collection, that the museum of comparative anatomy, when 
Cuvier first undertook its superintendence, consisted of but a few 
skeletons, tied up like so many faggots, and put away in obscure 
places ; on which foundation he soon so far advanced the collection, 
that its further enlargement was carried on without opposition. 

Many circumstances favoured the rapid increase of the spe- 
cimens, Wherever enterprise or the love of glory led the war- 
riors of France, it was their pride to collect whatever might 
enrich the growing collections of their beloved Paris; and, 
under the directions of Cuvier, the numerous contributions thus 
received were arranged according to the system which his elo- 
quent lectures explained. By labours which knew little inter- 
mission, and with the help of these daily increasing stores, he was 
enabled, observes M. Laurillard, to lay the foundations of com- 
parative anatomy; to make the discovery of ancient zoology, and 
to introduce a reform throughout the whole series of the animal 
kingdom; a reform commenced in the outline of his lectures at 
the central school of the Pantheon, and finally completed in his 
great work entitled Regne Animal. 


‘In these works, setting out from these principles, (now, thanks to 
his perseverance and to the influence which his ideas have acquired, 
generally known,) that the natural history of a being is a knowledge 
of all its relations, of all the properties of that being, and that the whole 
of its organization should serve to assign it a place in a methodical 
arrangement ; he concluded that anatomy and physiology should form 
the basis of zoology, and that the most general and constant fact in the 
organization should determine its grand divisions, and the least general 
and most variable facts the secondary divisions. He thus established a 
subordination of characters which ought to be, and alone can be, the 
principle of a natural method; that is to say, of such a method of 
arrangement of beings that the place occupied by each of them gives a 
general idea of its organization and of the relations which connect it 
with all the others; a method which he regarded as science itself re- 
duced to its most simple expression. 

** Thus examining the modifications of the organs of circulation, 
respiration, and the sensations throughout the animal kingdom, instead 
of the six classes of Linneus, namely, quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, fishes, 
insects, and worms, M. Cuvier established four great types,—verte- 
brated animals, molluscous animals, articulated animals, and radiated 
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animals, which he calls embranchemens, and divides into classes of nearly 
equal value with those long established among the vertebrated animals, 

** This was very much to raise the importance of the inferior classes ; 
but already, since the time of Linnaus, it had become understood that 
neither size nor utility should enter into the computation in scientific 
distributions ; and the justness of the reasons by which M. Cuvier sup- 
ported his views caused them to be generally adopted. Hardly a murmur 
was heard in favour of the old classifications. We have, indeed, so little 
knowledge of the views of the Author of Nature, that the animals which 
appear to us to be of small importance with relation to ourselves, are 
perhaps as necessary to the general plan of the Creator as those which 
we place at the top of the scale of beings.” —Laurillard, p. 12. 

Cuvier had not been more than four years at the Jardin des 
Plantes before he commenced his Lectures on Comparative 
Anatomy, a work which had become indispensable to his nu- 
merous pupils; and in the course of five more years that inva- 
luable work was brought to a conclusion. ‘These lectures were 
delivered from notes, and with a persuasive eloquence quite un- 
rivalled. His skill in delineating forms was so great, and the re- 
presentations thus rapidly produced from memory were so exact, 
that it seemed to his pupils as if, instead of drawing, he had called 
the objects into an actual existence. It was with the assistance 
of M. Duméril and M. Duvernoy that these admirable lessons 
assumed the more durable form of a published work ; and it was 
whilst preparing these lectures, in which, instead of considering 
the anatomy of each animal separately, every organ of the whole 
series of animals is examined in succession, that he devoted himself 
also to the formation of that museum of comparative anatomy 
which remains amongst the noblest monuments to his memory. 
The method of following each organ through all the series of 
animals, in order to deduce a general theory of their functions, 
evidently prepared him, and more especially in the contemplation 
of the vertebrated animals, for the discovery of an order of facts 
illustrative of the theory of the earth, upon which he threw, as is 
well known, at a subsequent period, so brilliant a light. By this 
route he attained to that impressive conclusion, not reached by 
previous naturalists whose attention had been directed to fossil 
bones, that these remains of animals belonged to extinct races, 
differing from those which now exist; and his researches further 
led to establish the fact, before unsuspected, that the differences 
between fossil and existing animals increase with the age of the 
strata in which they are discovered; and that these differences 
constitute a kind of chronological table of the different earths, 
Every geological student knows with what interest that study has 
been invested by these discoveries, to which indeed it owes much 
of its present popularity. 

The fossils found in the most ancient layers had previously 
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attracted attention, and served to feed the fancies of speculative 
observers with vague theories of their origin; but the fossils of 
later origin, which were the most likely to dissipate some of the ob- 
scurity attending the more ancient deposits, had attracted inade- 
quate notice. It was only by the combination of mineralogical 
observation and the sciences relating to organic structures that 
the successive eras of the earth were made more clearly appa- 
rent. Surveyed with these helps, the most superficial strata be- 
came the most instructive; and they have been subsequently 
rendered familiar to us, not only by the labours of Cuvier and 
Brongniart, but especially by the accurate and interesting de- 
scriptions of Professor Buckland, who has done more than any 
other geologist in this country to render this branch of study ge- 
nerally interesting. The diluvial deposits of mud and clayey 
sand, mixed with round flints, transported from other. countries, 
and filled with fossil remains of large land animals, for the most 
part unknown, or foreign to the countries in which they are found 
—these vast deposits which cover so many plains, and fill the bot- 
toms of caverns and clefts of rocks, deposits which took place when 
the hippopotamus, the elephant, the rhinoceros, the horse, the ox, 
and the deer were the prey, even in our climate and soil of England, 
of the hyena and the tiger—have been carefully distinguished from 
the alluvial deposits containing the remains of animals common 
to the country in which they are found ; and are now regarded as 
the most convincing proofs of an immense and ancient inundation. 
The alternate fresh and salt water formations between this dilu- 
vium and the chalk have been accurately discriminated; and 
more particularly the great fresh water deposit, the gypsum, in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, in which, besides complete skeletons 
of many species of birds, entire genera of land animals have been 
discovered which have been found nowhere else ; and which, as 
well as the trunks of palm trees and other productions of a tropical 
climate, with the bed which envelopes them, repose on a marine 
formation no less productive of shells, chiefly of unknown species. 
Bones of reptiles lie beneath this marine layer; of crocodiles and 
tortoises: but the mammiferous remains do not occur, and at 
the era of this layer did not exist, at least in that situation. Be- 
neath this last fresh-water formation lies the chalk. But it is 
above this chalk formation, and between it and the era of the 
general deluge, that the explanation of the earth’s history has 
been sought and found. Far beneath the chalk have been found, 
and chiefly in England, the remains of gigantic reptiles, croco- 
diles, pterodactyli, the icthyosaurus, the plesiosaurus, the megalo- 
saurus, and others of the lizard tribe, the remains of an ancient 
era equally distinct. Lower than these are laid the vast deposits 
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of former vegetables, coal retaining the impressions of palms and 
ferns, which show that even at those depths there once was dry 
land and vegetation, although no bones of quadrupeds are found 
there ; whilst lower still the naturalist traces the first forms of 
existence, the crustaceous animals, zoophytes, and mollusca of a 
world yet almost inert and lifeless, 

This department of inquiry is one in which Cuvier reaped an 
undisputed fame. A long line of distinguished naturalists, down 
to our own Hunter, had prepared the way for his arrangement of 
the individuals of the animal kingdom; and his claim to the 
highest honours as a systematic naturalist may be, and has been 
disputed ; but the particular mode of surveying the composition or 
structure of the subjects of that extensive kingdom, the persever- 
ing research pursued in conformity to that mode, and its applica- 
tion to the fossil remains which had before been little more than 
objects of marvel, opened a new and rare volume to the reader of 
nature—a book sealed until his time—hieroglyphics solemn and 
instructive, but illegible until he surveyed them. 

Before Cuvier, naturalists would seem to have been deterred 
from the attempt to classify the fossil bones of quadrupeds by the 
extreme difficulty attending it. ‘The remains of other forms of 
animals, and the remains of vegetables, were less incomplete and 
less repulsive; and it was seen and acknowledged that they be- 
longed to species either now unknown, or unknown in the regions 
of the earth in which the fossils occurred. So much concerning 
them Leibnitz had established; and this knowledge was by 
Buffon wrought into sublime but premature conjectures. Cuvier 
advanced to the subject more calmly, well aware of all its bear- 
ings, and of their importance, but only therefore so much the 
more impressed with the necessity of making every step in the 
investigation of it secure before advancing farther. 

From the imperfect fragments of fossil quadrupeds he thus 
elicited striking testimony of the early changes of the earth’s sur- 
face, and materials for the history of its first and darkest periods : 
those periods concerning which even great philosophers had been 
content before with the wildest speculations. ‘The large deposits 
of marine fossils, with which observers were previously familiar, did 
but prove that the surfaces whereon they were found were once 
the bed of the sea, which tranquilly allowed their accumulation. 
The discovery of a fossil quadruped in any layer proved the 
more important circumstance, that that layer must once have been 
the surface of a firm land, and indicated more and greater 
changes than a mere retiring and subsidence of waters. Cuvier 
addressed himself to the arduous task of arranging and de- 
scribing, or rather of interpreting these quadruped remains, always 
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less perfect than the marine fossils, presenting faint traces of 
the original forms to which they belonged, and, even when most 
complete, being still nothing more than the osseous portion of the 
structure of animals of which the characters were in other respects 
as varied as are those of the species now living. Attaching him- 
self to one great principle, the natural re/ation of forms in 
organized beings, he conceived that by careful examination each 
fragment might be made to indicate the whole to which it be- 
longed, and with the system of which it would always be found to 
have a correspondence. If, he reasoned, the intestinal structure 
of an animal is prepared for the digestion of flesh, and that recently 
killed, its jaws must be so constructed as to devour, and its claws 
so formed as to seize and tear it, and its teeth to cut and divide it: 
all its structure must be adapted to pursuing and catching its prey, 
and its perceptive organs must be fitted to discerning that prey 
afar off. Such must be the general character of carnivorous 
animals. As the general characters are connected with these ge- 
neral arrangements, so also for the particular characters by which 
their subdivisions are distinguished, there will still be found suit- 
able arrangements ; and the class, the order, the genus, and even 
the species may thus be determined, although the observer has 
never seen the animal entire. A jaw of a certain force must have 
a suitable articulation and a sufficiently large temporal muscle, 
indicated by the hollow formed in the bone for its reception, and 
by the convexity of the strong zygomatic arch. An animal which 
carries off its prey must have strong muscles to raise the head, 
and the form of the vertebrae or of the muscles attached to them, 
and of the occiput, must correspond with the intention. Similar 
reasonings were extended by him to the structure of the teeth, 
of the claws, of the extremities, of the foot or hoof. The foot- 
mark became an indication of the structure of the teeth of the un- 
known animal, of its jaws, its vertebra, and its general form and 
frame. 

It would be difficult to point out a more beautiful or more 
successful application of the principles of scientific observation. 
‘The results were proportionable to the excellence of the method. 
Its correctness, from a sense of which Cuvier never allowed the 
seductions of imagination or the love of mere system to lead him 
astray, was first and frequently tried on portions of known 
animals, and afterwards applied to fossil bones, and in both with 
a success so remarkable as to appear to justify the term infallible, 
which, cautious and philosophical as he was, he felt himself 
warranted in applying to it. His associates of the Institute heard, 
we are told by M. Pariset, with surprise and doubt the first 
enumeration of some of these results, and their credulity some- 
times only gave way to the accidental discovery of some qua- 
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druped, of which Cuvier had adventured the description on the 
basis of a few fragments. 

His extensive, we might perhaps say his universal, acquaintance 
with the diversities of animal structure actually existing, would 
have given to the merest conjectures of Cuvier concerning the 
remains of extinct animals a great degree of weight; but he 
was not of a disposition to be satisfied with conjectures. He 
applied to these reliquiz of an unknown era of the globe the 
same faculty of close attention, the same industrious research, 
the same severe comparison, which he had already exercised on 
the perfect forms of animal existence presented to the senses, and 
thus assigned to each dim remnant its place in frames no longer 
seen in perfection, and to each frame or structure, thus rebuilt, its 
place in nature and its habitation. Thus he became the great 
antiquary of the earth. He learnt the characters of that obscure 
time when first this planet became the abode of locomotive or- 
ganizations; and established an order of facts bearing a date 
anterior to that of the history of man, and far before the half 
hidden ages of those ancient empires which have themselves be- 
come as much the domain of fable as of history. From the 
burial of many centuries he called up the forms of things un- 
known, and made them familiar to the men of the present time, 
who for once were constrained to admit the evidence of one to 
whom might almost be applied the designation of the “ witness 
of the deluge.” 

The results of the investigations instituted by M. Cuvier were 
twofold. The description of one hundred and sixty-eight fossil 
vertebrated animals, forming fifty genera, of which fifteen were 
new, comprehending animals belonging to every order with the 
exception of the quadrumana, was the addition thus made to 
zoology. What light was also thrown on geology during these 
researches is briefly and well stated by M, Laurillard :— 


“The strata called primitive, on which all the others repose, con- 
taining no remains of life, teach us by that circumstance that. life has 
not always existed on our planet. Whether it was that the temperature 
of the globe was too elevated to permit it, or that the materials neces- 
sary to the support of organic existence were not yet prepared, there 
was a time when physical forces alone acted on the land and on the sea, 
in which all the wonders of organization were subsequently developed. 

** All organized existences were not created at the same time: vege- 
tables seem to have preceded animals; molluscous animals and fishes 
appeared before reptiles ; and reptiles before the mammalia. 

“ The species which formed the ancient animal population have been 
destroyed and replaced by others; and the actual animal population is 
perhaps the fourth series. 
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“ Geology at length possesses a guide to the obscure labyrinths which 
it is obliged to tread, and a new method of determining the nature of 
strata, often established with difficulty by chemical analysis or the order 
of superposition. 

“* Besides the general facts which naturally flow from these disco- 
veries, which M. Cuvier discusses with the logical power and intelli- 
gence which were characteristic of him, in the Preliminary Discourse of 
his work, science soon obtained results positively important. For 
almost as soon as geology bad found this guide, it became demonstrated 
that the stratified layers of the globe’s crust were divisible into two 
classes, one formed by fresh water, and the other in the waters of the 
sea. This distinction, which could only be effectively made by geology, 
led to the demonstration of a fact not less curious ; namely, that several 


parts of our earth have been alternately covered by the sea and by 
fresh water.”—p. 20. 


In the prosecution of the inquiries which led to these conclu- 
sions, now, we believe, generally admitted by philosophers, M. 
Cuvier was indefatigable. No personal labour or sacrifice was 
spared. Of the large collection of fossil remains, crowded into 
one of the rooms in the Museum of the Garden of Plants, many 
were presented to him, but many were bought, and at no small 
expense, and placed by him in the public collection without re- 
serve. Surrounded by these collections, he deciphered their cha- 
racters, and, that the sceptical might in all countries satisfy them- 
selves of the correctness of his descriptions and his views, he 
caused casts of the principal specimens to be made and sent to 
the different European Museums, from which similar representa- 
tions of rare specimens were received in exchange. 

Whoever, yet a student, burns with the noble desire of emu- 
lating such services to science, should carefully peruse the details 
which M. Cuvier gives in the course of his works of the means 
by which he achieved them. The care with which he traced 
every fact, the progress of his ideas from suggestion to conviction, 
the perseverance, the candour, the modesty of the great inquirer 
will present the most useful lessons. If the quarries of Mont- 
martre, with their fossil treasures, seem to have been made for 
him, the diligence with which he explored them affords an 
example which all may follow in proportion to the opportunities 
they possess; and still was no more than he already, with no 
mean reward of scientific truths, practised on the solitary shores 
of Normandy. His senses, naturally accurate and faithful in the 
highest degree, and his judgment, equally calm and profound, 
had yet been exercised with perseverance on many natural objects 
before he attained that perspicuity and power of combination 
which enabled him to construe the smallest traces of animal or- 
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ganization, embedded in blocks of gypsum, and rescued from 
the destructive operations of the workmen, into the full outline 
of animals, which his genius thus almost brought back out of the 
oblivion of ages into freshness and life. 

To any one who indulges his solitary thoughts with the hope of 
enriching any part of the wide domain of natural history, an 
object eminently worthy of rational and contemplative beings, 
we would recommend the diligent perusal of the introductory 
essay of the great work in which the fossil remains are described ; 
known to the English reader as a Discourse on the Revolutions of 
the Globe. Cuvier is there beheld, if we may so say, advancing 
to his great task with a full consciousness of its extent, and of 
the additions which would be made by future inquirers even to 
his own discoveries; but at the same time with the confidence of 
one who enters on a region which, although obscure and encum- 
bered, he has carefully prepared himself to explore. He designs, 
from the first, to show the relation between the history of the 
fossil bones of terrestrial animals, and the theory of the earth ; 
to expose the principles by which the character of those bones 
was decided; to show how far the species of the animals to 
which they belonged differ from existing species; to ascertain 
the influences of time and of climate; and thus to demonstrate 
that the differences must have been connected with extraordinary 
events as their causes, On these observations he builds up a new 
system of the ancient earth, not the offspring of fancy, but the 
result of philosophical induction from facts carefully established ; 
and which will bear the test of comparison with all the civil and 
religious records of man. 

From remarks made on phenomena common to all localities, 
but described by him with singular clearness and grace, he leads 
the reader to the view of the most stupendous movements which 
the earth has undergone. He shows that these changes must 
have been numerous and sudden; that some took place before 
there were living beings on the globe we inhabit, and some after 
it was inhabited. By an examination of the causes now in 
operation effecting changes in the earth’s surface, he went far to 
show that none of these could have produced such changes as 
the structure of the earth proves it to have undergone. Briefly 
reviewing previous theories, he points out the great error of 
them all; the omission of some facts, the assumption of others, 
and the consequent fallacy of the conclusions. Doing no injus- 
tice to the great geologists who had already surveyed the mineral 
character of the earth ‘with such admirable care, as Saussure and 
Werner, the first of whom had studied it among the sublime 
illustrations of the primitive and secondary layers afforded by the 
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Alps; and the latter in the oldest mines, where were less con- 
fusedly written the laws relating to the succession of layers; 
he points out that neither of them had determined the fossil 
organic remains in each variety of layer with sufficient exactness ; 
whilst the naturalists, who had paid more attention to the remains 
and described many of them, had neglected for the most part to 
consider the general laws which regulated their position, and the 
relation of certain fossils to certain layers. 

To accomplish this, indeed, required a combination of kinds 
of knowledge not often possessed by one individual; a power of 
comprehending almost infinite details, and of taking the most 
enlarged survey of their relations; the observation of a naturalist 
in the widest acceptation, and the profound meditation of a mind 
of the most philosophical order. 

After explaining the importance of fossils in relation to geo- 
logy, and of the fossil bones of quadrupeds in particular, the ap- 
plication of which to the subject we have already noticed, he 
enters with much learning on an inquiry respecting the probable 
existence of species on the earth at this time, resembling those of 
which we possess the fossil remains; and leaves the reader in no 
degree of doubt that all the large animals of the old continent 
which are now known were known to the ancients; and that 
those which, although described by the ancients, the moderns have 
never met with, were fabulous. Proving that all the great ani- 
mals of the old world soon became known not only to the people 
of the interior, but to the inhabitants of the coasts, he puts aside 
the expectation that the recesses of the vast continent of the new 
world contain very large species yet to be discovered, resembling, 
for instance, the megatherium or the mastodon. If, therefore, 
he observes, it be proved that the fossil remains of the great spe- 
cies of quadrupeds are not similar to any species now living, it is 
not to be said that the species resembling them are yet hidden in 
deserts, but must lead to the admission that this diversity arises 
from some great general cause worthy to be studied. 

We have in the previous part of this article mentioned some of 
the results of the method of inquiry followed by Cuvier ; the dis- 
covery of many new species, several of which belonged to new 
genera. Of the new species, about a fourth were oviparous qua- 
drupeds, the others mammiferous, and more than half belonging 
to non-ruminating hoofed animals. But that which Cuvier him- 
self considered of much more importance, as throwing light on 
the theory of the earth, was to ascertain the layers in which parti- 
cular species were found, so as to reach the general laws of their 
position, For the details which show these laws clearly and con- 
vincingly, the reader must be referred to the work on which we 
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have dwelt with so much pleasure, and which must always be 
referred to with a new delight. 

The curiosity of readers, whatever may be their pursuits, who 
look into treatises relating to the vestiges of the antediluvian 
world, is ever naturally directed to inquiries respecting the exist- 
ence of any remains of their own species. Knowing, from the 
sacred records, that man existed on the earth before the. great 
deluge, the inquirers have reluctantly believed that among the 
numerous fossil remains discovered in different parts of the earth, 
no bone of man has ever yet been found; that no human remains 
have ever met the eye of the fossil geologist. It neither lessens 
the difficulty of the explanation, nor consoles the vanity of man, 
to know that the same deficiency exists as regards the bones of 
the monkey tribe; that the whole tribe of the quadrumanous 
animals, as well as the single bimanous animal, are excluded from 
the antiquity implied by the fossil remains of so many animal 
forms, 

That portion of Cuvier’s preliminary discourse on fossil re- 
mains which relates to this particular inquiry is not the least con- 
vincing proof of the author’s philosophical method of investigat- 
ing an obscure subject. It is evident that he first satisfied him- 
self that no human remains had ever occurred in any regular 
stratum; and that those which had been asserted to be such, as 
the famous Homo Diluvii Testis of Haerlem, and the skeletons dis- 
covered at Guadaloupe, were either, as in the first instance, the 
remains of an animal, or, as in the second, occurred in the recent 
depositions in the clefts of rocks, or in the soil of caverns, with 
no pretensions to an antediluvian date, But not content with 
this negative evidence, he applied himself to collect evidence of a 
different nature. The question may be said to be one of extreme 
interest ; for it points to the successive stages of that mighty 
work recorded by Moses, and to that time, to us inconceivable, 
when “ there was not a man to till the ground,” and man was 
formed out of the dust, and the breath of life was breathed into 
his nostrils, and he became a living soul. We have no intention 
of straining any points to show how far philosophy agrees with 
the Mosaic record ; but no student of modern geology can fail to 
perceive certain striking coincidences between the order in 
which the fossil remains occur and the recorded order of the cre- 
ation. It was not, we presume, the intention of Moses to teach 
all at once that natural science the gradual acquirement of which 
is a constant source of human industry. But as the earliest tra- 
ditions of man were scanty, and likely to be lost as human evi- 
dence, it does appear as if Moses had taken pains to preserve 
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them. His narrative is remarkable for a force and sublimity of 
expression worthy of the singularity and greatness of his subject. 
Where he is fully understood, can it be said that geology contra- 
dicts him? does not rather the progress of that science throw un- 
expected elucidation on his record, and encourage the belief that 
when we know more, we shall read those primary annals of the 
globe in a more enlightened spirit? As it is, they certainly seem 
to speak of the earth’s antiquity compared to the age of man; of 
man’s infancy compared to the age of the earth on which he was 
from the first destined to live. Geology speaks the same lan- 
guage. The primitive layers attest the earth’s first desolation, 
‘The transition lime-stone renders up the remains of the lowest 
forms of existence, of species now unknown save in those buried 
strata; the chalk and clay offer their fishes, their reptiles and 
their quadrupeds, the beings of a former order of things, all of 
which have disappeared from life. No fossil remains present 
perfect analogies with living species; but the actual type is gra- 
dually approached in the layers of least antiquity. But sull, 
among the fossil remains no vestige of man or his works appears. 
Again and again the workmen of Montmartre announced the 
remains of man; but, submitted to the inspection of Cuvier, the 
pretended wonder vanished, and the true relation of the fossil in 
dispute was established with some lower species. All the evi- 
dence to be derived from an inspection of the structure of the 
earth, and the oldest written records, concur to prove that there 
was a time when, although this globe revolved as now it does, 
and day and night succeeded each other, the light of the morning 
roused no man to life, to pleasure, or to toil, and the light de- 
clined at eve with no human eye to regard it, and no human heart 
to be affected by it. 


‘There wanted yet the master-work, the end 
Of all yet done; a creature who, not prone 
And brute as other creatures, but endued 
With sanctity of reason, might erect 
His stature, and upright with front serene 
Govern the rest, self-knowing ; and from thence 
Magnanimous to correspond with heaven.” 


Either man did not exist before several of the revolutions 
undergone by the globe, or his bones lie yet unburied at the 
bottom of the present seas; for the revolutions which have laid 
open the strata in which former revolutions had enveloped fossil 
bones, strata exposed in Europe, in Asia, and in America, have 
never yet disclosed a fossil bone of man. Yet that man existed 
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before that great catastrophe of which traditions exist in every 
part of the earth, we know from such universal traditions, and 
from the oldest record possessed by man. This record, Cuvier 
observes, bears the date of about 3300 years before our own 
time, and it places the deluge twenty centuries before its own 
date, or about 5400 years since. No tradition accords man an 
antiquity greater than that to which our antediluvian records lay 
claim; and it is only after the time of that great event that we 
perceive men collected into societies, and observe the birth of 
arts and of sciences. Of none of the nations of the West can 
the chronology be carried farther back than 3000 years. The 
nations of the north of Europe have no annals which extend 
higher than the period of their conversion to Christianity. ‘The 
histories of Spain, of Gaul, of Britain, almost begin with the 
time when the Romans overran those countries. The Greeks 
were unacquainted with the art of writing until taught by the 
Phenicians, about thirty-three centuries ago, and their previous 
history, doubtful as it is, does not ascend more than three cen- 
turies higher. The largest credit given to the records of Western 
Asia will not give them a date older than forty centuries. Hero- 
dotus, the earliest extant profane writer, with the exception of 
the poets, lived but two thousand three hundred years ago, and 
the earlier historians whom he consulted were only one hundred 
years old. Homer was but five hundred years before Herodotus. 
The claims to a much higher antiquity on the part of some nations, 
as of the Hindoos, rest on authority of the least credible kind, and 
are contradicted by the most authentic of their own records. The 
astronomical monuments of the ancients, when critically ex- 
amined, do not attest the very remote dates by some assigned to 
them. 

To probable evidence of this kind drawn from civil history, in 
the collecting of which Cuvier displayed great erudition, and in 
estimating it great sagacity, he added some of a kind drawn from 
the calculation of the periods of certain natural changes actually 
known to be going on upon the earth’s surface. Marking the 
heights of the beds of rivers above the surrounding country, as 
of the Rhine in Holland, and the Po and Arno in Italy, and the 
Loire in France, and the deposits at their mouths; changes ef- 
fected by the progress of sands, as in the bay of Biscay, where 
the sand advances annually sixty feet, and must reach Bordeaux in 
about two thousand years: and again in parts of Egypt, once fer- 
tile, but now buried in sands brought by the winds from the sterile 
lands of Lybia, and which have already entombed temples and 
cities, even since the conquest of the country by the Mahometans, 
leaving the monumental tops of mosques and minarets still visible ; 
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the formation of bogs and other alluvial changes, including what 
are called slips, or the falling of debris from the face of hills 
and rocks, of which Professor Jamieson adds the illustration, 
when translating this portion of the work, of the Salisbury crags 
near Edinburgh, of which the vertical face is not yet hidden by 
the annually increasing mass which falls from it to the base: all 
these, and many other circumstances are adduced as so many 
proofs of the probable date of the last great revolution, and, con- 
sequently, of man’s recent existence upon the earth; a conclusion 
according with those which are perhaps considered by geologists 
as the least uncertain of any to which their science has yet con- 
ducted them. Everywhere, and however interrogated, observes 
Cuvier, nature speaks the same language, and tells us by natural 
traditions, by man’s actual state, by his intellectual development, 
and by all the testimony of her works, that the present state of 
things did not commence at a remote period. He agrees, he 
says, with the opinion of MM. Deluc and Dolomieu, that if there 
be anything determined in geology, it is, that the surface of this 
globe was subjected to a great and sudden revolution, not longer 
ago than five or six thousand years: that by this catastrophe was 
caused the disappearance of countries formerly the abode of man, 
and of species of animals now known to us; that the bottom of 
the sea of that time was left dry, and upon it were formed the 
countries now inhabited; and that since that epoch the few of 
the human race who were spared have spread themselves over 
the world, and formed societies. But he also believes that the 
countries now inhabited, and which that great catastrophe left 
dry, had been at some former period inhabited land, the abode, 
at least, of land animals, which were destroyed by some previous 
deluge ; and that they had even suffered two or three such visi- 
tations, which destroyed as many orders of animals. 

Throughout the various discussions incidental to the great in- 
vestigation to which the essay on the revolutions of the globe is 
devoted, we cannot but admire the unalterable patience and rare 
sagacity with which so many facts, collected from natural obser- 
vation, or gathered from the stores of ancient and modern learning, 
or discovered by modern science, are compared together, M. 
Pariset justly observes, that neither the grandeur of the subject, 
nor the dazzling novelty of many of the phenomena elicited in 
its pursuit, led the severely philosophic mind of Cuvier into un- 
guarded hypotheses. Everywhere we remark the simplicity of a 
great historian of nature; the tone, not of a prophet, or of one 
inspired to treat of a mighty theme, but of one who knows how 
elevated is that theme, and yet hears, and dispassionately balances, 
aad unaflectedly relates all that his study and long meditation 
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have taught him. His mind is raised and excited by the great 
views that break upon him as he advances, but never discom- 
posed ; he knows the value and the greatness of the truths he 
discovers, but beyond them he sees other truths, to him and to 
his age denied, yet to be won by the research of those who shall 
begin where he, obedient to the laws which limit the range of 
the most powerfal among mortal minds, knows that he must 
leave off. So strongly is this philosophical character imprinted 
on all that Cuvier has written, that the mere perusal of his 
writings seems for a time to withdraw the mind from less worthy 
pursuits, or the wandering course of unsettled studies, to a holy 
retirement, wherein some sage interprets the laws of the Great 
Creator, by pointing to his works, unregarded before, or not 
understood. 


“The book,” says M. Laurillard, “ which contains these profound 
researches, became, like his Comparative Anatomy, his Animal Kingdom, 
and his Anatomy of Molluscous Animals, classical from the moment when 
it appeared, and will, we think, remain so, as long as man shall seek 
enjoyment in the study of nature, and meditate on the questions to 
which such a study shall give rise. It will always remain a model of 
criticism and rigorous analysis, and a perfect example of that talent 
which consists in saying in a few words all that is necessary to be known; 
an art of compression or of summing up which only exists combined with 
extensive knowledge, and which M. Cuvier always shows that he pos- 
sesses in a very high degree, There is nothing listless in his works; 
there are no digressions beyond the limits of his subject ; and yet there 
is nothing of dryness, and there are no omissions. We have seen young 
naturalists reading his Anatomy of the Molluscous Animals with un- 
feigned pleasure, and also the osteological descriptions in his Researches 
concerning Fossil Bones ; and we have known students recur to what 
he says of human anatomy in his Anatomie Comparée, for clearer ex- 
planations than they could find in the books of the schools. In short, 
if we survey all his writings, we everywhere find the unfailing marks of 
true science, profundity, clearness, and precision. His first lecture on 
Comparative Anatomy presents all that is known concerning organi- 
zation, all physiology: his introduction to the Animal Kingdom offers 
the clearest analysis of its zoological distributions, and all that it is 
possible to say of arrangements ; and, lastly, the Preliminary Discourse 
on Fossil Bones exposes with admirable exactness the principles of the 
harmony of forms, and all the theories respecting the formation and 
revolutions of the globe ; and includes a complete summary of the his- 
torical documents on which are rested the claims of different nations to 
a high antiquity.” —p. 22. 

It should not be forgotten, that in the prolonged task of in- 
terpreting and delineating the fossil bones, M. Cuvier had two 
most able assistants, and that one of them was M. Laurillard; 
the other was M, Rousseau, whose son at present holds an im- 
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portant office in the anatomical school of Paris. M. Laurillard 
does not speak of himself, and his merits need no eulogy of ours ; 
they are sufficiently attested by the confidence which Cuvier 
placed in him, even to the day of his death, when he was charged 
with the publication of the Catalogue of the Museum of Com- 
parative Anatomy, and of the drawings illustrative of it, executed 
by Cuvier or by himself; a publication for which all anatomists 
will look with impatience. ‘This was part of the elaborate pre- 
paration for the great work on the Anatomy of Animals, on which 
Cuvier was occupied up to the hour of his fatal illness, to which 
he considered all his previous works but introductory, and the 
interruption of which was one of his latest objects of regret. 

There was, perhaps, no finished undertaking of his laborious 
life, to which Cuvier himself attached more importance than his 
Researches into the fossil remains. It began with his discrimination 
of fossil and living elephants in 1796, and was never afterwards 
quite absent from his mind; whether in his study or on his 
journeys, he directed his observations to these remains, until he 
obtained a key to the perusal of the impressive story which they 
revealed ; he spared no labour and no expense in this pursuit; 
he rejoiced over every new load of fragments brought from Mont- 
martre to the Museum ; he copied many with his own hand, and, 
at a time when to avoid expense was necessary to him, he had 
once determined also to engrave them all himself, and among 
the engravings of the third volume of the last edition some of 
these valuable plates are to be found. These M. Duvernoy 
informs us, which to most readers would seem additionally valu- 
able, are marked CV. 

And at the close of all his labour, he thus expresses himself:— 

“* T have no doubt that in a few years the work which I now ter- 
minate, and to which I have devoted so much labour, will be but a 
trifling sketch, a first view (un premier coup d’ceil) thrown over these 
immense creations of the ancient time.” 

So, indeed, it may be. In the eternal chain of human discove- 
ries, the researches of the most gifted minds do but form links, 
which lead on to other links to which they did not themselves 
attain, and to be prolonged through all the future ages of the 
present species, Already has it been made at least probable that 
a new reading may be given to the theory, the history and chro- 
nology even of the primary strata of the earth. and much that is 
superimposed on them, or which they have broken through. The 
history of animal life may yet have been restricted within too nar- 
row bounds of time. It may be that, as regards time, “‘ the con- 
fines of the universe lie beyond the reach of humun ken;” and that 
“ to assume that the evidence of the beginning or end of so vast 
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a scheme lies within the reach of our philosophical inquiries, or 
even of our speculations, appears to be inconsistent with a just 
estimate of the relations which subsist between the finite peace 
of man and the attributes of an Infinite and Eternal Being.”* Yet, 
by the exercise of faculties evidently intended for such inquiries 
among others, man has attained to a few facts which appear cer- 
tain; and whatever development the unwritten history of the globe 
may subsequently undergo from geological research, posterity will 
never forget its obligations to Cuvier, who translated so much of 
the obscure language in which many of the secrets of the early 
earth were hidden, and so many are perhaps yet to be discovered. 

The conclusion of his work on Fossil Remains was but the 
prelude for the commencement of his great work on Fishes, of 
which the copious account given in a recent number of this jour- 
nal (vol. xiii. p. 355) dispenses with our saying more in this place. 

The four works to which our preceding observations have been 
confined, namely, his Comparative Anatomy, his work on Fossil 
Remains, his Animal Kingdom, and his Natural History of 
Fishes, are of such extent, and required such research, that any 
one of them would have conferred upon its author a very high 
rank among natural philosophers; yet these formed but a small 
part of the wonderful labours of Cuvier. His writings are, 
indeed, so numerous, and the subjects of them so various; they 
are many of them so intimately connected with his history, and 
were so entirely called forth by the offices he had undertaken 
in the state of which he was a subject, as well as in the republic 
of science, that his biographer has been satisfied to give an ac- 
curate list of them, with their dates; and the enumeration of titles 
alone extends to several pages. We can but mention a few of 
them. One, to which he attached much importance, and to which 
he had devoted many days and nights, was his Anatomy of the 
Mollusca, published in 1817, which contained many new and 
interesting facts respecting a neglected class of animals, to which 
he had assigned a higher place t than former naturalists. ‘This work 
was illustrated by fine engravings, after his own drawings. He 
unravelled the structure of these animals in water, displayed 
their delicate parts, and fixed them by means of pins on pieces of 
wax ; a method which has, we believe, greatly facilitated the ex- 
amination of such minute subjects. Of this work it was his in- 
tention to publish a new and enlarged edition. 

Among the subjects which at “different times occupied his 
attention was that of the organ of voice in singing birds. The 
introduction of this subject at the Institute was attended bya 
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curious illustration of the propriety of investigating it. Phy- 
siologists, Cuvier observed, were not agreed concerning the 
mechanism of the human voice, which some compared to a wind 
instrument, and others to a stringed instrument. This obser- 
vation was not allowed to pass uncontradicted. A celebrated 
anatomist, who was present, declared that it was a mistake to con- 
sider the question undecided, for it was generally agreed that the 
human voice was a wind instrument. Another anatomist imme- 
diately exclaimed that this was quite erroneous, for the organ of 
voice was a stringed instrument, and thus, much to the amuse- 
ment of the audience, confirmed M. Cuvier’s first assertion. 

His Memoir on the Nutrition of Insects we have already men- 
tioned among his early productions. In it he established their 
claim to separate classification, and explained the real object of 
the singular disposition of their respiratory organs, as well as their 
peculiar mode of nutrition; showing that the nutritive molecules, 
separated by the alimentary canal, are exposed immediately to the 
action of the atmospheric air, which penetrates to them by means 
of canals or trachez, ramified through all their parts, and are thus 
rendered fit for the support of existence. The observation of 
these arrangements very prohably suggested, as M. Duvernoy 
remarks, those ideas of the relations of the circulation and respi- 
ration, and of the quantity of respiration in the different classes 
of animals, ever in direct proportion to their muscular force, and 
the quantity of movement of which they are capable in a given 
time—ideas which prepared the foundation for his general arrange- 
ment of animals. Certain it is that he always attached a high 
importance to the minute anatomy of insects; to which, when on 
one occasion an ardent but inexperienced student of anatomy 
came to him to announce a supposed anatomical discovery, he re- 
ferred the young inquirer, as at once the best preparatory exer- 
cise and test of his exactness. ‘The test, it is added, proved satis- 
factory, convincing the too hasty student that his first conclusion, 
and his consequent discovery, were but pleasing delusions. 

That in addition to the philosophical researches which we have 
enumerated, Cuvier should have found time to be a mest labo- 
rious public functionary, and in more than one department, would 
scarcely be deemed credible, if he had not left indisputable proofs 
of it, and of various kinds. Yet nothing indicates that by un- 
dertaking so much, any thing was neglected. Follow him where 
we may, we trace him by works worthy of his genius and his ac- 
complishments. His duties, as one of the secretaries of the In- 
stitute, were in themselves arduous and difficult, demanding ex- 
tensive knowledge, which he showed that he possessed, whilst he 
threw over it all the attractions of language and manner. In ad- 
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dition to the ordinary routine of the weekly sittings, of which the 
two secretaries kept exact minutes, an annual account of the pro- 
ceedings, including succinct notices of innumerable scientific 
communications, was a part of their duty at the great annual 
meeting, when also were pronounced those admirable Eloges His- 
toriques of the most distinguished deceased members of the Insti- 
tute, both native and foreign, in which he displayed a most varied 
acquaintance with science, and a noble and touching eloquence. 
He also partook of the ordinary duties of the section to which he 
belonged, particularly of that of reporting concerning papers pre- 
sented by authors, a task demanding not only great knowledge, 
but a correct and impartial judgment. In the performance of 
this task, his power of conveying the peculiar views of the dif- 
ferent writers with clearness and order was so remarkable, that 
the authors not unfrequently acknowledged how much they were 
indebted to him; while in the justice of his observations, even on 
subjects involving some of his own opinions, he evinced the dig- 
nified modesty and rectitude of a great mind, During the con- 
sulate, Napoleon was elected President of the Institute, and was 
thus brought into frequent communication with Cuvier, whose 
powers so acute an observer of men’s capabilities could not fail to 
appreciate. He appears to have honoured him with his entire 
confidence, of which the result was, not unfrequently, some addi- 
tional duty imposed upon him by one accustomed to find indi- 
viduals ready to obey every command. 


All my labours,” says Cuvier, in a letter written to M. Duvernoy 
in 1808, ‘ are almost arrested by a work which the emperor has re- 
quired of the class, and which has been assigned to me, for the most 
part, as secretary: it is a history of the march and progress of the hu- 
man mind since 1789. You will easily judge how complicated the bu- 
siness is as regards the natural sciences; and although I have already 
finished nearly a volume on the subject, I am far from being at the end 
of it: but this history is so rich, and so abundant in fine discoveries, that 
I have become interested in it as I proceeded, and perform my labour 
with pleasure. I trust that it will be a striking piece of literary and 

bilosophical history. Above all, I endeavour to point to the true views 
. which ulterior researches should be directed.” 


The work here referred to he afterwards continued and com- 
pleted up to the year 1826, under the title of the History of the 
Progress of the Natural Sciences, from 1789 to the present time; 
and in that shape it forms an invaluable addition to the immortal 
labours of Buffon. His annual reports, read before the Institute, 
beginning with 1812 and continued up to the time of his death, 
comprehending an analysis of the labours of its Physical Class 
(subsequently denominated the Academy of Sciences), contain a 
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clear exposition of the progress of physical science, and the dis- 
coveries made in it by the members of that illustrious body, and 
by learned foreigners, who were in correspondence with it. These 
analyses embrace meteorology and general physics; chemistry and 
physics properly so called; mineralogy and geology; vegetable 
physiology and botany; anatomy and physiology; zoology; travels 
connected with the advancement of the natural sciences; medi- 
cine and surgery; the veterinary art, and agriculture. 

The Eloges alone would furnish subject-matter for very ex- 
tended remarks. Singularly eloquent, but composed in a style 
remote from the inflated models of the agitated period which had 
just passed away, each of these discourses contains simple and 
elegant details, yet most instructive and even profound, of the 
labours of the individual of which each is commemorative. 

Of his public lectures we have hardly spoken; yet they de- 
manded, no less than his other undertakings, the exercise of all 
his acquirements, and of the rare qualities with which he was en- 
dowed as a teacher. Whether lecturing at the Pantheon on the 
Elements of Natural History, at the Jardin des Plantes on Com- 
parative Anatomy, at the College of France on the History of 
Natural Philosophy, or at the Lyceum or Athénée on subjects 
selected for a cultivated audience, accustomed to the eloquent 
literature of Laharpe, he was never superficial and never tedious. 
His vast comprehension seemed for the time to be communicated 
to his hearers, and he Jed them, without fatigue, to the most ele- 
vated views. 


‘© His Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, at the Jardin des Plantes, 
attracted a most numerous auditory to the immense amphitheatre. Every 
ear was attentive to catch the oracles which he pronounced concerning 
organization and its laws. The mind was captivated by the wonders 
which he related, with that strong sonorous voice, which penetrated in 
all directions to the extremities of that large lecture-room. His‘easy 
elocution, expressing what a just and rapid conception had discovered, 
and with equal simplicity and clearness, shed intelligence over minds of 
every description ; and numerous preparations from the Museum, exhi- 
bited to the hearers, rendered his oral demonstrations additionally lumi- 
nous. These means of conveying instruction were wonderfully multi- 
plied by sketches which he drew with inconceivable rapidity, and as it 
were without any interruption of his discourse; a term which would 
seem to have been created to express the character of his lectures, which 
were indeed connected discourses, although delivered extemporaneously, 
from brief notes. His ideas were unfolded in perfect order, without the 
slightest hesitation, or the least repetition: the proper word was always 
employed, without formal effort, or any other design than that of in- 
structing. But the wonders of organization, so well displayed by his 
genius, gave an interest to his instructions, and excited an enthusiasm, 
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which still reanimates one who, more than thirty years ago, had the hap- 
piness to hear them, and who would vainly wish to make those partakers 
of it, who have been deprived of such an advantage.” —Duternoy, p. 73. 

His lectures at the College were no less attractive; and the last 
which he delivered there, only the day before he felt the first 
symptoms of the fatal malady which put a period to his life 
within the same week, was a Review of the Progress of Science, 
from the first formation of Societies, a subject which he treated in 
a manner so masterly and with so much sublimity, as to impress 
his hearers at once with the idea that they heard a second inter- 
preter of God’s creation, and with the solemn and affecting idea 
that they were listening to him for the last time. We do but employ 
the language of others, and if it appears exaggerated, the cause is 
to be found in the deep effect unquestionably produced by this 
last grand discourse, concerning which all the testimony is the 
same. 

A life of thought and toil had made its impression on Cuvier, 
although his constitution was apparently robust in his latter years. 
He had also been subjected to one of those trials, which more 
than years or toils advance men into the woes of age. His only 
daughter, young, beautiful, and highly accomplished, worthy, in 
short, of her father, and most affectionately beloved by him, died 
of consumption within a short period of her marriage. It is a 
sad and oftentimes repeated story in human experience.—“ O triste 
plane, acerbumque funus! 6 morte ipsa mortis tempus indignius! 
Jam destinata erat egregio juveni, jam electus nuptiarum dies, 
jam nos vocati. Quod gaudium, quo mzrore mutatum est!” 
Such were the terms in which it was deplored two thousand years 
ago; and still such griefs fall heavily upon the human heart, even 
though sustained by the highest philosophy and resignation. The 
blow had been severely felt, and perhaps Cuvier never wholly re- 
covered from its effects. His spirits, his manner, his general ap- 
pearance might show something of it, and it is so natural to be 
quicksighted to danger threatening those whom we reverence or 
love, that slight signs, and circumstances hardly capable of expres- 
sion, might awaken fears on which the fatal event, so immediately 
supervening, seemed to follow as on intimations almost prophetic. 

In addition to all that occupied the life of Cuvier as a philoso- 
pher, an anatomist, a professor, and an author, he was early named 
to public appointments connected with popular education ; and 
perhaps no individual in Europe entertained on this subject views 
at once so just and profound, In 1802 he was named by the 
emperor one of the six inspectors-general of the Lyceums, and 
in 1808 he became counsellor of the Imperial University: in 1809 
and 1810 he was charged with the organization of academies for 
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the states of Italy, then united to the French empire. _ It is diffi- 
cult to reconcile the idea of unmitigated tyranny which many 
writers have so carefully associated with the name of Napoleon, 
with the provision for popular education indicated by the selec- 
tion of Cuvier for this duty. In 1811 he was sent on a mission 
of inquiry concerning the state of public instruction in Holland 
and in Lower Germany; and in 1813, although a Protestant, on 
a similar mission to the states of the church; with the design also 
of modelling the establishments of public instruction according to 
the system of the university of France. It was whilst on this 
journey of inspection that the emperor named him to the office 
of maitre des requétes in the council of state. During the va- 
rious tours which these duties occasioned, M. Cuvier neglect- 
ed no opportunity of increasing his knowledge of natural his- 
tory and of fossil remains, His delicate and difficult duties as 
regarded the seminaries of public education were performed with 
as much feeling as judgment. He constantly strove to preserve 
what was valuable even in faulty institutions, and he felt the 
veneration of a great mind for places which great names had ren- 
dered sacred. 


* Who,” said he, in one of his Reports, speaking of the universities of 
Tuscany, ‘‘ who would have the courage to interfere hastily with institu- 
tions founded and sustained by so many great men? And when we reflect 
that the teaching of civil law was established in Tuscany by Irnerius and 
Bartholius ; that medicine has possessed there a Vidius, a Columbus, a 
Fallopius, a Mercurialis, and a Redi; that Galileo there demonstrated 
physical science ; that Michelius and Cesalpinus there taught botany ; 
that from those schools proceeded Dante, Petrarca, Machiavelli, and Guic- 
ciardini; and that their great artists, statesmen, and even princes, were 
as conversant with literature as their scholars by profession ; are we not 
rather inclined to respect than to criticise, and ought we not above all 
things fear to propose a rash reform?” 


Talents so eminent as those of Cuvier, united with so much 
dignity of character and so much experience, were indispensable 
to France under all the successive changes of government which 
happened during his lifetime. The Consulate, the Imperial Go- 
vernment, the Restoration, the Monarchy of July, did but anew 
direct public attention to the civil services of a man whose attain- 
ments and whose sagacity were for all time. Subservient only to 
good and great designs, worthy of his exalted intellect, he was a 
favourite of the consul, of the emperor, of the restored sovereigns, 
and of him whom the people elected; and yet independent; for 
what could governments or kings do for Cuvier? Undistracted by 
all the changes that befel his country, he was ever occupied with 
her best interests; ever laboriously endeavouring to diffuse that 
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mental and moral preparation without which he well knew the 
political rights she so urgently sought would prove the reverse 
of blessings. Accustomed to reflect on the great preparations by 
which Providence has preceded all important events in nature, he 
conceived that the moral world should imitate and conform to 
what was written in the natural world; and well knowing that all 
man’s title to consideration depends on his moral and intellectual 
culture, he was not deluded by any of the specious theories or 
imposing names by which so many well-wishers to mankind were 
deceived, 

After the restoration of the Bourbons, M. Cuvier was con- 
sulted regarding the direction of the University ; and it was thought 
that some remains of prejudices, which the lessons of exile had 
not removed from the reyal mind, alone prevented his being ap- 
pointed to the office of Grand Master. He was, however, ap- 
pointed president of the commission of public instruction; and 
when the office of grand-master was revived, Cuvier retained the 
influential post of chancellor. ‘The dignity of counsellor of state, 
which Napoleon had intended to confer upon him, was bestowed 
upon him by Louis XVIIL., and he was thus called upon to take 
a considerable share in the internal administration of the country, 
as president of the committee of the interior, an office which in- 
volved him in endless details of domestic administration. At this 
period of his life it is more than probable that Cuvier derived 
some advantage from the education he had received at Stuttgard, 
which was that of one destined for public duties. Like other offi- 
cial persons, he was often exposed to misrepresentation and some- 
times to obloquy ; but those apart from the political coteries of 
Paris will have little difficulty in believing that he continued in 
his ministerial offices to be as distinguished for his love of order 
and of justice, for sagacious views, industry, aud pure intentions, 
as he had uniformly been acknowledged to be in affairs of science. 
Himself a Protestant, one of the most important of the functions 
imposed upon him was that of superintending the affairs of the 
non-catholic sects of France; and it is said that he meditated 
some religious modifications which would have proved of the 
utmost importance to his country. In 1832, he was created a 
peer of France by Louis Philippe, and he occasionally spoke in 
the Chamber of Peers, and with much effect. But concerning his 
life as a public man we must refer the reader to the various ac- 
counts of him published since his death. 

A desire to know something of the private habits of men emi- 
nently distinguished is natural to readers of almost every descrip- 
tion, and arises out of a better feeling than mere curiosity con- 
cerning particulars in no way connected with our own feelings or 
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pursuits. ‘To whatever elevation a human intellect ‘attains, its 
relationship to human intellects of inferior power is established by 
too many circumstances to admit of denial; and the humblest 
class of readers, as respects intellectual capacity, are comforted, 
as all the superior natures are encouraged, by tracing some linea- 
ments of a common family likeness. In such recognitions, minds 
of the lowest order find relief from an insupportable sense of in- 
feriority, whilst those that aspire more highly are led by them 
to believe attainments possible for which they might otherwise 
think the necessary struggles and sacrifices too great. Doubtless 
all cherish a secret hope of detecting in the biography of eminent 
persons some golden secret of their greatness, either in their modes 
of study or of labour; and are interested, more deeply than they 
love to confess, in tracing the manner in which great intellects 
have been kept in exercise; and by what relaxations, by what pe- 
culiarities even of toil or of leisure, they were marked from the 
crowd of aimless and undistinguished men. The wonder caused 
by what they found time to perform carries something with it that 
is humiliating: we think that we have less time than other men, 
and that they were more favoured by fortune or accident than by 
an organization of which the questionless superiority must be ad- 
mitted. 

The private life of Cuvier encourages none of these agreeable 
kinds of self-delusion. His vast and diversified undertakings prove 
that he possessed a brain of the most perfect organization, as 
much as its ample development, and the depth of its convolutions, 
and the absolute weight of its cerebral lobes. His habits of life 
show that his superiority to other men arose from the most dili- 
gent employment of his mind, at every possible interval that could 
be taken from public business, from social duties, and from need- 
ful rest. But so limited was the time that he could thus absolutely 
command, that we see beyond dispute that no mere plodding in- 
dustry could have effected what he performed, and that the rapi- 
dity of his mental operations was no less wonderful than their 
power. We must let M. Duvernoy describe the minute traits of 
one whom he most intimately knew. We quote his Notice rather 
than the more ample account of Mrs, Lee, because no English 
reader should omit the perusal of one of the most elegant, judi- 
cious, and affecting pieces of biography that ever proceeded from 
a female pen, 


“If I have entered into some details of his administrative career,” says 
M. Duvernoy, “and for an instant gone aside from my principal object, that 
of showing you the man of genius labouring for the advancement of sci- 
ence, it has been that you should know him thoroughly, and that every 
moment of his life has had its useful employment ; and that time was his 
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treasure, of which he lost not the smallest part. I.wished to place before 
you a striking example of the exertion with which existence might be 
filled by those whose constant desire it is to neglect’none of these duties, 
however numerous such duties may be. 

** To be more convinced of this, let us follow Cuvier for a little while 
into private life, into his family, where he was scen,to.so much advan- 
tage, and where his constant activity, his extreme facility of composition, 
his prodigious memory, the universality of his acquirements, his exqui- 
site judgment, the lively interest of his conversation, still more elevated 
this extraordinary man in the eyes of those who had the happiness to 
approach him. 

“* He was never found without occupation; he never allowed any 
repose to his mind while awake; the only relaxation that he permitted 
to it was that arising from a change of the objects on which it was ex- 
erted. During his frequent drives through the city, or his longer jour- 
nies, be read and even wrote in his carriage, which was fitted up with a 
lamp, so that he might write as if in his study. No author ever com- 
posed so many original works at a smaller expense of time. 

“ He rose between eight and nine in the morning, studied half an 
hour or an hour before breakfast, during which meal he looked over two 
or three newspapers, without, however, being inattentive to the conver- 
sation of those around him. He then received such persons as desired 
to speak with him, and went out at the latest at eleven o'clock, on Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays, to the Council of State, or on Wednes- 
days and Fridays to the University. On Monday, the day on which the 
sittings at the Institute are held, his morning was prolonged to twelve 
or one o'clock. From these different meetings he commonly only re- 
turned to dinner ; but if he returned so as to have only a quarter of an 
hour to spare, he availed himself of it to resume some composition, inter- 
rupted since the night before, on some scientific subject. This facility of 
study, and of directing all the power of his attention from one quarter of 
an hour to another, to very diverse subjects, was one of the circumstan- 
ces in the great qualities of his mind which I most admired. 

** He dined between six and seven; and if he did not leave home in 
the evening, he immediately afterwards withdrew to his study to occupy 
himselt there until ten or eleven: from eleven to twelve he had some li- 
terary or historical work read to him. 

“Thus M. Cuvier had no day but Sunday in which he could pursue 
one occupation during the whole day; and it is impossible to say how 
many books, memorials, reports, and historical notices he wrote on a day 
which is for so many persons a day of idleness or dissipation, and which 
he had more particularly consecrated to the task of revealing to the 
world the wonders of the creation.” —p. 86. 


This is an extraordinary, and, we doubt not, a faithful picture, 
and which, although it leaves us impressed with an idea of that 
ceaseless mental toil which Napoleon said he made him his mas- 
ter of requests in part to relieve him from, is far from explaining 
the marvellous abundance and extent of Cuvier’s performances: 
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One lesson, however, may be learnt from it by many who affect 
to deplore their unavoidable abstinence from intellectual delights, 
and who are merely suffering the evils that arise from neglecting 
the expense of small portions of time. The habit of beg never 
idle, of being undisturbed by interruptions, of returning to unfi- 
nished labours as if no interruptions had occurred, if to be acquired 
by those who do not possess it, is shown to be so valuable as to 
deserve the strongest efforts of the mind for its attainment. 

We close these biographical notices with regret. Of their 
interesting contents much remains to reward the reader, for we 
have chiefly sought to exhibit Cuvier as a man of science. But 
it is impossible to reflect on the character of so accomplished a 
person, one so intellectually and morally gifted, without bemg 
drawn away from his immortal works to himself, from the philo- 
sopher and statesman to the man and the father. ‘To have seen 
and known Cuvier is what no one who ever had that privilege 
can wish to forget. We saw him not long after that cruel do- 
mestic affliction which deprived him of a daughter worthy of her 
name, and beneath which even his mighty heart had well nigh 
broken. His house was for a long time closed to the brilliant 
assemblies of the learned and the scientific who used thither to 
resort, and there to show of what the highest minds are capable 
in social communion. , 

At the time of which we speak, the stranger who was to be pre- 
sented to him, in his spacious dwelling in the Jardin des Plantes, 
was led to the highest story, which appeared to be entirely 
devoted to books and study, and through several rooms, all fitted 
up as so many libraries, in some of which secretaries or ama- 
nuenses were writing, with books and engravings before them, and 
probably employed on some portions of the great work on fishes, 
which was then in progress, At length the study of Cuvier was 
reached, and the illustrious occupier was found deeply engaged 
among his papers; dressed in a grey dressing-gown and cap, and 
having an air of plain good sense and gravity, strongly enough 
contrasted with the vivacity of address of some of his brother 
savans of that time. He seemed to have the art or the habit of 
ditecting the conversation to circumstances most interesting to 
the individual who visited him, and to his English visitors he 
generally made it apparent that he was well acquainted with the 
constitution of our places of education, and with most of our 
countrymen distinguished for scientific acquirements. His man- 
het was composed, without any approach to moroseness. His 
expression was mild and penetrating; the tone of his voice was 
very pleasing, at once firm and gentle; and there was an air of 
sincerity in everything he said which was particularly grati- 
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fying» [a the afternoon of the same day it might happen that 
those who had been honoured with such an interview, saw him 
again at the Institute in his capacity of secretary. Cuvier 
would then be dressed as became his station in society, and his 
cap being thrown aside left his very striking features and his noble 
head unconcealed. Mrs. Lee’s Memoir has prefixed to it an 
admirable likeness of him; so admirable, indeed, that it can 
hardly be looked at by those who knew him without a kind of 
expectation of hearing again that voice of eloquence and wisdom 
which can be heard no more. The Gallery of Portraits. also 
contains a likeness of Cuvier, of which every admirer of him 
should possess himself of a copy. M. Duvernoy’s work contains 
a profile, which shows something of the classical beauty, but 
little of the expression of the original. M. Pariset has been unfor- 
tunate in not obtaining something more ornamental to his Eloge 
than a kind of caricature; and the same wretched engraving dis- 
figures the French translation of Mrs. Lee’s most delightful 
book; whereas her own book, in English, is adorned with an 
engraving which at least makes intelligible that memorable ex- 
pression of Madame Cuvier, when surveying Mr, Pickersgill’s 
generous present of her husband’s picture, painted by the artist’s 
own master-hand :—* It is he; it is his noble, pure, and elevated 
mind, often melancholy, but always benevolent and calm, like real 
goodness. It is the great man passing over this earth, and know- 
ing that there is something beyond.” ‘To us this single exclama- 
tion conveys no inconsiderable eulogy of one whom it proves to 
have been, what unfortunately so few of the wives of literary or 
scientific men have been, a helpmate to her husband, and worthy 
of the warmest praise showered upon her by his admiring friends, 

Cuvier’s demeanour at the Institute was, perhaps, somewhat 
stately, not always without a slight admixture of impatience; 
sometimes, indeed, accounted for by the frivolities occasionally 
mixed up with the proceedings even of the most scientific assem- 
blies, when they consist of numerous members ; but sometimes a 
little too repressive, or to a foreigner appearing so, of the lively 
and intelligent sallies of young members who were yet not quite 
undistinguished. His tones, on such occasions, commanded 
immediate attention; and a few simple words from bim seemed 
at once to settle points about to be vivaciously disputed; whilst 
his manner was very dignified, and that of one who strove, not 
without success, to repress a constitutional irritability ; an Arita 
bility, compatible, it must be remembered, with such patient 
attention to minute details as few were capable of. 

But a few years have gone by, and all this has passed away! 
and Cuvier, and many of the great men who then surrounded 
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him, like the emperor who once presided in that hall of science, 
have been removed like so many unreal and shadowy: things; 
leaving their works for our contemplation, to. be viewed apart 
from the radiance of false glory which was once shed over them, 
and judged by the simple standard of the good they effected. 

To civilize large portions of mankind; to ‘lead the mind of 
man to its noble destination, a knowledge of the truth; to spread 
sound and wholesome ideas among the lowest classes of the 
people; to draw human beings from the empire of prejudices 
and passions; to make reason the arbitrator and supreme guide 
of. public opinion,” which are “ the essential objects of science,” 
—we use the glowing words of Cuvier himself—these are, indeed, 
objects which, if they can only be fully effected by governments, 
can be promoted by men of science, and confer a true lustre 
upon all who seek them. Occupied with such grand objects, 
Cuvier passed his life in study and exertion, and he was still 
occupied in them when paralysis laid its iron hand upon him, 
leaving for a few days his noble mind untouched, and then, with- 
out violence extinguishing his mortal life. With the same calm- 
ness with which he had been accustomed to reflect on the plan 
and decrees of Providence in the regulation of all nature, did he 
resign himself to the mevitable laws which regulate the duration 
of the immortal portion of man in a mortal frame. 

It is when we pause, after dwelling on the close of the earthly 
existence of such a mind, that the solemn but consoling belief 
visits us, that such activity has not all ceased, that such mani- 
festations of the soul cannot all die. We follow with our feeble 
imagination the spirit departed into some higher sphere, where 
it receives further amplifications of perception and reason, that 
it may behold yet more of the vast design which it was even 
here occupied in contemplating, in interpreting; and to find a 
confirmation of the elevated faith which here it cherished, that 
every thing was created for good. 

Some feelings of sorrow we must be affected by, some natural 
tears we shed, to see all that is best and brightest in what we call 
life so transient, aud but the dream of a shadow, or a vapour, 
We may wish that a few more years had been accorded to Cuvier. 
But we should rather recall what his life had already permitted 
him to accomplish. He had not reached the years enumerated 
by the Psalmist, but his labours had been those of a century. 
Looking back to his vast achievements in the natural history of 
the earth and its creatures, wherein, if he began much, he had 
the rare happiness of living to bring almost every thing which he 
touched into order, if not to perfection; viewing his qualities of 
sagacity and enlarged benevolence in the high station of a minister 
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of state, especially entrusted with the advancement of the national 
mind ; remembering the’ eloquence with which, in his undying 
Eloges, he conferred popularity, immortality, on much individual 
intellect and virtue; and seeing with what’ unstained purity he 
walked in private life ;—what is there that could be desired more 
for Cuvier? A reputation more exalted than that of conquerors ; 
a fame more extended than that of princes; the power of doing 
good, actively employed; a continual’ reference of the works 
which he studied to the great Creator, whom in his lowliest works 
he acknowledged; a life of patient and well directed mquiry ; 
these, although but human glories, may irradiate the soul when 
the body’s life is gone. To him, as to every industrious student, 
death might seem to come in the midst of inquiries unfinished, 
and undertakings incomplete. ‘To others, considering what he 
perfected, and what he was intending, it more justly seems as if 
he were removed when his capacious mind had performed its 
allotted office in this world, and was aspiring, not presumptuously, 
but with high and searching thought, to explain that unity, and 
greatness, and perfection of nature, of which, although he pointed 
to it, none can feel a perfect comprehension in this state of 
existence. His latest thoughts were those which we may conceive 
to be continued after death. He had caught glimpses, only 
revealed to such minds, of some great scheme, which it is just 
possible that, if life had been permitted to him, he might have 
been able to convey a faint apprehension of to others. ‘There 
is something sublime in this participation of a mortal mind in 
the knowledge of higher powers, not, as in the infancy of the 
world, by vain, forbidden, and impious attempts of disastrous con- 
sequence ; not as in the visions of mythology, for the purpose of 
deciding some idle question connected with physical enjoyments ; 
but to raise and purify man’s thoughts, and to teach him his true 
position and his duties. 

To do justice to the scientific merits of Cuvier, each of his 
great works should have been subjected to analysis. ‘The view 
of them all, comprehending, as they do, forty years of his life, 
suggests too many general reflections: yet even such a survey 
may induce some readers to turn to his works, which are, perhaps, 
less known in England than they deserve to be, and others, 
attracted by his great example, to make some efforts to imitate’ it. 
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Art. V.—1. Contes drabes du Cheikh al Mohdy.  Traduits par 
J.J. Marcel. Paris. 1834, 8vo. 


2. Les Aventures de Kimrip. Traduites de ’HindGstmi’ par 
M. Garcin de Tassy. (Printed for the Oriental ‘Translation 
Committee.) Paris, 1834, 8vo. 


“ Tne gorgeous East,” says an intelligent traveller, “ the mother- 
country of the human race, of civilization, of literature, and of 
the arts, always excites a deep sympathy in the bosom of Euro- 
peans; we regard its mighty monuments as we should the tombs 
of our fathers, and receive accounts of its stereotyped customs as 
descriptions of the habits of our ancestors.” This feeling is con- 
siderably strengthened by the association of Arabian Tales with 
the fondest reminiscences of early youth. Dear, delightful 
Scheherazade! who is there that loves not to recal the hours of 
stolen pleasure, devoted to the stories with which, during a thou- 
sand and one nights, thou didst delay the stroke of fate, and 
change the stern resolve of the cruel Schahriar? The days are 
gone when we gave full credence to the marvels of Aladdin’s 
lamp and ring, when the voyages of Sinbad appeared as authentic 
as those of Ross and Parry; but we must confess, notwithstand- 
ing the hazard of incurring all the ridicule of this utilitarian age, 


that we still love to revel in these wild and wondrous scenes of 
oriental imagination. 


**The weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 
To breathe a second spring.” 

The translator of these tales, the Chevalier Marcel, was direc- 
tor of the French printing-office, established in Cairo when the 
French took possession of Egypt. He formed there a close inti- 
macy with the Sheikh Al Mohdi, secretary to the divan at Cairo, 
aud received from him the manuscript collection of tales, of which 
the translation is before us. Before entering on any examina- 
tion of their merits, we must turn our attention to the translator’s 
interesting biographical sketch of the author, who acted no humble 
part in the several revolutions that seem now likely to work out 
the moral regeneration of Egypt. 

Al Mohdi was a Copt and Christian by birth; these degenerate 
relics of the ancient people of the Pharaohs, like the Byzantine 
Greeks, rendered themselves useful and almost indispensable to 
their Mohammedan masters by their financial and diplomatic 
skill; they had the monopoly of all the administrative details of 
the government, and the possession of some lucrative arts, which 
in some degree compensated them for the civil and military degra- 
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dation to which they were subjected by their conquerors. It is 

a singular fact, that the Copts have preserved from time immemo- 
rial exclusively, the secret of hatching chickens by artificial heat. 
The. Turkish and Arabian proprietors of the ovens are obliged to 
have recourse to Coptic servants, and every attempt that they have 
made to break the monopoly has completely failed. 

Al Mohdi’s father was named Abifanius Fadl-Allah, a singular 
mixture of Greek and Arabic, not unusual in the names of those 
who are descended from the subjects of the Ptolemies and the 
Fatemite khalifs: Abifanius is simply the Greek Emipavios (Lllus- 
trious), and Fadl-Allah signifies in Arabic “ divine virtue.” 

Abifanius held the office of secretary to Suliman Kashef, the 
friend and companion of the celebrated Ali Bey; when his son 
had attained the age of thirteen years, Suliman wished to have 
him enrolled amongst his Mamelukes, but Al Mohdi had little 
taste for the hardships of a military life, and entreated his patron 
to aid him in literary and scientific pursuits, so that he might 
become qualified for a civil office. Suliman consented, and pro- 
cured him admission to the celebrated Mussulman academy esta- 
blished at Cairo, in the Jami-al-azhar, or “ illustrious mosque,” 
but which travellers more usually call “ the mosque of flowers.” 
His admission to this mosque was of course purchased by a 
change of his religion; but the boy had never the bad feelings of 
a renegade, and, ‘during his entire life, the remembrance of the 
better creed he had left saved him from imbibing the bigotry and 
intolerance of Islamism. 

During thirteen years Al Mohdi devoted himself diligently to 
study, and we find in his writings traces of his acquirements in 
European science aud literature, as well as an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the poets and historians of the east. -From his father 
he learned the routine of financial and diplomatic arrangements, and 
the hereditary secret of the Coptic race, while his acquirements in 
theology and Mohammedan law were so celebrated, that at an 
unusually early age he was dignified with the title of sheikh, and 
regarded as a high authority in matters of casuistry. 

When Al Mohdi had attained his twenty-sixth year, Ali Bey 
had become the leading man of Egypt; Suliman recommended 
the young sheikh to his notice, and Ali, a shrewd judge of talent, 
ina short time made him one of his secretaries. During the 
troubled but glorious career of Ali Bey, who, with inferior means 
and far less available opportunities, commenced reforms as exten- 
sive and perhaps more prudent than those that Mehemet Ali 
has effected, Al Mohdi faithfully supported his cause, seeking no 
reward in prosperity, making no attempt to escape in adversity. 
When Ali Bey fell by the treachery of those whom he trusted, Al 
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Mohdi became an exile in Syria; but after the lapse of two years 
he was recalled by Ismael Bey and restored to his former. office. 
By consummate prudence he managed to continue neutral during 
the fierce contests that preceded the French invasion, and when 
Cairo was taken, the general voice of the citizens pointed out 
Al Mohdi as the person best suited to direct the administration 
of Cairo; Napoleon, with his usual wisdom, immediately ratified 
his appointment. M. Marcel soon became an especial favourite 
with the sheikh, but he tells us that the progress of his friendship 
was greatly accelerated by some bottles of excellent brandy, for 
which the sheikh, notwithstanding the prohibitions of the Koran, 
had a strong penchant. We were amused by a conversation be- 
tween him and his translator on this delicate subject. 


“ M. My worthy sheikh, has not your prophet, on whom be peace 
and benediction, forbidden expressly, in the Koran, the use of wine to 
the faithful ? 

“ §. No: look to the book. 

“ M. Here it is, read this passage in the second Surat. ‘ They will 
ask thee concerning wine and lots. Answer, in both there is great sin.’* 
** §. Continue the verse—‘ and also some things of use unto men.’ 

“ M. I will, in my turn, read on, ‘ but their sinfulness is greater than 
their use.” Turn also to the fifth Surat ; ‘O true believers! surely wine 
and lots and images are devouring arrows, are an aboinination of the 
work of Satan, therefore avoid them, that ye may prosper. Satan seeketh 
to sow dissension and hatred among you by means of wine and lots, and 
to divert you from remembering God, and from prayer.’+ 

“ §. Very well: but I never gamble, and in taking a cheerful glass 
with you, I feel that the bonds of our friendship are tightened—one glass 
more! Here’s to your health, and the continuance of our friendship ! 

** M. Thank you, but you have not answered me respecting the pro- 
hibition of wine. 

*« 8. This is not wine ; a small glass more. 

“© M. Here it is. It is not wine, but it comes from it; besides all 
the commentators and all the traditions join in prohibiting Mussulmans 
the use of strong liquors that intoxicate. 

* §. Oh! this does not intoxicate me. One little glass more.” 


pe chevalier was fairly beaten, and left the sheikh master of the 
eld. 

But the wisdom and liberality of Al Mohdi were more conspi- 
cuous on another occasion, when the French general, either 
through carelessness or ignorance, had outraged the religious 
prejudices of the leading Mussulmans in Cairo, The general-in- 
chief invited to a splendid banquet the principal officers of his 
staff and. the most eminent citizens. In the midst of the feast, 


* Sale’s Koran, vol. i. p. 37 t Ib. vol, i. p. 39. 
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the servants placed before each of the guests a glass of excellent 
white wine; 

*'Soon murmurs were heard, by degrees the whispers became louder, 
surprise and discontent were displayed in every countenance. 

* © Tt is wine,’ said one. 

*** Wine!’ shouted another. ‘ Wine to Mussulman sheikhs! and iu 

ublic !’ 
ne It is an insult,’ said a third, ‘ artful means devised by vengeance 
to lower us in public estimation !’ 

** ¢ Let us depart,’ exclaimed a sheikh, more exasperated than the rest, 
‘and proclaim to our fellow citizens the insult that has been offered to 
us, and through us to our religion and our holy ce Y 

“The sheikh Al Mohdi had not lost any of these symptoms of irrita- 
tion, and of those still more dangerous proposals, whose consequences 
were likely to prove deplorable in a city recently pacified, where a brand 
thrown at random might kindle a vast conflagration. 

“He had seen all and heard all, without seeming to pay the least 
attention, apparently plunged in that apathetic reverie, in which the 
Orientals are so fond of indulging. Suddenly he seemed to awake, and 
with atone of surprise demanded, ‘ What is the matter ?—what troubles 

ou?’ 

Oe They explained to him the subject of the general discontent, ‘ They 
have offered us wine to drink!’ ‘ Perhaps it is not wine,’ said the sheikh, 
calmly taking up his glass and looking at it; ‘assuredly it is not wine; 
wine is never of this colour.’ The angry passions began to subside, and 
it was obvious that the minds of the Mussulmans would take the direc- 
tion given them by their able chief, whose learning and orthodoxy were 
well known. After a short pause, he lifted the glass and swallowed its 
contents, saying, ‘ Let us see what it really is;’ then with a true epicu- 
rean smack of the lips, ‘ It is wine, my brethren, but it is delicious, and 
if it be a sin for me or for you to drink it, may the holy prophet, cause the 
sin to fall on the Franks.’ He demanded a second glass, the sheikhs fol- 
lowed his example, and drank, exclaiming, ‘ Be the sin on them! be the 
sin on them !’ Discord fled from the table, harmony reigned in its stead, 
the festivity of the evening suffered no further interruption, and there was 
no insurrection in the city. 

Like most of the Orientals, Al Mohdi was fond of punning 
upon names; Bonaparte he called Bonna Bakht (the edifice of 
fortune); Kleber, Kalah-ber (the fortress of the country); and 
Menou, Men-hu (what kind is he?). After the departure of the 
French, the sheikh was continued in his situation, and so univer- 
sally was he respected, that when the Albanians broke out into 
insurrection and attacked the Frank quarter of Cairo, in July, 
1804, the women and children found a safe asylum in his hoase, 
which even these licentious mercenaries dared not violate. He 
subsequently took an active part in the elevation of Mehemet 
Ali to the government, and was appointed chief of the sect of 
Shafai, one of the four orthodox sects of Islam. Mehemet 
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Ali, however, finding that Al Mohdi opposed some of his pro- 
jects, treated him with coldness, in consequence of which he re- 
tired into private life, and died in the bosom of his family, at the 
advanced age of seventy-nine years, A. D. 1815. 

The tales which Al Mohdi collected are divided into two un- 
equal portions, the second being about double the length of the 
first; both are connected by the history of Abd-er-rahman al- 
Iskanderani (the Alexandrian), who is the Scheherazade of the 
work, The first portion, whimsically entitled by the author 
« The Present of an Unmarried Awakener, for the amusement of 
him who loves slumber and sleep,” was translated and published 
some years ago under the title of the * Ten unfortunate evenings 
of Abd-er-rahman-al-Iskanderani.” Its success induced M. 
Marcel to revise and improve it, and to add the second and more 
interesting portion, called ‘* Conversations in the Moristan, or 
Revelations of the Lunatic Asylum at Cairo.” 

The plot of the main story is more ingenious but less romantic 
than that of Scheherazade and Schahriar. Abd-er-rahman being 
left in possession of a large fortune by his father, a wealthy mer- 
chant of Alexandria, devotes himself intensely to study, and makes 
a proficiency which he fondly deems unparalleled, Desirous that 
others should profit by his learning, he prepares narratives to read 
to his friends. Ten times he adventures as a story-teller; on 
each occasion his auditors are put to sleep, and some dread mis- 
fortune is brought on the hapless author’s head. The tenth even- 
ing brings him to beggary, and consigns him to the Moristén, 
or Lunatic Asylum of Cairo. 

On the first occasion, Abd-er-rahman began by assembling his 
slaves and reading to them a resumé of history, which, sooth to 
say, is not wholly destitute of soporific qualities. Before he had 
concluded they had all fallen asleep, leaving the doors and gates 
unfastened. The naib or chief of police, discovering this negli- 
gence as he went his rounds, ordered his attendants to nail up 
the doors, and inflicted a very heavy fine on Abd-er-rahman, for 
thus affording temptation to robbers. 

The unfortunate story-teller consoled himself by reflecting on 
the proverbial stupidity of slaves; he resolved to assemble a more 
enlightened auditory, and for this purpose invited his friends and 
acquaintances to a magnificent entertainment. After they had 
feasted on the richest dainties, Abd-er-rahman produced his ma- 
nuscript, and read a very interesting narrative, showing the neces- 
sity of men reposing all their trust in God. But, alas! his audi- 
tors fell asleep once more; on looking round, however, he disco- 
vered four who had escaped the general somnolency, and he 
complimented them highly on their taste and love of learning. 
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They, in return, expressed so deep an interest in his narrative, 
that they wished to see the historical authorities on which it was 
founded, The delighted author went to seek them in his study; 
they were not easily found, and he was consequently absent for 
some time. When he returned, the four attentive guests had dis- 
appeared, and along with them had vanished all Abd-er-rahman’s 
rich service of plate, with the exception of one salver, on which 
Al Harrami, the notorious robber, had written some lines thank- 
ing Abd-er-rahman for his entertainment, 

The next morning Abd-er-rahman went to lodge his complaint 
before the aga of the Janissaries, taking with him the salver on 
which the robber had written his complimentary letter. He 
found the aga mounted on horseback, surrounded by 2 crowd of 
suitors, to whose complaints he could give but distracted atten- 
tion, Abd-er-rahman stated his case and exhibited the salver; 
the aga heard little and comprehended less of the complainant’s 
statement, but demanded that the salver should be handed to him 
for closer inspection. No sooner had he seen the robber’s letter 
than he furiously accused Abd-er-rahman of being an accomplice 
of the gang, and without hearing his explanation, ordered him to 
be bastinadoed. The orders were instantly obeyed, while the 
surrounding multitude loudly cheered the prompt justice of their 
magistrate. Nor was this all: Abd-er-rahman was sentenced to 
pay a very heavy fine to prevent further proceedings before a su- 
perior tribunal. 

The next audience to which Abd-er-rahman recited was com- 
posed of his relatives, whom he had assembled to celebrate his 
reconciliation with a cousin, who had been reduced to distress by 
a career of vice and profligacy in a distant land, but who repre- 
sented his poverty as the result of inevitable misfortunes. Abd- 
er-rahman believed the tale, and by a romantic excess of genero- 
sity, lent him a large sum of money in private, while publicly he 
affected to entertain suspicions of his character. The third tale 
produced the same effects as the preceding, but the sleep was not 
immediately attended with any fatal result. However, such soon 
appeared; Abd-er-rahman had placed the bond given him by his 
cousin in the leaves of the book from which he read to his guests, 
whence it was easily abstracted by the fraudulent debtor, who 
laughed the unfortunate story-teller to scorn, when he went to 
seek for payment. A law-suit followed. Abd-er-rahman’s case, 
of course, completely failed, and he had not only to pay all the 
costs, but a very heavy fine for having brought a false accusation 
before the tribunal; he had also to endure the bastinado a second 
time for perjury. 

A bright idea now seized Abd-er-rahman; he resolved no 
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longer to lead a single life, but to obey the recommendations of 
the Koran, and take a wife. We spare our readers an enumera- 
tion of the learned arguments by which he fortified his resolution ; 
one, however, deserves to be noticed. 

** Amongst the details of the interesting picture which my imagina- 
tion formed of wedded joys—a husband in the arms of a beloved wife— 
a father surrounded by prattling children—I cannot venture to deny that 
there glided in, almost unconsciously, the image of a father and husband 
reading his histories to his wife and children—reading when he pleased, 
without fearing refusal or interruption: it seemed an audience ready 

repared, always at hand, always attentive; and I was surprised that I 
fad never thought of it before.” 


The lady whom he chose was of illustrious birth; she was the 
daughter of a sher?f, or descendant of the prophet; and though still 
young, she was the widow of another sher?/, to whom she had been 
contracted in infancy. The nuptials were celebrated with great 
magnificence; but unfortunately, to enliven the marriage feast, 
Abd-er-rahman told a story, pointing out the folly of family pride, 
and the hazard of marrying ladies of noble birth. All went to 
sleep except the brother of the bride, and he, believing that the 
tale was told to insult his family, drew his sword, rushed upon 
Abd-er-rahman, and before he could make any preparations for 
defence, smote off his ear. ‘The tumult awoke the guests, a tre- 
mendous uproar ensued, the police interfered, Abd-er-rahman 
fainted from loss of blood, and on his recovery found himself in 
prison. As the case related to sherifs, it came under the cog- 
nizance of the nakib-al-ushraf, or chief of the illustrious descend- 
ants of the prophet: he of course decided in favour of his rela- 
tives, and the unfortunate story-teller was not liberated until he 
had paid a very heavy fine. 

Abd-er-rahman, however, found some consolation in the affec- 
tion of Fatima, his noble spouse. She declared herself so anxious 
to make some compensation for the wrongs he had suffered from 
her relatives, that he ventured to request she would listen to one 
of his stories. Fatima long resisted, but was finally persuaded, 
and her husband inflicted upon her a narrative of greater extent 
than any he had yet ventured to relate. Of course she fell asleep; 
her gown swept over a chafing-dish which was placed in the 
room ; it took fire; the flames communicated to the tapestry; and 
before the conflagration could be extinguished, Abd-er-rahman’s 
mansion and furniture were consumed, and he was severely fined 
for negligence that endangered the safety of the city. 

Fatima escaped with life, but no persuasions could induce her 
to become a listener a second time. Abd-er-rahman, therefore, 
resolved to take another wife, and he chose an old maid named 
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Alima. Two wives in one house naturally disagreed; Alima 
especially was jealous of the least attention shown to Fatima, and 
in order to cure her, Abd-er-rahman resolved to tell a story. 
Great was his delight when Alima not only expressed a willing- 
ness to hear it, but declared that she would remain standing all 
the time, in order to resist the drowsiness which had overcome his 
former auditors. But alas! before the tale was finished she fell 
down and broke both her arm and leg. ‘The physician summoned 
to attend her displayed so little skill, that Abd-er-rahman refused 
to pay him: the case was brought before the ulemas, or doctors 
of civil law, to which respectable body the physician belonged, 
and Abd-er-rahman had to pay, not only the bill, but very heavy 
damages for having spoken disrespectfully of the learned pro- 
fessions. 

“ Though the ass may make a pilgrimage to Mecca, yet an ass 
he will come back,” says a proverb quoted by our inveterate 
story-teller to excuse his perseverance. Abd-er-rahman took a 
third wife, a beautiful young girl called Lala, or “ the pearl,” in 
consequence of her charms, but which was changed into Zeinab, 
* the ornament of her father,” from the fame she brought her 
family. But Zeinab was an idiot, and Abd-er-rahman searched 
among his histories for one that might awaken her ideas. He 
took the precaution of placing some slaves in the apartment, and 
to banish the danger of sleep, permitted them to interrupt him by 
questions and comments, Zeinab’s questions were so absurd and 
childish that her husband soon ceased to answer them, and she 
and her slaves were quickly asleep. _A terrific crash in the kitchen 
disturbed the party; Abd-er-rahman had delayed supper to the 
conclusion of his lecture; a strange dog, guided by the scent of 
the meat, found a way into the house, and tumbled down the 
plates as he made a spring at a tempting shoulder of mutton. 
The slaves hasted to punish the intruder, but the dog fled with 
his prey, and escaped into one of the city sewers, ‘The noise 
attracted the notice of the police; some doubt was felt respecting 
the excuse assigned for the riot, the sewer was opened, aud in it 
was found, to the horror of all true believers, a leg of pork, which 
the dog had probably stolen from some infidel’s kitchen. Such a 
crime could not go unpunished; Abd-er-rahman was brought be- 
fore the great council of the ulemas for the crime of having 
swine’s flesh dressed in his mansion; the evidence was deemed 
conclusive before a tribunal already prejudiced against him; he 
had once more to endure the bastinado and pay a heavy fine. 

A fourth wife, named Zahara, was taken by the inveterate 
story-teller, and the very second day after his marriage he read to 
her a new narrative. Zahara fell so fast asleep that she could 
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not be awakened, and as the tale recited to her had been one of 
diablerie, the slaves reported that their master had bewitched his 
spouse. Abd-er-rahman was thrown into prison, and before he 
was liberated had to undergo the torture several times. Zahara 
had, however, only counterfeited this supernatural slumber to 
have an opportunity of escaping with her gallant. When this was 
made known to the judges, they acquitted Abd-er-rahman, and he 
was allowed to return home without paying any fine. 

He next purchased some slaves for his harem, believing that he 
could command more attention from them than from his wives. 
One evening he assembled them in a kiosk, or summer-house, 
which he had erected in his garden, and having trimmed his lamp 
and produced his manuscript, threatened them with the severest 
punishment if they dared to fall asleep. When he concluded, he 
found that all his auditors but one had stolen away, and she was 
buried in slumber. By a sudden angry movement Abd-er-rahman 
overthrew the table and lamp; the awakened slave fled with the 
speed of lightning; and Abd-er-rahman, pursuing her in the dark~ 
ness, tumbled ho a reservoir, which, luckily for him, was only 
half full of water. It was, however, so deep that he ‘could not 
get out, and so far from the house that his cries could not be 
heard. There he remained until the muezzin ascended a neigh- 
bouring minaret to proclaim the hour of morning prayer, when 
his cries attracted the notice of this pious functionary. Abd-er- 
raliman was extricated, but was attacked by a severe fever, which 
almost brought him to the grave. Scarcely had he recovered, 
when he was summoned to appear before the priests of the 
mosque to answer for the crime of interrupting the muezzin’s holy 
proclamation. The chief méllah, however, treated him leniently, 
sentencing him only to bestow a large sum in alms, as an atone- 
ment for his impiety. 

Abd-er-rahman was now at his wit’s end; but he resolved ‘to 
make a final effort, and to have the tale read by his slave, in order 
to determine whether the matter or manner of his recitals had 
most share in producing his former calamities. A splendid ban- 
quet was prepared, a large company assembled, the feast was 
concluded, the reading commenced, and Abd-er-rahman was the 
first to fall asleep. When he awoke, he found himself alone with 
the reader; he went to search the house for his guests, and re- 
ceived ocular demonstration that he was plundered by his slaves, 
and dishonoured by his wives. ‘Transported with rage, he attempted 
to take immediate vengeance, aided by some domestics that still 
remained faithful; a terrible scene of confusion ensued, the police 
rushed in to learn the cause, and the guilty parties with one ac- 
cord proclaimed that Abd-er-rahman was insane. His violent 
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behaviour when brought before the magistrates gave credibility to 
the accusation, and he was sent to the Moristén, or Lunatic 
Asylum of Cairo. Here he continued ten years. When he was 
at length permitted to quit it, he found his house in ruins, his 
wives married to others, and all his property destroyed. ‘Thence- 
forward he became a strolling story-teller, and gained a miserable 
livelihood by reciting his narratives to caravans of pilgrims, 

The second portion of the work contains an account of what 
Abd-er-rahman heard and saw in the Moristén. He bore his lot 
with patience, and soon acquired the favour of his keepers. They 
soon permitted him to walk in the courts, along with some of the 
inmates whose mildness of demeanour justified such indulgence. 
Here he became acquainted with three persons who had, like 
himself, lost their ears and been lamed. After a short time he 
discovered that the resemblance was still more perfect, for each of 
them retained his senses. They were, however, worse disfigured 
than our hero, and he could not avoid expressing a desire to learn 
the cause of their calamities. It was agreed that each should re- 
late his history. Abd-er-rahman soon after, with other supposed 
lunatics, came to listen to these narratives, and amongst the 
latter, he found his perfidious cousin, and his faithless wife, 
Zahara. The number of narrators was thus increased, and we 
should be sorry that any one of them withheld his history. Asa 
specimen of these “ Revelations of the Moristan,” we shall ex- 
tract, with some curtailments, the history of Rafif, the squinting 
astrologer of Alexandria, both because it illustrates the customs 
and superstitions of the east more vividly than any other, and 
because it introduces us to Jezzar Pacha, one of our “ ancient 
allies,” who, assisted by Sir Sidney Smith, beat off Napoleon 
from Acre, and thus materially aided in frustrating the French 
expedition to Egypt. Rafif excited the attention of his auditors 
by declaring that he came to the Moristan in consequence of a 
quarrel with the sun, moon and stars. Such a preface appeared 
to Abd-er-rahman an evidence of insanity, but seeing that the rest 
of the audience heard it unmoved, he took courage and invited 
Rafif to go on with his history. 


** Tam a native of Smyrna: the circumstances of my infancy have left 
such a feeble impression on my memory that I can with difficulty recal 
them. Moreover I remember perfectly, that from my earliest infancy 
the first object that struck my view was a piece of red cloth, suspended 
from my little turban, which hung over my forehead in the shape of a 
tongue, falling so exactly between my eyes that the pupils were con- 
stantly directed towards it by an involuntary attraction. My mother, 
full of tender fears, had used this means as an efficacious talisman to 
ward off the danger of the evil eye, which might be turned upon me. I 
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did not lay aside this amulet until I was nine years old, when, being 
admitted into the congregation of the faithful, 1 had acquired a right to 
the protection of our holy prophet, and the evil eye could no longer injure 
one of whom our divine religion was the parent and guardian. 

‘* My father was secretary to the kadi of Smyrna. He designed me 
to be his successor, when age and education had qualified me for the 
place. He was especially anxious to instruct me in jurisprudence, and 
no sooner was I able to read than he placed in my hands the works of 
the most celebrated Mohammedan lawyers. I had no taste for the study 
thus recommended to me, and I confess that I preferred the sports of 
my youthful companions to dry studies on law and equity. Whenever 
I could make my escape, I went to sport with my comrades, sometimes 
in the fields, sometimes in the gardens that surround the city. 

** Detained all day in court by his professional avocations, my father 
was ignorant of my constant truancy; and my mother, who loved me 
with all the mistaken fondness shown to an only child, was careful to 
conceal my faults. In our meetings, each of my companions had a nick- 
name; they called me, I know not why, the squinter, and I have been 
so accustomed to the title that I have kept it to this day. 

“I had reached my sixteenth year without troubling myself much 
about the future, when all my father’s hopes were suddenly overthrown 
—the kadi, his protector, was disgraced, all his property confiscated by 
the Divan of Constuntinople, and he was forced to resign his dignity to 
a successor sent from the capital. The new dignitary, though a Turk 
by birth, showed some regard for his predecessor, and seeing that the 
confiscation of his property had deprived him of all resources, he gener- 
ously offered him the post which my father had hitherto occupied. 

** The old kadi was but too happy to accept an offer which came so 
luckily to extricate him from his difficulties ; and my father becoming 
the chief victim of these double reverses of fortune, was so deeply grieved, 
that in eight days I followed him to the tomb. My mother, who had 
been ailing long before, did not long survive her husband, and I sud- 
denly found myself an orphan, with no prospect but the deepest misery. 

“| knew nothing; I had no means of procuring the necessaries of 
life; my former comrades were too young to give me any assistance ; 
I had only some distant relations, who cruelly refused me even a lodging. 
One of them, more compassionate than the rest, was pleased at least to 
give me some advice; he counselled me to address the new kadi, im- 
plore his pity, and solicit the lowest place in his household, the meanest 
occupation that could afford me the means of subsistence. 

“« T hasted to follow this advice; want, which I now felt bitterly, per- 
mitted neither hesitation nor delay. I ran to the kadi’s door, I solicited 
and obtained permission to appear in his presence. I found him seated 
on cushions in a corner of a large saloon, and in the opposite corner 
was the old kadi discharging the duties which were once performed by 
-my father. The physiognomy of my future protector appeared favour- 
able, and seemed to promise a happy result. I made my request, which 
I deemed it right to accompany with the most extravagant eulogiums, 
declaring him the most illustrious of all kadis, past, present and future, 
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the only man on earth capable of filling such an exalted office, eclipsing 
the glory of all his predecessors, and depriving his successors for ever of 
all hope of displaying similar merit. 

“During my harangue, the expression of his countenance totally 
changed; by degrees his brow darkened, his eyes sparkled, and finally 
his voice was raised against me with all the fury of the most violent in- 
dignation. He fiercely reproached me with having been sent by his 
enemies to insult him at bis own tribunal, asserting that my praises 
were addressed to the old kadi, towards whom he declared that my 
looks were constantly directed, though, as I have already said, he sat at a 
distance on the opposite side of the room.* He would not listen to 
any apology or explanation, and the only result of my audience was to 
be forcibly ejected from the mansion where I hoped to find a refuge, 
with orders to quit the city immediately, and never to return. 

“In the course of the same evening the old kadi, who, as it seems, had 
made a similar mistake, sent secretly to thank me for the courage with 
which I had maintained his superiority over his successor, and dis- 
played his gratitude by sending me some provisions and a small sum of 
money, adding that he would secure me a passage on board a vessel 
which was to sail the following morning. 

“ I had lost by some unforeseen error the protection I had sought, and 
I did not conceive it necessary, by confessing the truth, to reject the 
unexpected patronage which by the same error I had involuntarily pro- 
cured. In fact, my design was, by praising the new kadi and exalting 
him far above his predecessor, to take vengeance for my father and my- 
self at the same time, whose modest place he had usurped ; and as- 
suredly I was far from imagining that he would mistake this part of 
my address for flattery. But by some inexplicable fatality my designs 
were frustrated ; my praise was mistaken for reproach—my reproach for 
praise. 

“I made enquiries about the ship to which I had been recommended ; 
she lay at the entrance of the harbour, and I instantly went on board. 
The captain had received notice of my coming, and employed me as his 
attendant during the trip. Our voyage was not long; our destination 
was Iskanderin (Alexandretta), and in five days we reached that Syrian 
port without encountering any danger. I was engaged, as I have said, 
by the captain only for the trip. As soon as he had cast anchor, he 
informed me that he had taken me on board only out of complaisance to 
the old kadi, and directed me to seek a new master in the town which 
we had just reached. As I had no luggage, my disembarkation was 
easily effected; during the rest of the day I wandered through the 
streets and bazaars of Iskanderin; no one spoke to me, and I did not 
dare to address any body. 

“When evening came, I sat down sorrowfully at the end of the long 
pier which forms the harbour, veflecting on my sorrowful position; not 
knowing where I could procure shelter for the night, whose shades were 


— a ee 


* The reader must remember that Rafif squinted. 
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thickening around me, nor food for my empty stomach, which was 
manifesting its uneasiness by audible grumblings. My glances were 
mechanically turned to my left over the long promontory which, ex- 
tending into the sea, closed the gulph on that side and hid from view 
the summits of the lofty mountains of Kribras (Cyprus). All at once 
I saw near me a tall, stiff, and meagre figure, which seemed to me a real 
ghost. This being, whose approach 1 had not observed, and whose 
presence froze me with horror, had two piercing eyes, a countenance of 
cadaverous paleness; his bones seemed ready to burst through a skin as 
dry as parchment; his brows were thick and beetling, and a long 
white beard hung in wild disorder below his chest; he wore a dark 
coloured robe, and his motions were as precise and regular as if they had 
been the result of machinery. His eyes were fixed on the starry 
heavens, and he directed his view successively to different stars, using 
instruments of curious construction, the like of which I had never seen. 

“I felt assured that this strange being was a magician, practising 
some of his diabolical arts, and I expected that the evil genii would im- 
mediately assemble around him in obedience to his necromantic spells. 

‘ear kept me motionless; I kept my eyes fixed upon him, attentively 
watching his movements ; they were all new to me, and I expected 
momentarily to become their victim. My danger appeared to increase 
when I saw this mysterious and awful being lower his looks to me, and 
his glance met mine. 

** After some moments of mutual and silent observation, during 
which drops of cold perspiration streamed from my forehead, he ad- 
dressed me in a hoarse voice, whuse tones however were not at all me- 
nacing. ‘ Friend,’ said he, ‘I see with pleasure that you share my 
tastes and pursuits; during the last half hour, I perceive that your looks 
have been directed towards that brilliant sky which extends its splendid 
canopy over the summit of Mount Taurus, and now your eyes, directed 
to the zenith, seem anxious to penetrate through the group of nebulous 
stars directly over our heads. Tell me, which is the constellation that 
has thus engaged your attention ?” 

“ Reassured by hearing a human voice from this frightful body, 
which I had taken for some supernatural being that haunted this soli- 
tary place, I was about to reply, but he did not give me time. ‘ You 
may,’ he continued, ‘ bless your fate and the constellations that protect 
you: I am the celebrated Abd-al-nejiim (servant of the stars), whose 
high acquirements in astronomy have procured him the surname al Feleky 
(the Celestial) .... Perceiving you just now with your eyes fixed on 
the starry heaven, I easily divined that you were impelled by some in- 
surmountable impulse to my favourite study. I immediately observed 
with care the aspect of the heavens, I have found it favourable to you, 
and it has enjoined me to cultivate your taste for such exalted knowledge, 
Come then with confidence, my son ; Abd-al-nejaim will in your com- 
pany penetrate the palace of science; come with me, my house shall be 
your residence and your academy.’ 

“The astronomer then took me by the hand. Delighted by such 
an unexpected invitation, I permitted him to lead me in silence, dreading 
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that too speedy an explanation might lead him to change his benevolent 
purpose. We passed through several narrow streets in the meanest 
quarter of the town, and after several turnings stopped before a small 
house, whose appearance was far from sumptuous. Abd-al-nejaim 
opened the door himself; a circumstance which convinced me that he 
had neither slaves nor servants. Taking me again by the hand, he led 
me in the dark to a confined spot, where he desired me to sit down. 
Having lighted an old lamp, he turned to examine his new guest. He 
appeared surprised at the poverty of my dress, which the darkness had 
hitherto prevented him from noticing; his tone immediately changed, 
his kind proffers gave place to stern and imperious questions. Not 
being able to avoid a reply, I related without disguise the circumstances 
that had brought me to the place where he found me; and where my 
glances were vaguely directed over the surface of the western waters, 
instead of being elevated, as he supposed, to the brilliant sky of the east. 
I testified my gratitude for the kind offers he had made, but did not 
conceal that food was with me a more pressing want than lessons in as- 
tronomical science. .... Abd-al-nejim sat down on a wretched mat, 
which was almost the only article of furniture in his room, and resting 
his head upon his hands, seemed lost in thought. At length he pro- 
posed to take me into his service, on condition that I should ask no 
wages, but be content with bed and board, promising that if 1 proved 
faithful he would make me his heir. 

“I lived with him very miserably for twelve years; when I asked 
him for instructions, he said that nature herself had forbidden me to 
become an astronomer. Every day he repeated that the stars pro- 
mised him great wealth and length of life; but nevertheless, 1 found 
him one morning dead in his bed, and conformably to his promises I 
was his sole heir. The inheritance however was only some few articles 
of furniture, and his mathematical instruments. The owner of the house 
soon gave me notice to quit; I made a little money by the sale of 
the furniture, and carefully preserving the astronomical instruments of 
my deceased master, I sought another lodging. 

‘I obtained it in the house of an old woman who lodged in the 
suburbs, to whom I had sold some pieces of paper covered with figures, 
on which my master had written his scientific calculations, which she 
purchased as talismans, to increase the fertility of her pigeons and keep 
them from vermin. I had no difficulty in persuading her that I had in- 
herited the knowledge as well as the instruments of my old master ; 
and her neighbours of both sexes flocked to obtain the aid of my astro- 
logical talents. All my master’s old papers on which he had scribbled 
figures were successively sold as talismans. 

“« Finding this new trade very successful, I resolved, like Abd-al-nejaim, 
to draw horoscopes, and predict future events from the stars. I had 
rT up from his conversation the names of some of the constellations, 

ut I did not know what was their position in the sky; however, I 
hoped that I would easily acquire this knowledge by making use of the 
instrument. In vain I tried in every way to imitate what I had so often 
seen my master do; but somehow or other I could never distinctly see 
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through the telescope the stars that my master saw, or perhaps only 
pretended to see. I have always thought that he designedly injured the 
instruments before his death, for fear lest the fame of my science might 
eclipse his own. .. . . My reputation increased every day, and unfortu- 
nately for me it extended too far. My fame reached the governor of 
the city. He was about to become a father, and summoned me to draw 
the horoscope of the unborn child. I went boldly, pretended to make 
some observations, drew some whimsical figures, made some idle calcu- 
lations, and unhesitatingly declared that he would soon be the father of 
a boy. I did not know that my new employer had ‘© at a great 
expense another astronomer from Antakyeh (Antioch). e was posted 
in another part of the house, and announced that the child would be a 
girl. They brought us together, that we might compare our different 
horoscopes. I could make nothing of my adversary’s scheme; he easily 
demonstrated that mine was composed only of figures drawn at random, 
calculations either absurd or insignificant, and marks that had no con- 
nection or relation. For want of good argument, I overwhelmed my 
adversary with reproaches, and he retorted as well as he could. From 
words we were about to come to blows, when we received a piece of 
news which put an end to our quarrel. The women who had been 
summoned to attend the lady announced that she was not pregnant, but 
dropsical.” 

Rafif then relates, that being banished as an impostor, he fled 
to Syria, where he fell in with a band of robbers, who carried 
him bound to Acre, and set him at liberty on condition of his re- 
maining in the city and presenting himself every evening at the 
great fountain which supplies the town with water. He obtained 
admission to the house of a Jew, by promising him an amulet 
that would protect him from the tyranny of the pacha, deservedly 
called Jezzar (the butcher). ‘The Jew’s daughter, who unfortu- 
nately was but 

“* A sign-post likeness of the human race, 

That is, at once resemblance and disgrace,” 
fell in love with the astrologer; but he rejected her advances on 
the plea that the stars prohibited their union. She accepted the 
excuse, and continued her kindness. During a fortnight Rafif 
presented himself regularly at the fountain, but the weather con- 
tinuing cloudy, his services were not required, At length, one 
fine evening, he met at the rendezvous the captain of the robbers 
by whom he had been seized, and we shall now let him continue 
the recital of his adventures. 

“*Here you come,’ said a voice which I knew too well; ‘ I was 
waiting for you. If you have not your astronomical instruments, run 
and get them; and take care that you do not keep me long waiting.’ 
Terrified and confounded, I hasted to execute his orders with all expedi- 
tion, and speedily returned. ‘ Follow me,’ said he; ‘ do not tremble 
thus: fear nothing ; no evil will befall you, unless you bring it on your 
own head. Above all things, keep perfectly silent until you reach your 
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destination.” Then, without any further explanation, he began to walk 
towards one of the corners of the enclosure. I followed my mute guide 
without saying a word, endeavouring to persuade myself into reliance on 
the promise he had made. 

“* We soon reached a low and shabby-looking portal: it was opened 
without noise at a scarcely perceptible signal, and I was handed over by 
my guide to two other conductors as silent as himself. These new per- 
sonages, who seemed to me either slaves or domestics, gave me in charge 
to two others in a second chamber ; they again resigned me to a new 
pair in a third room, and thus I was transferred from the hands of one 
pair to those of the next, until I reached the presence of their master. 

“ T have said from the hands, but this is an inaccurate expression ; not 
one of those whom I encountered in my passage had retained possession 
of his entire person. One had lost a hand, another a foot ; this had 
been deprived of an eye, the next wanted a nose or ears. Among them 
there was not one complete man; they were rather ‘ the ruins of hu- 
manity’—ruins more or less mutilated and disfigured. No where could 
there be found such a collection of the halt and maimed ; it seemed that 
a person in full possession of his limbs was incompatible with the 
arrangements of this extraordinary mansion. ‘ Great God!’ thought I 
with a shudder, ‘am I doomed to wear the livery of this miserable 
band ?’ 

“ These involuntary reflections were cut short by my admission into 
the last room. It was badly lighted by a single lamp, and the corners 
were shrouded in almost total darkness; the furniture was mean and 
scanty: but when I glanced around I beheld the glitter of scymetars, 
daggers and swords, and through the shade along the walls I saw about 
twelve soldiers perfectly motionless, standing in frightful silence. At 
the extremity of the room, in the corner farthest from the door, there 
was seated on a miserable carpet, supported by filthy and torn cushions, 
a man already old, of haughty and ferocious aspect. His eyes were sunk 
in his head, but light flashed from them through the thick and shaggy 
brows by which they were covered, like the glare of the hyena thirsting 
for carnage. His savage appearance, and his brows rigidly contracted, 
announced the violent passions of a merciless heart. His beard was in 
disorder, his turban of coarse stuff badly arranged, his dress soiled and 
worn. In his girdle there was a large dagger and two enormous pistols ; 
before him lay a naked sabre, and several other instruments of destruc- 
tion. He smoked from a pipe of common clay, whose stem was a simple 
reed. In the midst of the clouds of smoke that surrounded him, I 
seemed to see some fantastic spectre, and I thought for a moment that 
Eblis stood before me in his proper person. His eyes at length were 
fixed on me; a shudder of mortal terror shook my limbs ; I discovered 
that I was in the presence of the cruel Pacha of Acre, the terrible Jez- 
zar.... I then comprehended perfectly the cause of all the mutilations 
I had met since my entrance into his palace; I was in the lion’s den. ... 

“« Jezzar looked at me for some time in silence, without changing his 
position. Then raising his voice, and softening a little the tiger-like 
ferocity of his countenance, ‘ You are an astronomer,’ said he; ‘I have 
need of you.’ 
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** These few words banished my fear, and restored my courage. I 
knew that these men, so cruel and irritable towards their dependents, 
often exhibit despicable weakness to those whom they deem necessary to 
them, and on whom they depend in turn. 

‘*The pacha immediately rose, and ordered me to accompany him to 
one of the terraces of his palace. When we reached it, he pointed out a 
brilliant star of ruddy aspect, with whose name I am unacquainted, but 
which was on my right. ‘ There is my star,’ said he; ‘ observe it, and 
tell me what it predicts.’ 

“I turned my instrument to the specified star, but soon the pacha 
asserted that my looks were turned to the side opposite that which he 
indicated, and that I was observing a star on the left, different from his. 
Twice he warned me, twice I assured him that he was mistaken, and 
even dared to add, ‘ I know what I see, and I would know it though I 
saw it not.’ Scarcely had I spoken, when my third warning was a ter- 
rible blow of his scymetar, which deprived me of that part of my arm 
you see wanting.” 


Rafif fell to the ground senseless. The servants of the pacha 
finding him in this condition, believed him dead, and threw him 
into the street. Luckily he was found by his Jewish host, who 
took him home and bound up his wounds. When he was suffi- 
ciently recovered to tell his story, the Jew expressed his asto- 
nishment at the mercy with which he had been treated, assuring 
him that he was the only person to whom Jezzar had ever vouch- 
safed two warnings. In spite of all the entreaties of the Jew, 
Rafif resolved to leave Acre; and well was it for him that he did 
so, as he learned shortly afterwards that the pacha had seized the 
Jew, and condemned him to the horrible death of impalement. 
Rafif came to Cairo, and soon obtained large sums by the sale of 
amulets and talismans. Intoxicated by success, he believed that 
he had somehow or other become really learned, and presented 
himself to be publicly examined in astronomy by the body of the 
ulemas. His blunders were so very extraordinary, and his blus- 
tering efforts to hide his ignorance so ludicrous, that the whole 
“assembly believed him insane, and he was consigned to the 
Moristan. 

Among the narratives that follow the history of Rafif is one that 
seems designed as a parody on the story of Aladdin. It is more 
ingenious than the Four Facardins of Count Hamilton, because it 
never degenerates into caricature, and because the adventures, 
though very whimsical, follow each other in natural order. The 
outline of the tale may be told in a few words. Morad, a young 
Egyptian, becomes possessed of a talismanic ring, that ensures him 
the gratification of all his wishes; the genii, however, thus subjected 
to his sway, are malignant beings, who execute his behests literally, 
and thus place him constantly in the midst of dangers and diffi- 
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culties. He wishes to be removed from the desert to his uncle’s 
house, and is plumped down in the midst of a dinner given to the 
household ; of course he is soundly cudgelled for the destruction 
of the feast; he desires to be placed in the midst of Bagdad, and 
immediately finds himself swimming for his life in the Tigris: he 
sees the pacha’s magnificence, and desires to share in it; the 
slaves, directed by a mysterious power, bring him viands, but 
scarcely has he had time to taste them, when the pacha’s guards 
appear to chastise the slaves and the intruder; he wishes to be 
removed to a place of safety, and is placed in the lowest dungeon 
of the city prison, with some wretches about to be impaled; he 
desires to be rescued from the horrors of an impending execu- 
tion, and is hurried to the centre of India, where he narrowly 
escapes martyrdom from some superstitious Fakirs. After many 
similar adventures, Morad at length wishes to be in his own 
country, and is placed, bound hand and foot, on the summit of 
one of the pyramids; he then wishes to be restored to his father, 
and is rolled down the pyramid to his father, who was below 
searching for hidden treasure. His wounds and bruises throw 
him into a dangerous disease, which is followed by mental aliena- 
tion, and he is consigned to the Moristan. 

The specimens we have given of the New Arabian Tales show 
that they differ essentially from our old acquaintances, approach- 
ing more nearly to the European style of romance ; but the second 
work which we have placed at the head of this article is almost a 
repetition of Scheherazade’s narratives, and goes far to establish 
the Indian origin of “ The Thousand and One Nights.” The 
distinct and clear testimony of Massoudi, one of the most en- 
lightened Arabian writers, ought indeed long since to have settled 
this question; he states that the Thousand and One Nights and 
the Voyages of Sinbad, of which he speaks as separate works, 
were translated from the Persian, that is, the Pehlvi, in the reign 
of the Khaliph Al Mansfr, consequently about thirty years before 
the age of Haroun-al-Raschid, who is now the hero of so many of 
the tales. The additional stories published some years ago by 
Von Hammer and Trebutién confirm Massoudi’s account. ‘Those 
that are of a purely Saracenic origin can easily be distinguished 
from those that have been derived from a more imaginative 
people; even the change made in the catastrophe, which Tre- 
butién regards as a restoration of the original narrative, is a 
humorous turn quite inconsistent with the gorgeous fancy that 
dictated these wondrous fictions. In Trebutién’s edition, Schah- 
riar, so far from pardoning Scheherazade for her skill in story- 
telling, declares that he will have her put to death by torture for 
having talked so much nonsense, and only spares her life because 
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he finds she has become a mother. Every reader must feel that 
this jest is an impertinence, utterly repugnant to the general 
character of the work. 

“ The Adventures of Kamrfp,” translated from the Hindoos- 
tannee by Garcin de Tassy, are manifestly derived from the same 
original as the Voyages of Sinbad; for “ the moving accidents by 
flood and field” recorded in both are in many instances perfectly 
identical. We trust that this will attract the notice of some 
Sanscrit scholars in India, and stimulate them to enquire after 
the original work from which both have been taken. A trans- 
lation from a Persian abridgment of the Hindoostannee poem was 
published by Colonel Franklin some years ago, under the name 
of “ The Loves of Camarupa-and Camalata,” and a comparison 
of this with Garcin de Tassy’s work leads us to believe that Sin- 
bad’s narratives, delightful as they are, have been shorn of much 
of their lustre in their passage through Persian and Arabic. 
Kamrfp is sadly ill-treated by the Persian compiler, several of the 
most interesting details being omitted and others sadly distorted ; 
but especially the historical and geographical allusions with which 
the Hindoostannee poem abounds have been wholly neglected by 
the translators. Still, “‘ the Loves of Camarupa and Camalata” 
may be read with pleasure,— 


* For sunshine, broken in the rill, 
Though turned aside, is sunshine still.” 


The suspicion that Sinbad’s translator may have omitted much 
that was excellent has frequently crossed our minds, for Sinbad’s 
voyages are manifestly not designed to be received as mere 
romances. Hole, in his admirable dissertation on them, has 
shown that many of the most extravagant fictions they contain 
were received in Europe as authentic facts during the middle 
ages, and that the wildest of the narratives may be paralleled in 
the veracious pages of Sir John Mandeville. The ‘Tales of the 
Sheikh Al Mohdi, and the Adventures of Kaémr(ip, taken toge- 
ther, supply us with a sequel and commentary to the Arabian 
Nights, deeply interesting to all who love imaginative lore. The 
former enables us to determine the nature of the frame-work in 
which the Arabians set the gems derived from more fanciful 
climes. The latter enables us to estimate the nature and value 
of the treasures before they were placed in the hands of foreign 
artists, 

Al Mohdi’s Tales are valuable for other considerations; they 
reveal to us the present state and feelings of the Moslem inhabit- 
ants of Egypt, and show us the effect produced upon them by 
European intercourse. ‘Traces of liberal sentiment and of a 
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tolerant spirit are to be found in his collection, and fanaticism is 
only noticed to be condemned. There can be nothing more 
delightful than this appearance of dawning liberality in the lands 
that seemed for ever doomed to the darkness of bigotry. 

Notes have been added to both these works by their respective 
translators; those of M. Marcel convey much curious and valua- 
ble information respecting eastern habits and customs; but we 
regret to say that M. Garcin de Tassy has given a mere philolo- 
gical commentary on the original text of Kamrfp, which he 
intends to publish on some future occasion. This arrangement 
seems every way objectionable: mere European scholars find a 
large portion of the book useless, and the future Hindoostannee 
student must purchase the translation as well as the original, if he 
desires to derive any advantage from the commentary. 


—————————————————————— 
— 


Art. VI.—1. Miscellaneous Works of William Marsden, Esq. 
F.R.S. &c.—On the Polynesian or East Insular Languages. 
London. 1834. 4to. 


2. A Vocabulary of the English, Bugis and Malay Languages, 
containing about 2000 words. Singapore: printed at the 
Mission Press. 1833. 


. Abrégé de Geographie, rédigé sur un nouveau plan, d’apres les 
derniers traités de paix et les découvertes les plus récentes. Par 
Adrien Balbi. Article, Description de l'Océanie. Paris. 
1833. 8vo. 


. Verhandelingen van het Bataviasche Genootschap van Kunsten 
en Wetenschappen. 13° Deel. Te Batavia, ter Lands-Druk- 
kery. 1832, Idem, 14*° Deel, 1838. 4to. 

. Maleische Spraahkunst, door den Hr. W. Marsden, in 1812, 
te London fedrukt; en nit het Engelsch vertaald door C. P. J. 
Elout.—Grammaire de la Langue Malaie, par M. W. Mars- 
den; publiée 4 Londres en 1812; e¢ traduite de [Anglais par 
C. P. J. Elout. A Harlem, chez Jean Enschedé et Fils. 
1824, 4to. 

6. Voyage autour du Monde, par les mers de [ Inde et de la Chine, 
exécuté sur la corvette de Cetat La Favorite, pendant les années 
1830, 1831 et 1832, sous le commandement de M. Laplace, 
capitaine de frégate. Publié par ordre de M. le Vice-Amiral 
Comte de Rigny, Ministre de la Marine et des Colonies. Paris: 
Imprimerie Royale. 1833-4. 2 tom. grand 8vo. 


WE propose to furnish the reader, as far as this can be done 
within the brief limits of an article, with a rapid view of those 
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curious and extensive countries which the continental geogra- 
phers, justly considering as wholly separate and distinct from the 
old divisions or quarters of the globe, have with some propriety 
designated as a new division or quarter, under the name of Oceania. 
It is not our object at present to describe the colonies or con- 
quests of European nations within the region in question, (which 
may form the subject of a future article), but to confine ourselves 
to what relates to its natural productions, and more particularly 
to the native races which inhabit it, their affiliations, and their lan- 
guages. The countries included under that denomination have 
within the last twenty years, and as they well merited, attracted 
a considerable share of European notice: before proceeding to 
give our own sketch, we shall shortly refer to the acquisitions to 
our knowledge of them which have been effected by the studies 
and labours of cotemporaries, English, French, Dutch and 
Germans. 

Of our countrymen, the first in merit, as in time, is Mr. 
William Marsden, whose most recent work stands at the head 
of our article. The reader will not be displeased if we give 
him an outline of the valuable and laborious life of this gen- 
tleman, which, indeed, had we room to go into it, would at the 
same time, be the history of the discoveries which have been made 
regarding the Polynesian people, their languages and literature, 
for more than half a century back. Mr. Marsden, by birth a 
native of Ireland, proceeded to Bencoolen in the civil service of 
the East India Company, in the year 1771, and there, during a resi- 
dence of about nine years, laid the foundation of his extensive know- 
ledge of the Malays, the most noted nation of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. He returned to England at the close of the year 1779, 
and three years thereafter, published “ ‘The History of Sumatra,” 
the first accurate, faithful, philosophical and detailed view of the 
Polynesian nations which had yet been given to the European 
public, founded on a comprehensive knowledge of the people he 
described, and on a critical acquaintance with their language and 
institutions. His work has reached a third edition, the last, 
much improved and enlarged, published in 1811; and it has been 
translated into the French and German languages. It gained for 
Mr. Marsden the high station among literary men to which he 
was so well entitled, and which his future labours sustained and 
improved. ‘Through the discriminating friendship, we believe, of 
the late Earl Spencer, Mr. Marsden was in due course ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary to the Admiralty, and became Chief 
Secretary to the Board in 1803, under the vigorous and econo- 
mical administration of Earl St. Vincent. In 1807 he retired 
from office with the usual pension of his rank, £1,500 a year, 
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which two years ago he voluntarily and patriotically relinquished. 
The journals of the day described it as “ a good example, which 
would not be imitated;” and they predicted correctly, for, with 
exceptions minute and few, he has had no followers, 

After an interruption of many years, Mr. Marsden, as soon as 
emancipated from the toils of office, renewed his Polynesian stu- 
dies, and, as an earnest of his success, published, in 1811, his 
Grammar and Dictionary of the Malayan Language. This work, 
published thirty-two years after quitting India, is clear, accurate 
and comprehensive, and considering that it was composed without 
any native assistance, and with no aid from living cotemporaries, 
affords a singular proof of what a clear head, a sound judgment, 
and intense diligence are capable of effecting. The author, at 
an advanced age, but in sound health, is at the present moment, 
as we understand, preparing a second and enlarged edition of the 
Dictionary. Both have been translated into the Dutch and 
French languages, and the Dictionary, with some additions, has 
been republished at Batavia as an original work, by a Dutch au- 
thor, who proclaims by this act that he possesses neither the can- 
dour nor the diligence of Mr. Marsden. Besides the works now 
described, Mr. Marsden published, in 1818, a translation of the 
celebrated “ Travels of Marco Polo,” with notes at least as 
valuable as the original work itself; and in 1823 and 1825 ap- 
peared his “ Numismata Orientalia Illustrata,” a description of 
oriental coins, ancient and modern. He has also contributed 
many valuable papers, chiefly on oriental literature and science, 
to the Transactions of the Royal Society, of the Asiatic Society 
of Calcutta, and of the Society of Antiquaries. 

Mr. Marsden, at an interval of many years, was imitated and 
followed by Sir Stamford Raffles in his “ History of Java,” and 
by Mr. Crawfurd in his “ History of the Indian Archipelago ;” 
and these authors, again, have been followed, and, at least in prac- 
tical acquaintance with the languages of the Eastern Islands, sur- 
passed, by several of the English missionaries. Among these, 
the most remarkable progress has been made by Mr. Thomsen, 
an English Missionary, but by birth we believe a Dane. One of 
his publications is at the head of our article, (No. 2,) and we shall 
have occasion to refer to it as we proceed. Mr, Thomsen has 
made himself thoroughly acquainted with the language and litera- 
ture of the Malays, and also with those of the Bugis, the third, if 
not the second, nation in rank and numbers in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, and in point of commercial activity and general-enter- 
prize, by far the first. At the new and prosperous settlement of 
Singapore, he has established a printing-press, where works are 
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parses in the Chinese, Siamese and Bugis characters, the two 
ast being the first attempts of the kind ever made; and what is 
better, they are successful ones. Mr. Thomsen is understood to 
have engaged to translate, for the Oriental Translation Society, 
some original works from the language of the last named people, 
the Bugis, or principal nation of Celebes. 

The Dutch, who, in reference to the science and philology of 
the East, had been half asleep for the century which preceded 
the termination of the war of the French revolution, have been 
actively and successfully engaged in researches into the natural 
history and philology of the Eastern Islands, ever since the re- 
occupation of their colonies in 1816. The Baron Vander Capel- 
lan, the first governor of the Dutch possessions after their restora- 
tion, bestowed a most enlightened, active and successful patronage 
on the studies of natural history, antiquities and languages. 
Among the most successful cultivators of philology may be named 
Mr. Elout, a military officer, and the son of the commissioner- 
general and minister of state of the same name, himself an active, 
intelligent, and spirited public officer. M. Elout is the translator 
of the Grammar and Dictionary of Mr. Marsden into the French 
and Dutch languages. The same gentleman is the author of a 
Grammar of the Javanese language, the copious and rather difli- 
cult dialect of five millions of an industrious, docile and amiable 
people. 

he French, since the return of peace, although having no 
possessions in the Eastern Islands, have applied, with their usual 
activity, intelligence and industry, to inquiries into the arts, man- 
ners, languages and geography of the distant nations and tribes 
which inhabit them. Since the restoration, four voyages of dis- 
covery, embracing the countries under review, have been under- 
taken by the French government, under the respective commands 
of Captains de Freycinet, Duperrey, Dumont-Durville, and La- 
place, all of which have contributed to extend the sphere of our 
hydrographic and geographical knowledge, and made large contri- 
butions to the science of natural history; but they have effected 
little, as might be expected from casual visitors, in improving our 
acquaintance with the human races inhabiting these countries, In 
Paris, among other branches of oriental study, the languages of the 
remote islands of the Eastern Archipelago have not been forgot- 
ten; and we find a zealous Parisian philologist, M. Jacquet, direct- 
ing his attention with success and ingenuity, even to so obscure 
a subject as the alphabet of the Philippine Islands, now almost 
obsolete, being superseded by the Roman, through the activity 
of the Catholic missionaries, M. Adrien Balbi, the author of 
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the “ Abrégé de Geographie,” published last year, although an 
Italian by birth, must be mentioned as a French writer, since he 
publishes his work in Paris, and in the French language. M. 
Balbi’s work is the completest Abridgment of Geography extant, 
but our business is with that portion of it only which regards 
Polynesia and Australia; in so far as this is concerned, we have 
great pleasure in expressing it as our opinion, that, while it is a 
spirited, well-arranged and laborious compilation, it affords, with 
the exception of the India Gazetteer of the late Mr. Walter 
Hamilton, which is iess comprehensive, the only general view of 
the countries in question that can be relied upon. 

The Germans, who have applied to the study of other branches 
of eastern learning with a success and assiduity not easily imitated, 
even by nations more auspiciously circumstanced for following 
such pursuits, have not forgotten the study of the arts, languages 
and literature of the Oceanic nations. ‘The most successful stu- 
dent of them is the celebrated Baron William Humboldt, the 
elder brother of the illustrious philosopher and traveller. The 
distinguished diplomatist and the liberal minister of state is, with 
the characteristic diligence of his countrymen, laboriously prose- 
cuting his researches into the Polynesian languages, and the wide 
scope of his design comprehends the innumerable tongues which 
begin with Madagascar, near the eastern coast of Africa, and end 
with Easter Island, not very distant from the western coast of 
South America. From his pen the public may shortly expect an 
ingenious, a learned, and a philosophical treatise ou the affiliation 
of the languages in question. 

The geographical region or quarter which has been designated 
Oceania, or Oceanie in French, extends from about the 95th de- 
gree of east to the 110th degree of west longitude, and from 
the 25th of north to the 50th of south latitude. Within these 
limits, stretching ten thousand miles in every direction, we have 
a vast ocean, with a profusion of islands scattered over it, one 
of them rather a continent than an island; five or six more, 
each equal in magnitude to almost any in the world; and one 
peninsula of great size. ‘The great mass of the land lies between 
the 95th and the 106th degree of east longitude. Beyond the 
tropics, we have about two-thirds of Australia and the whole of 
New Zealand. All the rest of this region is strictly tropical, and 
by far the larger portion of it lies within ten degrees of each side 
of the equator. ‘The total superficies of the land has been esti- 
mated at 3,100,000 geographical square miles, making this divi- 
sion of the globe therefore larger than Europe, although greatly 
smaller than Asia, Africa or America. A more distinct notion, 
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however, will be conveyed to the reader by giving the superficies 
of a few of the principal countries composing it, as follows :— 


Australia. . . + . » 1,496,000 square miles. 
Malayan Peninsula . « « 48,000 
Sumatra, ... - 180,000 
Borneo. .. - 212,500 
eae ‘ . 40,000 
Celebes .. - 55,000 
New Guinea . . 213,800 
Mindanao... . 25,000 
Luconia ... : 30,600 
New Zealand. . . 150,000 


2,410,400 


Besides these, nearly 100,000 square miles may be added for 
many considerable islands, varying in size from 1000 to 9000 
square miles; so that the total area, exclusive of a vast multitude 
of isles and islets, which not only cannot be measured, but cannot 
even be counted, will be upwards of two millions and a half of 
square miles. Here are countries, then, greater in extent than 
China and Hindostan put together. Australia itself is more ex- 
tensive than the Chinese empire; Borneo three times the size of 
Great Britain; Sumatra larger than Great Britain and Ireland 
put together; while Luconia, the principal of the Philippines, is 
equal in size to the last named island. 

M. Balbi, in his geographical description of Oceania, has, with 
considerable success, classed it into three great divisions, viz. Ma- 
Jaisia, Australia, and Polynesia; and each of these he has described 
by groups and archipelagoes, selecting generally a principal island 
to distinguish the name of each, as the Group of Sumatra, the 
Group of Celebes, &c. Of these there are no less than forty- 
five, necessarily of very unequal magnitude and importance. 

The geological formation of lands so extensive, so scattered, 
and so widely spread, is, of course, exceedingly various; but the 
primitive, and trap or volcanic formations prevail. ‘To the first 
belong the Malayan peninsula, Borneo and Celebes. In those 
where granite is the principal rock, gold abounds; while the Ma- 
Jayan peninsula, with some islands adjacent to it, contains, besides 
that metal, the richest and most extensive tin formation in the 
world, The basaltic, or volcanic formation embraces the whole 
chain of islands from Java to Simbawa inclusive, and compre- 
hends most of the islands lying between Celebes and Papua, 
famous for the production of the clove and nutmeg. ‘The basaltic 
islands are remarkably deficient in metals, but are more than 
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compensated for it, in the majority of cases, by an incomparable 
fertility of soil. Of the mixed primitive and volcanic formations 
are composed the island of Sumatra, and the principal islands of 
the Philippine group. In these gold is found, but less abund- 
antly than in the countries of purely primitive formation; but they 
are at the same time of a soil more fertile. Australia, as might be 
expected from so extensive a country, comprises almost every 
variety of geological formation, primitive, secondary and vol- 
canic. It abounds in mineral coal, which is also to be found in 
Sumatra, Java, and some of the smaller islands. The diamond is 
found in Borneo only. Copper is found, but not wrought, in 
Sumatra, Luconia and Timor. Lead is found in Luconia; and 
perhaps the most abundant ore of antimony in the world, and 
which now supplies the European market, is found in Borneo, 
Compared with other countries, iron may be considered as scantily 
procured everywhere, but particularly in the volcanic islands, 
nough has never been produced for the consumption of the iny 
habitants, and this metal is, therefore, largely imported. 

Even in Australia, contrary to what might be expected, there 
are no rivers of long course, or of great magnitude; and the smaller 
islands are of course deficient in them. Number, however, in 
some degree, makes up for the want of size. The high moun- 
tains of those within the torrid zone pour down a perennial and 
abundant supply of water, and there are no countries in the world 
consequently less subject to drought than these. 

No region more abounds in mountains, The highest are 
found on Sumatra, Java, and some of the islands immediately to 
the eastward of the latter. These are of an elevation varying 
from ten to fifteen thousand feet. A great many of them are 
volcanoes, of which Java is thought to count not less than fifteen, 
Laconia four, and Sumatra five. The eruptions of some of 
these, even in our times, have altered the very face of the lands in, 
which they exist, and been accompanied by a vast destruction of 
life and property. 

With the exception of New Zealand and the larger portion of 
Australia, which enjoy a temperate climate, the rest of Deans is 
in the torrid zone; but the climate is tempered by a rich covering 
of vegetation, frequent and abundant rain, and the insular charac- 
ter of the whole region. A portion of Australia alone is within 
the region of variable winds; the rest within the influence of the 
trade-winds, or monsoons. From Sumatra to New Guinea, and 
even thirty degrees further east, although more uncertain, the 
latter extend. ‘To the north of the equator, the wind blows half 
the year from the south-west, and half the year from the north- 
east, uninterruptedly; and to the south of the equator, half of the 
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year from the north-west, and the remainder of the year from the 
south-east. In these tropical regions the season of continual rain 
generally does not exceed three months. Here the distinctions of 
summer and winter, of spring and autumn, and the changes in the 
vegetable creation, by no means however very distinct, alone pro- 
claim a change of season. 

Of the varied vegetable productions of these countries it would 
be in vain to attempt even the barest outline. ‘The greater por- 
tion of the country is, down to the present day, unaltered by the 
industry of man, and as it came from the hand of nature, covered 
with primeval forests of rich foliage, with very trifling exceptions, 
in one uniform and perpetual verdure. ‘The useful vegetable 
products of these islands, indigenous or exotic, are numerous and 
various, Some of the chief indigenous plants of the greatest 
utility, are rice, a variety of palms, but chiefly the cocoa-nut, the 
sugar-cane, the clove, the nutmeg; and among fruits, several 
cucurbitaceous plants, the shaddock, the banana, the delicate 
mangosteen, perhaps the most exquisite of known fruits, and the 
durian, unquestionably the most rich and luscious. Among 
exotics, but long and thoroughly naturalized, may be named many 
pulses, maize, cotton, pepper, coffee, tobacco, the mango, and the 
pine-apple. 

Animal life is nearly as vigorous and varied as the vegetable 
itself. In the tropical portion of Oceania the greater animals are 
confined to the greater islands. The elephant, of the same 
species as the common Asiatic, is known only on the Peninsula, 
Sumatra, and a small portion of the north-east part of Borneo. 
Two species of rhinoceros, distinct from those of Africa and 
Asia, are confined to the Malayan peninsula, Sumatra, Borneo 
and Java; and the two first named afford the tapir, an animal of 
the same family, and long supposed to be peculiar to the Ameri- 
can continent. ‘The tiger is never found in these countries in any 
small island, even when that island is in the immedrate vicinity of 
a large one abounding with it. ‘This animal, and many others of 
the felme tribe, abound in all the large islands to the westward, but 
seem to disappear as we advance to the eastward. In the forests of 
the great islands also are to be found the wild ox and buffaloe, the 
originals of those that have been domesticated. Deer are found 
chiefly in the great islands, and these of many varieties, differing 
in size from considerably smaller than an ordinary rabbit, up 
to that of the elk. The hog is nearly universal, and as abundant 
as it is widely spread. When we get into the Moluccas and 
approach the shores of New Guinea, we find a remarkable 
species of this animal, to all appearance equally partaking of 
the hog and the deer, and fairly called by the natives the Babi- 
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rusa, or hog-deer, of which this is the literal interpretation. 
The number and variety of the monkey tribe, all, or almost all, 
differing in species from the same family in Europe, Asia, Africa 
and America, is prodigious; and they are almost as widely dis- 
seminated as they are various and numerous. ‘The Oroung-outan, 
or man of the forests, so called by the natives themselves, seems 
confined to Borneo and Sumatra. Notwithstanding a certain re- 
semblance to the human form, this is one of the dullest and least 
intelligent of the race. The feathered tribe becomes the more 
remarkable as we proceed eastward. Here they are of singular 
forms, and their plumage is of resplendent beauty. It is here 
we find the most remarkable of the parrot family, the louris, and 
the cockatoos, names that are slight corruptions of native terms. 
Here are to be found the whole family of the birds of paradise, and 
the magnificent crown-pigeon, nearly equal in size to the Ameri- 
can turkey. Here also the kangaroo begins first to present itself. 
In the narrow and temperate seas of this region it may be ex- 
pected that fish should abound, and this is found to be the case, par- 
ticularly where extensive banks exist, as the Streights of Malacca, 
a kind of Mediterranean Sea; the northern coast of Java; the 
shallow bays which indent Celebes, and the group of the Phil- 
lipines. A few of these fish are not inferior in flavour to the best 
of the northern seas. Seals do not present themselves till we 
get beyond the tropics; and whales are comparatively rare within 
the equatorial region. ‘The cod, the herring, and the salmon, so 
familiar to Europeans, are unknown. The abundance of fish, and 
the facility of taking them, has rendered the fisher, instead of the 
hunter state, the prevailing condition of most of the rude tribes. 

To the sketch now drawn, the zoology of the South Sea 
Islands, and especially of Australia, offers well known exceptions, 
Animal life is there comparatively scanty in amount, and the few 
which exist, although singular for their forms, are for the most 
part mean and low in the scale of beings, as compared to the 
lower animals of the longer known portions of the globe, 

We come now, however, to the most important part. of our sub- 
ject, and that which, conformably to its importance, it is our in- 
tention to treat most in detail, namely, man himself, or the inha- 
bitants of the regions which we have sketched. M. Balbi, who 
has furnished a table of the population, makes it amount to 
20,300,000, being at the rate of 64 to the square mile; this, he 
observes, makes it twice as populous as America, and nearly as 
much so as Africa, but only one-fourth part as populous as Asia, 
and one-tenth part as Europe. We are disposed, however, to 
consider this estimate as greatly beyond the mark. ‘The English 
population of Australia, aud of our settlements in the straits of 
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Malacca, together with that of Java, and of the Spanish portion of 
the Philippines, are all that have been ascertained by actual enu- 
meration, The population of the British possessions is at the 
utmost 150,000; that of Java six millions; and that of the Spa- 
nish possessions nearly as M. Balbi has given it, or 2,640,000. 
This makes in all 8,790,000, or under nine millions. The coun- 
tries thus stated are by far the most populous ; Java gives a ratio 
of 120 to the square mile; and Luconia, which has a million 
and a half of inhabitants, gives near 50. These are the only 
countries that in reality have a considerable population,—from 
whence then are to come the eleven millions and a half, wanting 
to complete M. Balbi’s number? The only other countries of 
considerable extent which are tolerably populous are Sumatra and 
Celebes; as the greater part of these are still covered with forests, 
if we reckon them as being equal in ratio to one half of that of 
Luconia, they will give us an addition of 4,625,000, which will 
raise the whole to 13,415,000. Borneo is, with the exception of 
a patch here and there at the mouth of a navigable river, either 
jn a state of nature, or sprinkled with a population of savages, 
less numerous than the apes in their own forests. ‘The Malayan 
Peninsula, and the great island of Mindanao, are pretty nearly 
in the same predicament. A few of the smaller islands, as those 
of the Lubeck group, Amboyna, and Ternate, are tolerably well 
peopled. If we give, in short, a million and a half to the whole 
of which we have not attempted a separate estimate, we shall 
make the total population of this region amount to fifteen millions, 
which is unquestionably its utmost extent, and there will be a 
necessity for curtailing M. Balbi’s estimate by at least five millions. 

The native inhabitants of Oceania consist of two, indeed most 
probably of three, distinct races of meu. The first and most im- 
portant of these, both in numbers and civilization, is a yellow or 
brown complexioned race, with long lank hair, scanty beards, high 
cheek bones, large mouths, and short noses, with wide nostrils, 
In their persons they are squat, somewhat robust, and deficient 
in agility. Their general stature is greatly less than that of Euro- 
prams, and also much below that of the Chinese, of most of the 

indoo nations, the Turks of Asia, and the Persians. ‘They are 
even shorter than the Birmans and Siamese, whom they most 
resemble. ‘This race constitutes the entire native population of 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, and the greater number of the 
South Sea Islands, and forms the great mass of the population of 
the Malayan peninsula, the Philippine islands, the Moluccas, &c. 

The second race are Negroes, and Mr. Marsden very properly 
adopts for them the name of Negritos, or little negroes. Al- 
though negroes, however, they are a totally different race from 
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any of the negroes of Africa. They have thick lips, flat noses, 
a sooty complexion, and wool-like hair. In their persons they 
are smaller and slenderer than the yellow race, and upon the 
whole are among the most diminutive, puny, and ill-favoured of 
the human species. They present themselves for the first time, 
(unless we except the inhabitants of the Andaman islands, in the 
Gulf of Bengal, which seem to be precisely the same people,) in a 
few scattered families or tribes in the mountains of the Malay 
peninsula. In Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and Celebes, they are not 
ascertained to exist, although this has been sometimes vaguely 
asserted to be the case. ‘They appear for the first time, in con- 
siderable numbers, in the Philippine group, as wandering savages 
in the mountains of the principal islands, and constituting the 
entire population of some of the smaller. In the great island of 
New Guinea, they appear to constitute the mass of the population, 
such as it is, and here for the first time they are seen with some 
approach to civilization. ‘The same race constitutes the popula- 
tion of almost all the islands from New Guinea to the Feejees in- 
clusive, extending over fifty degrees of longitude. The yellow 
complexioned race, then, once more appears, and occupies all the 
islands to the east, north, and south, except New Holland and 
Van Diemen’s Land, which are peopled by the Negritos, 

The third race has been considered as the result of the admix- 
ture of the yellow and negrito races, But for making this as- 
sumption, there appears no justifiable ground. In this race, the 
lips are thick, the hair not woolly or lank, but crisp and curled, 
and the complexion darker than that of the first, but less intense 
than in the second race. In strength and stature they seem equal 
to the first. ‘These present themselves, for the first time, as we 
proceed eastward, in the island of Ende; we have them again in 
‘Timor and the neighbouring islands, and they constitute the entire 
inhabitants of Tanna, New Caledonia, and the Feejee group. 

The existence of these three distinct races of men, inhabiting 
one and the same country, is a strange and singular phenonienon. 
It is as if the European, the African, and the Hindoo races were 
huddled together, and inhabiting the same countries of Europe, 
the strongest driving the weakest into the mountains, or into re- 
mote and inaccessible quarters. 

There is a wide difference in the degrees of civilization attained 
by the different tribes and nations of the vast region which we 
are describing. Some of them cannot count above four, and 
others have made a respectable progress in all the useful arts of 
life. Those who have attained the highest degree of civilization 
may, not unfavourably, be compared to the continental nations of 
Asia of the second rank, such as the Birmans and the people of 
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Siam, Lao, and Camboja, whom indeed they greatly resemble in 
person, manners, and acquirements. They have made advances 
far beyond what had been attained by the most polished nations 
of America before the Spanish discovery. The nations which 
have acquired this extent of civilization are the Malays, Rejangs, 
Achinese, Lampongs, and (although occasionally acting the can- 
nibal,) the Battas of Sumatra, the Javanese and Sundas of Java, 
the Bugis and Macasars of Celebes, and the four principal nations 
of the Philippine islands. Some minor tribes may indeed with 
safety be added, as the people of Bally, Lombock, Suluk, Ter- 
nate, and Mindanao. Among these nations there are four that 
stand pre-eminent, viz. the Malays, the Javanese, the Bugis, and 
the inhabitants of Luconia in the Philippines. 

The following brief view of the acquirements of these people 
will corroborate the assertion which we have made respect- 
ing their advance in civilization. Their agriculture is equal to 
that of anv people of continental Asia, the Chinese alone excepted ; 
but for some share of this they are perhaps considerably indebted 
to a favourable soil and climate. From time immemorial they have 
tamed and used most of the animals which are used by the na- 
tions of Asia and Europe, and are fitted for the peculiarity of 
their climate, such as the horse, the ox, the buffaloe, the dog, 
the hog, the cat, and the ordinary descriptions of domestic poul- 
try. ‘They have long cultivated the cotton plant, and weave and 
dye cotton fabrics with considerable skill. They have for ages 
been in possession of the useful and precious metals, and used 
money in their commerce. They have possessed the art of writ- 
ing for a great many ages, and this art apparently sprang up 
among themselves, for there arose among them, as will afterwards 
be shown, no less than seven distinct alphabets, all of which, to 
appearance, are original and unborrowed. They possess a calen- 
dar, or divide time systematically, so as to regulate with consider- 
able accuracy the common transactions of life. Their political 
institutions go a great way towards preserving order, and securing 
life and property, and their religion, for the most part, does not 
appear to have been accompanied by any bloody or cruel rites. 
Wherever the culture of grain is understood, and it is so among 
all the principal nations, civilization has most advanced. Where 
the people live on the produce of the sago-palm, and bread fruit, 
they have made less progress, and are found universally ignorant 
of the use of letters. Where fish is the chief subsistence, they 
are in a still lower state; and they are always savage when they 
live upon the casual produce of the forests, honey, wild-roots, and 
game. 

The minor nations are in a very different state of society. A 
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few of the yellow coloured race apply to some extent to agricul- 
tural pursuits; but the greater number lead a wandering life, 
living on the casual produce of the forests, rivers, or sea-coasts, 
Some are cannibals, and most of the tribes live in a state of per- 
petual warfare with each other; one of their strongest passions 
being that of hunting for the skulls of their enemies, which they 
pile up in their dwellings from generation to generation, as ho- 
nourable trophies and heir-looms, With the exception of a few 
of the Negritos of New Guinea, who appear to have made some 
small progress in the arts, this race will be found more abject, 
miserable, and mischievous, than the lowest of the yellow race. 
What is the origin of these different races? From whence did 
they migrate, if they migrated at all, or are they indigenous? Is 
the language spoken by these different races one and the same 
primitive tongue, originally spoken by one nation, and split into 
many dialects by the dispersion of its members? or, is each of the 
multitude of tongues now spoken, itself the distinct language of 
an original tribe? ‘These are questions as curious as they are 
difficult of solution, and in the usual absence of historical re- 
cords on such subjects, can only be answered, if, indeed, answered 
at all, by a critical examination of language. This has been 
attempted by the late Dr. Leyden, by Mr. Crawfurd in his His- 
tory of the Indian Archipelago, and more fully and carefully by 
Mr. Marsden in the publication under review. Upon this in- 
teresting question we propose entering at some length, and there- 
fore must intreat the reader’s attention for a few pages. 
Civilization seems to us to have sprung up at particular fa- 
voured spots of our globe, and to have been distributed by the 
race with which it originated, with more or less of its language, 
to a greater or a smaller distance, according to its own power, and 
as circumstances were more or less favourable to its propagation. 
A good climate, a productive soil, and a situation free from woods 
and marshes, so as to admit of ready culture to a rude people, 
appear to be circumstances indispensably necessary to the origin 
of such civilization; and when they were united, the appearance 
of a man of talent as a leader would be alone necessary to the 
commencement of the work. The circumstances necessary to the 
spread and propagation of civilization from such a focus, would 
consist in facility of intercourse, but above all, in identity of race. 
Examples we think are abundant. In this manner the Chinese 
type of civilization, which has spread itself to Japan on one side, 
and to. Cochin-China on the other, both inclusive, probably 
had its origin in the temperate and fertile valleys of the great 
rivers of China, which lie between the 30th and 35th degrees of 
latitude; and the nations who have received it, namely, “the Ja- 
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panese, the Coreans, the Tonquinese, are of the samie race or 
family with the inhabitants of the different provinces of China it- 
self, who, for the most part, each speak their own. dialect, inde- 
pendent of the more general tongue. As soon as the race becomes 
distinct, the influence ceases. The Chinese civilization, and its 
instrument, the Chinese language, have produced little or no effect 
upon the Hindoo-Chinese nations, the Siamese, the Birmese, and 
the people of Lao and Camboja, although their immediate neigh- 
bours, because these are of a wholly distinct race from the Chinese 
stock, Still less impression have the Chinese, although settled in 
great numbers and for several centuries in them, produced upon 
the inhabitants of the Indian islands, a still more distinct race than 
the one first alluded to.* 

Proceeding westward, the next distinct race that we meet with, 
and the next point where a spontaneous and independent civili- 
zation appears to have sprung up, embraces what have been called 
the Hindoo-Chinese countries, beginning with Camboja to the 
east, and ending with Arracan to the west: In physical form, the 
whole of the nations and tribes existing between these wide limits 
bear the same general resemblance which the different European 
nations do to each other, and are clearly one race, distinct from the 
rest of mankind, ‘They are shorter and darker than the Chinese, 
and although in complexion and form bearing a very close resem- 
blance to the yellow-complexioned and lank-haired Oceanic race, 
they are a good deal taller, and on minute inquiry will be found 
as different from them as Asiatic Turks are from Germans, They 
speak languages which, although differing radically from each 
other, agree very uniformly in their genius and grammatical 
structure. These languages are not, like the Chinese, purely 
monosyllabic, but from their very commencement at the eastern 
boundary of the race are mixed up with polysyllables, and these 
polysyllables increase as we proceed westward, until they become 
numerous in the neighbourhood of Hindostan, of which all the 
languages are polysyllabic. The identity of race has here pro- 


* It may strike the reader as a remarkable fact, that the people of the Chinese 
Empire, uvited for so many ages under one government, and having the same manners 
and institutions, should not, as happens with other civilized people long united, speak 
ene and the same language throughout, but that, on the contrary, each province should 
have its own separate dialect. This seems to have been produced by the existence 
of the pictured character of China, which, with some convenience, but many inconve- 
niences, is applicable to every language, whether Chinese or foreign, A written lan- 
guage of such a character dispensed with the necessity of acquiring, by the provincials, 
the language of the dominant party. Had an alphabet existed, the language of Kyang- 
nan, vulgarly called the Mandarin language, (and which is now spoken beyond the 
province which gives it name only by the court, the polite, and the learned, in the 
same manner that French was spoken with us for some ages after the Norman con- 
quest, ) would in all probability have in time swallowed up all the rest, 
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duced a close resemblance in manners, institutions, and civiliza- 
tion; it has even admitted of the dissemination of one form of 
worship, with singular uniformity; and all this too, notwithstand- 
ing the implacable hostility which has ever reigned among the dif- 
ferent nations, their never having been united under one govern- 
ment, and the radical difference of their languages. ‘The particular 
focus from which this civilization spread it is not easy to point out, 
but one or other of the fertile valleys of the Camboja, Menam, 
or Irawaddi, was most probably its seat. 

Hindostan is another remarkable quarter, where a sponta- 
neous, early and dominant civilization sprung up. Its original 
seat, we are disposed to consider to have been the upper portion of 
the valley of the Jumna and Ganges, between the 28th and 30th 
degrees of latitude, and the nation with which it originated and 
of which such locality was the seat, we make no question was the 
same of which the vernacular language was what is now called 
Sanscrit. Wherever the Hindoo race existed, that nation ex- 
tended its language, institutions and religion, and always in pro- 
portion to the facility with which distance, and the absence of 
geographical and physical difficulties admitted of their dissemina- 
tion. In no case however did the Sanscrit obliterate other lan- 
guages and substitute itself for them, and in no case does it form 
the actual groundwork of any living Indian language. It has only 
mixed itself up with them in proportion to its opportunities, and 
consequently we find each Indian nation down to the present day 
speaking its own tongue. Inthe same manner as the Greek, the 
Latin, the Hebrew, and the Pali, it has itself ceased to be the 
living speech of any existing nation. The same tongue, or a 
dialect of it, has been spread far and wide to races of men in the 
neighbourhood of Hindostan, essentially differing from the Hin- 
doos, and from these again occasionally by various channels to 
some of the most distant nations of the earth. ‘Thus it extended 
to the inhabitants of the great table land of Tibet to the north; 
and to the east to the Hindoo-Chinese nations, where, without 
interfering with the native genius of the languages of that portion 
of the world, it has left a considerable impression. Upon the 
purely monosyllabic dialects of China, Japan and the neighbour- 
ing countries, it has, as might be expected, produced no effect 
whatever; although it be a well ascertained fact that the religion 
connected with it penetrated even as far as Japan, as is testified 
by the recent discovery that the priests of Buddha in the last named 
country read their prayers in Sanscrit, possess the Dewa-Nagari 
alphabet, and some treatises on Sanscrit grammar.* Among 


~ © This discovery was made by Dr. Siebold, physician to the Dutch Embassy to 
Japan, about ten years ago.* 
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the nations of Polynesia, whose languages are all polysyllabic, the 
Sanscrit has made an impression, greater or less, in proportion to 
their opportunities of receiving it; the nearest and the most 
polished languages having adopted it to the greatest extent. The 
distant and the semi-barbarous have rejected it altogether. ‘To 
the north-westward, the same language extended itself to the 
Persians and Turks of Trans-Oxiana, in whose tongues it 1s 
found in very considerable abundance. From these again, in all 
human probability, it was diffused by means of emigration and con- 
quest, directly and indirectly, among all the languages of Europe, 
dead or living—an event which must have taken place many ages 
before the era of history or even tradition. Upon the Semitic 
languages, viz. the Hebrew, the Arabic, the Syriac, &c., the 
Sanscrit is known to have produced no impression whatever. 
The genius of these seems to have been repugnant to its recep- 
tion, and there was neither continuity nor contiguity of territory to 
admit of its propagation. 

The next point where we discover an independent civilization 
springing up, is in the countries lying between Hindostan and 
the Caspian, and the Sea of Aral, and the Ocean to the north 
and south. ‘These countries are inhabited by one distinct race of 
men, whether under the name of Turks, Turcomans, Persians, or 
Afghans, differing most essentially in physical character from the 
Hindoos to the east, the Mongol races to the north, the Semitic 
races to the north-west, or the Caucasian or European races to 
the west. It is from this quarter that the couquerors of Europe 
and Southern Asia in almost all ages have proceeded. It was by 
them in all probability that the Sanscrit language was disseminated 
in Europe, in ages far beyond the reach of history. It was they 
who conquered the Greek and Saracen empires, and who twice 
over conquered Hindostan. 

A fifth focus from which an independent civilization emanated, 
relates to the Semitic nations. Its original seat was the countries 
watered by the Tigris and Euphrates, and the particular locality 
that which has been the site, in different ages, of Nineveh, Baby- 
lon, Seleucia, Ctesiphon, and Bagdad. One original race inhabits 
these countries, whether under the name of Syrians, Assyrians, 
Arabs, or Jews, and their languages have the same general 
character. The extension of this class of civilization is an affair 
of modern history, and dates little more than twelve centuries 
back, when the Arabs, under Mohammed, commenced their career 
of conquest and conversion. ‘The Arabic language, like the 
Sanscrit, has nowhere substituted itself for another, but has been 
widely disseminated in proportion to its opportunities, and has 
largely incorporated itself with many of the polysyllabic languages; 
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while not one of the monosyllabic languages has adopted a syl- 
lable of it, notwithstanding that both the Temich and Mohamme- 
dan forms of worship have found their way into China, and the 
latter to the Hindoo-Chinese nations. We find distinct traces of 
it in the Spanish, and among many of the negro languages of 
Africa, and we find it incorporated with those of the Philippine 
and other eastern islands. 

We have next the peculiar civilization which sprang up on the 
banks of the Nile, among the distinct race inhabiting Egypt, but 
which perhaps, unless in the way of example, never materially ex- 
tended itself beyond the precincts of that country. We have then 
the distinguished civilization which arose in Greece, in Etruria, 
and in Latium. The country of Tibet may be stated as another 
quarter where a peculiar civilization sprung up. ‘This puny plant 
has scattered its seeds thinly over some of the most considerable of 
the nomade tribes of Tartary, as the Mongols and Mantchews, 
who have borrowed its alphabet, its literature, and the religion 
connected with them. 

In the New World, the only points in which civilization appeared 
were the genial climate, the open plains, and the fertile soil of 
the table lands of the Andes in the South, chiefly in Peru, and in 
the North, in Mexico; the rest of the inhabitants of that great 
continent having had perhaps neither time nor opportunity for 
emancipating themselves from the savage state. 

It is strictly analogous to what has happened among the other 
races of mankind, to suppose that an independent civilization had 
sprung up in some part of the Oceanic region, from which it was 
spread to the other nations of the same race. The table-land of 
Sumatra, the rich, elevated and open valleys of Java, and the great 
island of Luconia, which possesses open plains, a fertile soil and 
a favourable climate, appear to us to be the most propitious— 
indeed the ouly probable—spots for the foci of such a civilization. 
One thing is quite certain, that the civilization of the yellow 
coloured race is indigenous and not foreign, as everything material 
to it is indicated in the native languages, while the influence of 
the Sanscrit, and, in particular, of the Arabic language, may 
easily be shown to be extrinsic and adventitious, and compara- 
tively unimportant and modern, 

In stating these facts, and making these general observations 
on the origin of the first civilization of mankind, we by no means 
mean to deny the possibility of a distinct civilization springing up 
at several different points, simultaneously, amongst the same races, 
But we think it infinitely more probable that one nation preceded 
the rest, and, by such priority, acquired a predominant influ- 
ence over the whole. The existence of distinct languages, dis- 
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tinct alphabetical characters, and distinct nations, in many of the 
countries alluded to, clearly shows, that although priority belonged 
to one race, civilization, in reality, sprung up at many different 
points, Thus, among the Hindoo-Chinese nations, there were 
probably not less than four distinct points, and in Hindostan 

robably not less than ten, as Bengal, Orissa, 'Telinga, Tamil, 
Geos, Mahratta, &c. Even in the Oceanic region there can- 
not be estimated less than seven. 

In an examination into the languages of the yellow coloured 
race with lank hair, it will be observed that, however radically 
these may differ among themselves, they as strictly agree in their 
grammatical structure, genius, and idiom, as the Chinese dialects, 
the Hindoo-Chinese, the Hindoo, the Turkish, the Semitic, or the 
European languages, do respectively among themselves. Mr, 
Marsden gives the following accurate and judicious description of 
them :— 


“ The words in their simple state are for the most part dissyllables, 
with the accent on the first syllable ; but monosyllables are not unfre- 
quent. They are conveniently distinguished into primitive and derivatives, 
the latter of which are formed by the application of particles prefixed or 
affixed, ot both, to the primitive words; many of which (as in English) 
do not belong to any particular part of speech, but, in conversation 
especially, are understood to be noun or verb, substantive or adjective, 


by their position with respect toother words in the sentence. In writing, 
however, their grammatical sense is more correctly denoted by the par- 
ticles applied. Neither genders, number, or cases are expressed by any 
inflexion or declension of the noun; these accidents being rendered 
quite intelligible by the use (as with us) of unconnected particles or 
words, having the force of our prepositions and adverbs.”—p. 19. 


There is not to be found throughout the whole of the Oceanic 
languages, one of complex structure, like the Sanscrit, the Greek, 
the Latin, and the German, in which the genders, numbers and 
relations of names, and the tenses and modes of verbs are formed 
by inflexions or varying the terminations of words; and, most pro- 
buably, there never existed such a language. Still, preserving a 
close affinity, however, there are some of which the grammatical 
structure is a good deal more complex than that of others. In the 
language of the Philippine Islands there is a dual number, and the 
verb is of considerable complexity in its form. The same ob- 
servation applies in both respects to the languages of the radest 
people of all, those of the continent of Australia. ‘The construc- 
tion and the rules of syntax of the languages of the South Sea 
Islands also differ very materially from those of the great tribes of 
the Eastern Islands, from whom Mr. Marsden’s general descrip- 
tion is taken. 
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In the languages of the Malayan or yellow complexioned race, 
there exist a great many words, which, in a greater or lesser de- 
gree, are common toalmost all, and considering the state of society 
which belongs to even the most civilized of these nations, it is truly 
remarkable to what au extent this identity of particular words and 
terms pervades. It has been discovered to exist, ina manner 
which leaves it quite unequivocal, in the language of the people 
of Madagascar, not above two hundred and fifty miles from the 
coast of Africa, and in that of the people of Easter Island, not 
above fifteen hundred miles from the coast of South America. 
The distance of these two points cannot be less in any way than 
ten thousand miles. The degree in which identity of words can 
be traced is greatest among the more civilized nations, and, ex 
cluding Madagascar, which will be afterwards considered, de- 
creases as we proceed eastward from Sumatra and Java. It 
wholly excludes many of the Negrito tribes, but not all, as will 
afterwards be shown. ‘To account for this striking and interest. 
ing fact in the history of man and language, it has been argued 
that all the languages from Madagascar to Easter Island inclusive, 
the Negrito dialects excepted, were originally one language, and 
that the difference in them now discovered is simply the result 
of the dispersion of those who spoke it. 

“Tt is enough,” says Mr. Marsden, at the conclusion of his instructive 
dissertation, “if I have succeeded in giving a more clear and methodi+ 
cal exposition than has been hitherto done, of the intrinsic evidence that 
the languages spoken throughout this vast intertropical region (with cer- 
tain stated exceptions) belong to one common stock; their existing 
varieties being the natural and unavoidable result of early dispersion.” 
—p. 79. 

With unfeigned respect for Mr. Marsden’s acquirements, ex- 
perience, and sound judgment, we are disposed to consider this 
theory as untenable, In the first place, it appears to us to, be 
contrary to all our knowledge and experience of the history of 
languages. Languages are many when people are savage and 
rude, or semibarbarous: in proportion as men become. civil- 
ized, and communities become extensive, they become few in 
number, the smaller and ruder dialects being gradually absorbed 
or violently exterminated by the prevalence of the more polite, 
improved, and consequently more useful. We are unaware of 
the existence, in ancient or modern times, of any one language 
widely disseminated and extensively spoken by many rude tribes, 
disconnected by locality and without the knowledge of letters.* 


* The Celtic language is said to have been universally spoken in Spain, Gaul; 
and thé British Islands, and the German language equally so from the Rhine to the 
Baltic ; but of this there is no proof, and we are disposed to dispute a fact which is 
contrary to all authentic analogy in other parts of the world. 
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The whole world seems to us to abound with illustrations of the 
opposite truth, In China, as Du Halde observes, “ every pro- 
vince, every great city, nay, every town, and for that matter, every 
large village, has its peculiar dialect, which is the reigning lan- 
guage, for every body speaks it, the learned as well as the common 
people and women. But then the women and the common people 
can talk no other.” This arises from the obstacle already alluded 
to. Notwithstanding this, the Mandarin or common language is 
the general vernacular language of the inhabitants of the province 
of Kyang-nan, a population amounting to no less than seventy-two 
millions of people, a greater amount than that of the United 
Kingdom, France, Belgium, Holland, and the Peninsula put 
together.* In the Hindoo-Chinese countries, there exist at least 
twenty different languages, yet the great bulk of the people speak 
but six only. In Hindoostan there are probably not less than 
forty distinct languages, yet the great mass of one hundred and 
twenty millions of people use but eight, the remaining inha- 
bitants, (a mere fraction, and consisting of the rudest of the 
whole,) having more than thirty languages amongst them. In 
Europe we see the most civilized and numerous communities 
speaking one language, as the German, the Italian, the French, 
the English, and the Spanish, while many tongues become nume- 
rous as we enter the barbarous parts of it, Russia and Turkey. 
In France, and in the British islands, the rude Celtic, to the great 
benefit of society, is in gradual progress of extinction, and even 
the Anglo-Saxon dialect of the Scotch is rapidly giving way to 
the more polished and useful English, In America, before the 
Spanish conquest, there existed but two or three tolerably polished 
languages, each of them spoken by a pretty numerous population. 
In that continent, although several have disappeared, it is known 
that there are still spoken upwards of four hundred distinct lan- 
guages, with not less than two thousand dialects, by the indigenous 
population, who, at the utmost are not reckoned above ten mil- 
lions in number, whilst the Anglo-Americans, who speak but one 
language, are themselves alon¢smore numerous. 

Ttclag to our view, thete is no region which so closely 
resembles native America in this respect as the Oceanic. Mr. 
Marsden gives us specimens of eighty-four different languages of 
the latter, and we are well satisfied that were the list completed it 
would not fall much short of the four hundred of the American 
continent. We have in our own possession several tolerably 
complete vocabularies not even named by Mr. Marsden, besides 
notices of no less than forty-six languages, spoken by as many dis- 


* Companion to the Chinese Kalendar. Canton, 1832. 
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tinct nations or tribes to be found in one corner of the island of 
Borneo alone, that composing its northern promontory. A few of 
these tribes are partially converted to the Mohammedan religion, 
and have made some progress in the arts; but the greater number 
are in a very savage state, and for protection against enemies 
congregate in houses containing from fifty to two hundred persons. 
The notes of the author of this article, written ten years ago, 
when he obtained his information, contain the following obser- 
vation respecting these tribes. “ Every district, and sometimes 
every village, is a distinct nation, having a separate language, not 
understood by its neighbours.” * 

Mr. Marsden’s argument in favour of ove primitive language, 
drawn from the general agreement of grammatical structure and 
idiom, appears to us to be inconclusive. It proves, as in other 
situations, identity of race, and nothing more. It might as well be 
argued that all the modern languages of Europe, whether Greek 
or Latin, German or Sclavonic, had originally been one tongue, 
because there is a common accordance between their grammatical 
forms aud idioms, certainly not less remarkable than that which 
pervades the Oceanic languages. 

But Mr. Marsden’s principal argument is derived from the 
identity of particular words. He has given examples of thirty- 
four words out of about fifty languages; and, agreeing as we do 
entirely in the correctness of his analysis, and the care, inge- 
nuity, and success with which he has identified words which to 
a careless observer would appear different, we disagree with 
him in the conclusion which he draws from his too narrow pre- 
mises. The words taken by Mr. Marsden are the first ten 
numerals, and the terms,—- man,” “ head,” ‘‘ eyes,” “ nose,” 
“ hair,” “ teeth,” “ hand,” “ blood,” “ day,” “ night,” “ dead,” 
“ white,” “ black,” “ fire,” “ water,” “ earth,” “ stone,” “ swine,” 


* The state of society in Syria and Palestine, at the period of their invasion by the 
Jews, on their departure from Egypt, seems to have borne no inconsiderable resemblance 
to that which exists at the present day in the Oceanic region, as well as to that of Ame- 
tica before its conquest and colonization by Buropeans, due allowance being made for 
the differences of climate, soil and locality. ¢% Palestine there appear to have been not 
fewer than thirty distinct nations, speaking as many languages, and governed by kings 
or independent petty chiefs innumerable. Of these mations, two or three were more 
numerous, powerful and civilized than the rest. The Jews, who were more numerous 
than any of the invaded nations—imbued probably toa considerable degree with the 
civilization of Egypt—hardened by a long apprenticeship in the school of toil and ad- 
versity—full of religious enthusiasm, and not wanting in ferocity—appear to have had 
nearly as great an advantage over the tribes they subdued or extirpated, as the 
Europeans of the fificenth and sixteenth centuries had over the native Americans, 
Besides the numerous languages of ancient Palestine now referred to, there were the 
distinct languages of the Egyptians, the Arabians, the Syrians, the Persians, and the 
Armenians. Many of the Jews, from their eventful history, were familiar with several 
of these tongues. See Nehemiah, xv. 23, 24; 2 Kings, xviii. 26; Genesis, xlii. 23. 
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“ bird,” “ egg,” “ fish,” “ sun,” “ moon,” “ stars.” Now, our 
objection to these specimens, independent of their being too 
few, is, that they are not of the class that testify to the com- 
mon origin of different tongues or dialects. ‘They are most 
of them nouns, and those that are not strictly so according to 
our notions, may be, and indeed constantly are, so used in 
the Oceanic dialects. In fact they are not radical and essen- 
tial words, but such as may be, and actually have been borrowed, 
by one language from another in every part of the world. To 
begin with the numerals; if we suppose, in accordance with 
what has happened everywhere else, that one tribe or nation 
had made a start in civilization, and long headed all the savage 
tribes near it, and, among other useful discoveries, had dis- 
covered the art of counting as far as one thousand, (which in 
reality is the extent of native Polynesian acquirement in this 
matter,) what can be more natural than that this convenient in- 
vention, for such it strictly is, should be adopted by neighbouring 
tribes, and that these neighbouring tribes should gradually have 
communicated the discovery from one end of the Oceanic region 
to another, or, at least, to such tribes as had not themselves hit 
upon the invention, or were not so rude, ferocious, and intractable 
as to be impenetrable to knowledge of first utility. It was on the 
same principle that several of the Oceanic nations adopted, first the 
Hindoo, and afterwards the Mohammedan calendar. Some of 
them had no calendar of their own, and to these the adoption of 
a foreign one was dictated by utility and necessity ; those who had 
one, and adopted the other, did so from religious motives, and 
because it was more perfect and therefore more convenient than 
their own. 

For five, for ten, for hundred, aud for thousand, there is not an 
universal, but certainly a very general agreement in all the lan- 
guages of the eastern islands from Madagascar to Easter Island, 
in so far as the yellow complexioned race is concerned. ‘There 
is, however, no such general accordance in the lower numerals 
from one to ten. ‘Thus, in the Malay language, one of the 
principal, the terms for seven, eight, and nine differ entirely 
from those generally prevalent. In the language of Sunda, or 
Western Java, the term for six, and in the language of Bali the 
term for eight, bear no resemblance to what is found in the other 
languages. la the language of the Biajuks of Borneo, the terms 
for six, ; eight, and nine differ, while the rest agree. In the lan- 
guages of the South Sea Islands, generally, w hile the other terms 
are obviously the same, the numeral four, which is nearly the same 
in all of them, disagrees with the north-western dialects. Among 
the people of "‘Maigari, in the island of Flores, the first four nume- 
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rals are peculiar, and so is the term for six, all the rest being the 
general ones, But then, again, in the very heart of the principal 
countries, there are examples of the general numerals not having 
been adopted at all. ‘Thus, the people of 'Timbora in the island 
of Sumbawa have not adopted one of the Malay numerals, yet 
these people are not, as Mr. Marsden suspects, Negritos, but of 
the yellow complexioned race, as we are enabled to say from 
having frequently seen them, and their state of civilization is only 
second to that of the principal nations. ‘The general numerals 
have been equally rejected by the people of Ternate up to twenty, 
yet these people constitute the principal nation of the Moluccas, 
and, on the first acquaintance of Europeans with that part of the 
world, had acquired a considerable degree of power and civili- 
zation, The Negritos, like the yellow complexioned race, have, 
when circumstances have been favourable, adopted the gene- 
ral numerals; that is to say, they have adopted them when they 
have been civilized enough to see that they stood in need of them. 
Thus we see them existing in the language of New Guinea, 
where the Negritos appear to have made greater progress in civi- 
lization than anywhere else, in consequence of the commercial 
intercourse which they have long held with many of the civilized 
tribes of the west. 

What is the deduction from these statements? Not surely that 
all the languages are dialects of one tongue, and that the differ 
ences pointed out are the natural effect of progressive emigration 
and the lapse of time. We conceive the numerals to have been first 
borrowed from one nation, from which they were immediately or 
mediately propagated, each rude tribe adopting them wholly or 
in part, or totally rejecting them, according to its necessities. 
Those who had already invented terms fot the numerals through- 
out, would reject them at once, as not standing in need of them. 
Those who had learned to count as far as four, or ten, or twenty, 
would adopt the terms respectively higher than these only, and 
those who had no numerals of their own, or, at least, a very im~ 
perfect scale, would adopt the easy and convenient one presented 
to them. In all this, a good deal would, as in every instance 
of the sort, depend upon accident and caprice. While the new 
scale in general would be adopted, particular terms of the native 
language might still, from habit, be retained, as in the instance 
of the Malay, the Sunda, and others already alluded to. Even 
in adopting the general terms for numbers, we discover some 
anomalies, which can only be considered as evidence of the weak- 
ness of the human understanding among a barbarous people. 
In some of the languages, for example, instead of adopting the 
common terms for six, seven, and eight, they say clumsily, five 
DD 
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and one, five and two, and two fours. In so far as respects the 
integrity of the words of the original or prevalent language, it 
will be found most perfect among the more improved nations, 
and chiefly among those possessed of an alphabetical character ; 
but, in so far as concerns the whole scale, the departure, in ge- 
neral, will be found least among the more rude and distant tribes; 
or, in other words, among those, who, having no numerals of their 
own or extremely limited ones, adopted the foreign ones ina mass, 
as humble imitatois. 

To what nation then did these numerals originally belong? 
We should be disposed to answer, with considerable confidence, 
to the civilized nation with whose terms there appears to be the 
most general accordance throughout; and also to hazard a con- 
jecture that this nation was the Javanese, for of all the civilized 
languages, that of this people presents the most general accord- 
ance with the numerals throughout. Let the reader take the few 
following examples in support of this hypothesis :— 


Easter Mada- 
_Asland. gascar, 


English. |Javanese. | Bugis. | Mangari. erreseee 


_—_— —_— —_— 


oe 


One. Sa. Sedi. |Sa, Taki, ahi. Issa. Sate. 
Two. Loro. Duwa. |Sua. Rua, Rua. Rue. |Dua. 
Three. Telu. Tolu. |Talu. Toru. Toru, Telu. iTiga. 
Four. Papat. Opak. |Pa. Maha. Ha. Eifat. |Ampat. 
Five. Lima. Lima. |Lima. Rima, Rima. Lime. Lima. 
Six. Nenum. |Onong.|Ana. Ono. Hono. Ene. Anam. 
Seven. Pitu. Pitu. {Petu. Hitu. Hidu. Fitu. Tujuh, 
Eight. Wolu. Aruwa.|Alo. Varu. Varu. Valu. Delapan. 
Nine. Sanga. Asera. |Sioh. iIva. Hiva. Siva. Sambilan. 
Ten. Sepuluh. [Sopulo.jSaputah. |Ahuru. JAnahuru. |Fulu, Sapuluh. 


It should be added, that to the term expressing the numeral 
one, is frequently added in an abbreviated form the words “ seed,” 
“fruit,” or “ stone,” the substances with the aid of which, and 
before the invention of figures, the first calculations were pro- 
bably made. One of the most universal terms throughout is that 
for five, which, in some of the languages, particularly those of 
Celebes and some of the Philippine Islands, also means the hand, 
obviously in reference to the five fingers. If any of the other 
numerals could be as satisfactorily traced to the same quarter, we 
should be disposed there to fix the origin of the numerals; but 
this is not the case, and the general accordance i is, upon the whole, 
greatest with the language of Java. 

With respect to the other four and twenty words given by Mr. 
Marsden, the coincidence, in the different languages, is no doubt, 
very remarkable, but it is not unaccountable. “We have little hesi- 
tation in considering them to have been borrowed by the different 
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tribes and nations one from another, exactly as in the case of the 
numerals. Few of these can be said to have the same universality 
as the numerals, and many of them differ, indeed, in almost every 
different dialect. This applies to the very first word on the list, 
‘man,” in which there is much variation among the different 
ela. Not only this, but in two or three of the “languages the 
word happens to be expressed by a Sauscrit term. In the word 
for “ eyes,” “ mata,” there is perhaps the most general agreement, 
Even here, however, we have totally distinct terms to express this 
object, and that too in the centre of the great archipelago and 
among civilized tribes, the same generally that had rejected the 
prevailing numerals, ‘The ‘* moon” is another word of very 
general acceptance, the common term being “ bulan” or “ wulan.” 
From this, however, there are a great many exceptions, and when 
we get into the South Sea Islands, the term nearly ceases alto- 
gether, a peculiar and prevalent term of the languages of that 
part of the Oceanic region being commonly substituted for it. 
There is one class ‘of words, the general but not universal 
prevalence of which may be rationally traced to one source; 
that connected with useful discoveries, or which, at least, would be 
deemed discoveries by a rude people, such as the names of the 
metals, the names of grains, fruits, and other useful plants, and 
those of many of the domesticated animals, both birds and quad- 
rupeds, together with some terms connected with the useful arts. 
The following are examples: —-iron, steel, tin, gold, sulphur, 
diamond, rice, Sugar-cane, cocoa-nut, mangoe, mangosteen, tama- 
rind, nutmeg, maize, palma-christi, hog, ox, buffalo, goat, horse, 
duck, peacock, artisan, weave, shuttle, file, axe, dagger, sword, 
spear, money. All the words here named are clearly uncon- 
nected with any foreign language.* When the object of disco- 
very has been introduced from abroad, it will very generally be 
found to be expressed in a foreign language, and the word, first 
introduced by one, will present itself with: little or no variation, 
through the whole series of languages that have adopted. it, 
Thus, from the Sanscrit, we have the terms for silver, copper, 
pearl, cotton, silk, indigo-dye, black-pepper, sugar, goose, spin- 
ning-wheel, witness, fortress, crown, king, together with many 
mythological and some legal terms. Of the last class of words, 
the Arabic has necessarily furnished a considerable share, and the 
very same words will be found in almost every language into 
which the Arabic has been introduced, testifying their admission 


* It is by no means enlihe ly that the frequent occurrence of such words.as fire, 
sun, moon, stars, and even stone, may have originated in the worship of these objects, 


and that they may in fact, like many Sanscrit and Arabic words, have been originally 
mythological terms. 
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through a common channel. If the Indians and Arabs, strangers 
of a distant country, have extended their religion, their language, 
and several of their arts, from Sumatra to the most remote 
of the Philippines and Moluccas, and this too with remarkable 
uniformity: what argument is there against the supposition that 
a civilized nation or nations of the Oceanic region, with longer 
time and better opportunities, should have exercised a similar and 
a still more extensive influence? Surely none whatever. 

To our theory of the existence of a people, who had made an 
earlier start in civilization than the other tribes of the Oceanic 
region, and who disseminated their language amongst the rest, the 
obvious objection is, that no’such nation and no such language 
now exists, or can be proved ever to have existed. Mr. Marsden, 
indeed, considers the existence of either as ‘ imaginary only.” 
That there is no distinct record to support the hypothesis, we 
readily admit, but the analogy of languages in other parts of the 
world is in its favour. Supposing that the Brahmins had not 
preserved the Sanscrit language embodied in writing, we should 
have been at the present day quite as much at a loss to account 
for the vast number of words of that language to be found in 
all the poly-syllabic languages of the east and west, (except the 
Semitic class,) as we are to account for the number of native 
words that are common to the Oceanic languages. Of the people 
who spoke the Sanscrit language, and of the country which they 
inhabited, in the absence of all historic record, we are just as 
ignorant as of the people and language which we suppose to have 
produced so wide an influence over the Oceanic region. If we 
were to imagine the literature of Greece and Rome to contain, like 
the Sanscrit, nothing better than mythological nonsense and ex- 
travagant fable, and to be, like that literature, utterly deficient in 
the materials of historic truth, how should we be able to account, 
except by a process similar to that which we have adopted in 
examining the Oceanic languages, for the multitude of words of 
both tongues to be found in all the modern languages of Europe? 
The French and Italian numerals, for example, are all borrowed 
from the Latin language, and we should certainly have no other 
means of tracing these to their origin, except the method which 
we have pursued in tracing the Oceanic numerals. 

But, although the frequent recurrence of the same Oceanic 
word in different languages from Madagascar to Easter Island is 
sufficiently striking, the great body of each language will still re- 
main unaccounted for, after making every allowance. The safest 
course here, and that which we mean to pursue, is, to bring this 
at once to the test of experiment. Mr. Thomsen’s Vocabulary 
of the Bugis language contains in all 1900 words in Malay and 
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Bugis. ‘These are two of the principal languages of the archi- 
pelago, and the nations that speak them are of all the people 
inhabiting these countries, the most adventurous and the most 
frequently in communication with each other, both through trade 
and through settlement in each other’s countries, Out of 1022 
nouns, there are 318 which are the same, leaving 704 totally dis- 
similar; but of those that are the same, 87 belong to the Sanscrit 
and Arabic languages, and, therefore, being common to the Malay 
and Bugis, must be deducted, which will reduce the nouns that 
are the same to 231. Of 35 pronouns, there are but 4 which 
are alike, or rather which appear to be so, for it is not a matter 
of certainty that they are identical, ‘The number of adjectives is 
268, of which but 18 are the same, two of which, however, are 
Arabic. The number of verbs is 417, of which 50 agree, but of 
these 50 seven are either Arabic or Sanscrit. The adverbs are 
69 in number, of which three only agree, one of them being 
Sanscrit. The prepositions amount to 26; here there is no 
agreement. ‘The conjunctions amount to 16, of which two only 
agree, and these are braite. The number of interjections is six, 
and here there is no semblance of similarity. ‘The result of the 
whole is, that, out of 1900 words, there are but 296 (exclu- 
sive of the numerals, which differ materially,) that are common 
to both languages. ‘Thus, in so far as the comparison goes, five 
parts out of six of both languages remain unaccounted for. The 
identity is most remarkable in the nouns or names of things; it 
is less so in the adjectives and verbs, which according to the ge- 
nius of the Oceanic languages, are easily convertible into nouns; 
while in the particles it almost entirely vanishes, 

It would appear from this, that but a moderate proportion of 
words, after all, is common to these two languages, and what is 
true of them may be asserted of any other two or more of the 
same region. In our own language, perhaps not less than two- 
thirds of the whole are derived from the Latin, either directly, or 
mediately through the French, and yet neither Latin nor French, 
but Saxon, is the stock from which our tongue is derived; as 
is clearly proved by a reference to the particles, which in very few 
instances are either Latin or French. In the Malay language, 
of which the whole vocabulary may be estimated at 7000 words, 
there are nearly 300 Sanscrit, and, although many of them be 
essential words, it would be very foolish to consider the Sanscrit 
as the original stock of the Malay. When we state that the parti- 
cles afford the best test of affinity or otherwise of languages, it is 
by no means to be understood that any of those neighbouring 
nations do not occasionally borrow from each other. ‘The list 
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which we give shows that they occasionally do. But the same 
languages occasionally borrow particles and other words of fre- 
quent occurrence even from the Arabic and Sanscrit. Thus 
we have, from these tongues, in the Malay, such particles as, 
“like,” “because,” “ between,” “ with,” and terms of such fre- 
quent usage as “all,” “do,” “was,” &c. ‘These, however, are 
but rare exceptions to a general rule.* 

Such words as Mr. M:; areden has given are not, in fact, as already 
stated, of the class from which the common origin of two or more 
languages can be proved. ‘They are such as are very readily bor- 
rowed by one language from another, and this is clearly shown by 
the prevalence, in many of the languages, of Arabic, and in a 
greater degree, of Sanscrit words, for things of the most common 
occurrence, as, “ man,” already alluded to, “joint,” “ shoulder,” 
“head,” “dust,” “seed,” “ smell, ” “ flavour,” © steal,” ‘ crawl,” 

“clean,” “ name,” “ enemy.” in some languages the Sanscrit 
word has been adopted, to the exclusion of “the native one, for 
objects clearly indigenous, as “ honey,” “ elephant,” “ horse,” &c. 
There is little doubt but the mere sound of a word, its euphony, 
and nothing else, has often recommended it to adoption, and that 
most of those above enumerated have been naturalized on this 
principle. The Bali language, adopting, generally, the Java- 
nese numerals, takes the Sanscrit numeral for “ ten,” and follows 
it up in all its compounds to a hundred. Several of the languages, 
possessing native terms generally for the names of the winds, 
borrow from the Sanscrit “that for the north wind. All this can 
only be owing to the foreiga word having displaced the native one, 
as few of the languages can be supposed to be so deficient as to 
want vernacular expressions for such ideas as are now referred to; 
and, in fact, this is proved by their currency in a great many of 
the languages, and by their existence as obsolete synonymes in 
others. 

We agree entirely with Berne Tooke, in thinking that it is 
to the particles that we ought to look for the common origin of 
languages. Let the East-Insular languages then be tried by this 
test, which has not yet been applied to them, and see what will 
be the result. ‘The following table will assist us in forming a 
judgment. 


* Our old English borrowed a fre particles, strictly so called, from the French, but 
their admission being contrary to the genius of the language, they have, for the most 
part, become obsolete. The following are examples, ‘‘ Certes,” ‘“ sans,” “ maugre,” 


** point” (negation), ‘* point de vise” (exactly), prest”” (ready), ‘* amort” (spirit- 
less), “* amain” (vigorously), 
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The first two specimens in this table are written languages of 
Sumatra, the two next written languages of Java, and the Tast i is 
the principal written language of Celebes, Between the first four 
there is here and there an identity, as might be looked for from 
the propinquity of the nations who speak them. It must be ob- 
served, however, that, in several instances of similarity, the words 
are confined to the written languages and are not used orally, 
while some have been borrowed from the Sanscrit,—these also, 
for the most part, being commonly confined to the written speech. 
Between the first four ‘languages and the last, or the Bugis, there 
is scarcely any similarity, and certainly none that is not accidental. 
Indeed, it must strike the reader at a glance that it is a language 
of a totally different origin. 

But there are other classes of words, besides the particles, 
which will enable us to judge whether or not two or more lan- 
guages be derived from the same stock. The auxiliary and some 
other verbs of frequent occurrence are of this description; thus 
the verbs, “ be,” “ was,” “ will,” “ let,” “ may, ” «& do,” « tale: , 
which, with very partial exceptions, are different in all the Oceanic 
languages, will show each of these languages to be in itself a dis- 
tinct and original tongue. The pronouns of the first and second 
person are of the same nature. In these, in which the Oceanic 
languages, but particularly the most improved of them, are very 
copious, the neighbouring languages very frequently borrow from 
each other, but still retaining the native term as that of most fre- 
quent and familiar use. 

Upon the whole, then, our conclusion is, that each Oceanic 
language is of separate and distinct origin,—and that the people 
by whom they were spoken communicated words to each other 
exactly in proportion to the closeness of neighbourhood, or extent 
of intercourse between them, the ruder and weaker tribes com- 
monly borrowing from the most improved and powerful. On 
this principle, the different languages may be divided into several 
classes or groups, and named after the nation which seems to 
have exercised the greatest influence in its propagation. The 
Jirst or Malayan group, includes Sumatra, the peninsula of Ma- 
lacca, and the east and west coasts of Borneo, over which the 
Malayan language exercised such influence. The second or Ja- 
vanese group, includes the island of Java and the neighbouring 
islands of Madura, Bali, and Lombok; in these the Javanese, a 
language bearing considerable resemblance to the Malayan, pre- 
vailed. The third or Bugis group, from the name of the prin- 
cipal nation and language of Celebes, extended itself over the 
islands of Bouton, Salayer, and Sumbawa, and part of the south 
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coast of Borneo, where the Bugis settled and founded states. 
The Bugis language differs very materially from the two pre- 
ceding. The fourth or Philippine group, in' whieh the Tagala 
language has probably the greatest influence, takes in the great 
archipelago of the Philippines, including Mindanao, the cluster 
of the Sooloo islands, with Palawan, and a small portion of the 
southern promontory of Borneo. In the fifth or Molucca group, 
the leading influence was probably exercised by the language of 
the most civilized nation, the people of Ternate. A sixth group 
will embrace the South Sea Islands, inhabited by the yellow- 
complexioned race, whose languages, as we are informed by Mr. 
Ellis in his Polynesian Researches, possess a great number of 
words that are common to all the dialects of the South Sea, but 
which differ entirely from those of the northern or western Oceanic 
nations, A separate group, smaller than any of the preceding, 
might be formed of the languages spoken from Flores to ‘Timor 
inclusive, by that race which is neither yellow-complexioned nor 
Negrito, but partakes of both, and which we have conjectured to 
be a third and distinct Oceanic race. 

To attempt any classification of the languages of the Negrito 
tribes would, from our ignorance, be a hopeless undertaking. 
From the little that we do know of them, they would seem, as 
we might very well expect, to differ even more from each other 
than they do from the languages of the yellow complexioned 
race, or as much as the most dissimilar of these differ from each 
other. In truth they will probably be found not to admit of any 
such classification. The language of each tribe among this race 
will in all likelihood be found distinct and original, and, where- 
ever there are words in common, it wil! be only where an imme- 
diate neighbourhood has made the communication easy and 
readily available, toa people so exceedingly rude, weak, and ig- 
norant.' Specimens have been obtained of the dialects of the 
Negritos of the Andaman islands, of the Malayan peninsula, of 
New Guinea, and of those of several tribes of Australia; but, 
except in a few instances in the Australian languages, easily 
accounted for by the vicinity of the tribes, there is no semblance 
of affinity between any of them; an analogy which tends mate- 
rially to discredit the hypothesis which would attribute a common 
origin to the languages of the yellow complexioned race. 

The particles, we repeat, afford a much better test of the filia- 
tion of a language than any other class of words. By a com- 
— for example, of the particles of the Italian, Spanish, and 

rench languages, with those of the Latin, the three first are 


shown to be derived from the last. But a comparison of the 
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Latin particles, with the Greek will show, what is now fully ad- 
mitted, (although the contrary was once asserted,) that the Latin 
is not\derived from the Greek. 

We have thus, we flatter ourselves, satisfactorily disposed of the 
objections to our theory, that an ancient language, long extinct, 
has given rise to the considerable number of words which are 
found to be common to so many of the Oceanic languages.. In 
what country, or by what people this language was spoken, must 
be entirely matter of conjecture. The influence of this lan- 
guage upon the existing Oceanic tongues, we conceive to have 
been quite of a different character to that which the Latin has 
exercised over the French, the Italian, and the Spanish; we take 
it to have been more like that which Latin exercised over the 
Teutonic and Sclavonic languages, the Sanscrit over the lan- 
guages of Hindoostan, or the Arabic over the languages of the 
nations that embraced Islamism, such as the Turkish and Persian. 

It should be here observed, that what are called in Europe dia- 
lects, or the subdivisions of one language, under different names, 
much modified by time and circumstances, as in the case of the 
Spanish and Portuguese, of the Scotch and English, or the Erse 
and Irish, have no ‘existence among the Oceanic nations. Lan- 
guages here which have different names are never dialects of each 
other. A Malay is utterly unintelligible to a Lampong or a Batta, 
although his neighbours. A Sunda is unintelligible to a Java- 
nese or to a native of Bali, although the three languages. are 
written in the same character, and the nations speaking them 
contiguous to each other. In the same manner, a Bugis.is unin- 
telligible to a Macasar, although their languages. are written in 
the same character, and although they have repeatedly conquered, 
and been conquered, by each other. If we are to credit some 
voyagers, this is not the case in many of the South Sea Islands. 
A native of the Society Islands is, for example, described .in 
Cook’s Voyages as being perfectly well understood by the, natives 
of the Marquesas, distant at least 800 miles. We are .inclined 
to question the accuracy of this statement, and rather to believe 
that Tupia, the friend of Captain Cook, had imposed on the 
illustrious navigator and his companions, than to credit a story 
alike inconsistent with experience and analogy. ‘The dialects of 
the same language which exist, however distinct the people 
speaking them, are but trifling modifications of what may be con- 
sidered the parent language; and this is probably in a great mea- 
sure owing to the very reinarkable simplicity which is characteris- 
tic of the structure of all the languages of the Oceanic region. A 
Malay of Champa, Johore, and Borneo, have not the least diffi- 
culty in understanding each other, and the same is the case with 
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the Bugis of Boni, ‘Tuwaju, and of the Bornean colony of Cooti. 
They, in fact, amount to little more than provincial variations. 
The question still remains to be considered, how any portion 
of an Oceanic language, to whatever country that language be- 
longed, should have reached points so exceedingly remote as 
Easter Island and the Sandwich group on one side, New Zea- 
land on another, and Madagascar on a third. There can be no 
question, we think, but that the language must have been com- 
municated from the populous and civilized quarter to the less po- 
pulous and civilized, that is, except in the instance of Madagascar, 
from west to east. Any other theory would suppose a case which 
has never happened in any other part of the world, of weak and 
barbarous tribes imposing a portion of their language upon more 
powerful and civilized ones. It is perfectly easy to understand 
how such a language should have spread from one tribe to an- 
other within the tranquil and narrow seas, and with the assistance 
of the steady monsoons, between Sumatra and New Guinea. 
Considering the many islands, not very remote from each other, 
which run from New Guinea to the Friendly Islands, it is per- 
haps not very difficult to conceive how words of a western lan- 
guage should be communicated to the inhabitants even of these 
distant islands. Monsoons, or winds blowing one-half of the 
year from east, and the other half from west, are now ascertained 
to prevail as far as the island of Rotuma, between the 170th and 
180th degrees of east longitude, which in the course of ages 
would carry even frail native praos from one island to another, 
and'thus propagate the common language. With respect to the 
more distant countries, considering the ignorance, unskilfulness, 
and want of enterprise, which characterize the state of society, 
even among the most improved of the insular races—races which 
have never gone, but by accident, beyond the precincts of their 
own peculiar region—the difficulty of rationally accounting for it 
is great. The matter must not, however, be left in the condition of 
a miracle or wonder : we must therefore make the attempt. 
Beginning our examination to the north of what may be strictly 
called the Oceanic region, the first and nearest countries which 
occur, although not strictly within that region, are the Nicobat 
and Andaman islands in the gulph of Bengal—the first inhabited 
by the yellow complexioned race, with lank hair, and in a very 
tolerably civilized state; and the last by a Negrito race, in the 
very lowest scale of human existence. The nations inhabiting 
these two groups have every appearance of being, physically, the 
same, respectively, as the yellow and negro races of the Oceanic 
region, and yet their languages not only differ entirely from each 
other, but neither of them contains one word of the Oceanic lan- 
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guages. The languages of the Nicobar group, although agreeing 
in many words, appear radically to differ among themselves. It 
is certainly a most remarkable circumstance that these islands, the 
largest of which is not above 100 miles distant from the north- 
west extremity of Sumatra, and between which the illustrious na- 
vigator Dampier sailed in an open boat, should not contain a word 
of the Oceanic dialects, so widely spread in other quarters; neither 
do they seem to have adopted the language or religion of the 
Hindoos or Mohammedans. The natives of the Nicobars, how- 
ever, have their own peculiar numerals, and in other respects exhibit 
considerable evidence of an indigenous civilization; they did not 
therefore stand in need of foreign aid, and the distance, although 
short, is in a stormy sea, with neither monsoon favourable. It 
may be added that the languages of these islands are polysyllabic, 
and partake in no respect of the monosyllabic languages of the 
adjacent continent. The existence of a yellow complexioned race 
in this quarter, and so near, yet with wholly distinct languages, 
ought, one miglit suppose, to be of itself quite sufficient to de- 
stroy the theory of one great Oceanic language. 

The first point where we discover evidence of an Oceanic lan- 
guage is among the people of Champa, both on the shores of the 
China sea, and on the gulph of Siam. This is, however, an affair 
of comparatively modern times, and the result of the settlement of 
a Malay colony about 400 years ago. The people are of a diffe- 
rent race from the inhabitants of the country, and, speaking a po- 
lysyllabic language among monosyllabic ones, are distinct to the 
present day; and their speech, of which we possess a tolerably 
copious vocabulary, is nothing more than a slightly modified dia- 
lect of the Malay.* We find the next traces in the island of 
Formosa, not above 50 miles from the coast of China. The west 
coast and plains of this island are peopled by a comparatively re- 
cent Chinese colony, but the mountainous eastern side by an 
aboriginal race. It is, of course, in the dialect of these last only 
that traces of an Oceanic language are to be discovered. From 
vicinity and similarity of words, we judge that these people re- 
ceived the Oceanic dialect through the medium of the P ilippines, 
The distance from the northern part of Luconia does not exceed 
800 miles, and with the westerly monsoon, which is the mild one 
in the China seas, there would be no difficulty, even in a very 
rude state of navigation, in passing from the last to the first. 
From the same Philippines, in all probability, the Oceanic dia- 
lects were communicated to the Marianne, the Pelew, and the 
Caroline islands, for here also the monsoons are propitious. 


* Crawfard’s Journal of a Mission to Siam and Cochin-China, p. 467. 
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Turning now to the south east, we are disposed to consider 
that the centre from which the Oceanic language was commu- 
nicated in this quarter, was the language of the Bugis of Cele- 
bes. These, to the present day, hold a commercial intercourse 
with the Aru islands and the Negritos of New Guinea, and pro- 
ceed yearly to the Gulf of Carpentaria, in Australia, to fish the 
Holothurion or Sea-Slug, for the market of China. To the 
natives of New Holland, who cannot count beyond four, and 
who are too brutal to receive any useful information, they have 
communicated nothing. If in the course of this voyage, their 
praos should be drifted by the prevailing easterly wind to the 
westward, they would naturally keep hold of the coast of Aus- 
tralia, and fortune and accident might conduct them to the 
latitude of westerly winds, which, in due course would bring 
them down upon the land of New Zealand, where they would 
first discover men of the same race with themselves, and, notwith- 
standing the barbarism of their manners, men bold, adventurous, 
and not inaccessible to a rude instruction. ‘The praos of New 
Zealand might be drifted down by westerly winds even as far as 
Easter Island, and from Easter Island the trade winds would 
drift them, or the inhabitants of the island, upon the Marquesas 
and the Society Islands, from whence again a voyage seems 
practicable, even with praos, and within the trade winds, to the 
Sandwich Islands. ‘The great similarity which exists between 
the numerals of all these ‘islands, makes this hypothesis not im- 
probable ; at all events, it wears a greater air of probability than 
the supposed existence of one original general language, of which 
the experience of the rest of the world affords no example. 

We have only now to consider how the Oceanic language reach- 
ed Madagascar, distant from the nearest point of the Oceanic 
region, Sumatra, more than three thousand miles, in a strait di- 
rection, This, although at first sight the most difficult circum- 
stance to be accounted for, turns out, in reality, to be one of the 
easiest, while, at the same time, it tends to illustrate the manner 
in which migration and dissemination of language may have 
taken place within the Oceanic region itself. Since our own 
possession of the Mauritius and its dependencies i in Madagascar, 
during the last 24 years, several praos, drifted from Sumatra by the 
strength of the north-east monsoon, and carried into the trade 
winds, have reached Madagascar, as the first land, with several of 
their crews, whose lives were preserved by the accidental presence 
in their boats of a few cocoa nuts, which served them both as food 
and drink, These strangers, arriving among a very rude people, 
such as the inhabitants of Madagascar still are, (and which they 
would be in a still greater degree, were we to deprive them of 
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the ideas and objects which are expressed in their language by 
Oceanic terms,) may be easily conceived in a condition to com- 
municate useful instruction to them; more particularly when such 
instruction was of so humble a character as not to be above the 
capacity of the latter, as the numerals, and the name of rice, 
an article now extensively cultivated in Madagascar, and the 
introduction of which was probably owing to a few accidental 
handfuls found in the drifted praos of the Oceanic tribes. That 
this was the original channel of communication we think we are 
warranted in assuming, not only from these being the nearest 
countries, but from the striking similarity of the words in the 
respective languages. The languages of Acheen and the Nias 
islands are probably those which furnished words to the dialects 
of Madagascar. But it is by no means necessary to refer to one 
or two languages only. Words might be adopted from several 
of the Malayan dialects, according to the tribe of strangers that 
reached the coast of Madagascar. ‘That such was the case, is 
rendered the more probable, when it is found that the several 
dialects of Madagascar do not always employ the same Oceanic 
term for the same thing. We may, however, observe, that the 
real number of Oceanic words that exist in these dialects, is, after 
all, but inconsiderable. We suspect that they will not exceed 100 
or 150; a small addition indeed to a language which, in common 
with others of the same class, we have no doubt, will be found 
to contain not less than from 5000 to 6000 words. Neither do 
the borrowed words seem to be radical, but, on the contrary, such 
as men would naturally adopt in the progress of improvement, or 
such as all languages are liable to receive through caprice or ac- 
cident, a process of which we have already given sufficient exam- 
ples. The people of Madagascar are, in reality, a Negrito, or at 
least a Negro race, and if the Oceanic words found in their lan- 
guage were really radical, this ought to prove them to be of the 
yellow complexioned race, and disprove that part of Mr. Mars- 
den’s theory, which proceeds on the belief that the languages 
of the Negritos and yellow complexioned race are radically and 
essentially distinct. 

We have but very few words to say respecting the origin of 
the races that inhabit the Oceanic region. The yellow com- 
plexioned bears, as already noticed, the nearest resemblance, in 
form and complexion, to the Hindoo-Chinese race ; but notwith- 
standing this, and their immediate neighbourhood, the evidence of 
language shows that there is not the slightest connexion between 
them. The Malays and Siamese meet at the seventh degree 
of north latitude—their territories and their people are inter- 
mixed, and several of the Malay states have been for ages sub- 
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ject to the power of Siam; notwithstanding all this, their respective 
languages and manners are preserved perfectly distinct. Living 
among each other, they continue, to almost every intent and 
purpose, two distinct nations. The Oceanic tribes, therefore, did 
not emigrate from the Hindoo-Chinese countries ; and the idea of a 
Chinese or Tartar origin is too ridiculous to deserve a moment's 
consideration. Neither did they emigrate from the continent of 
America. An examination of the nearest languages of that con- 
tinent has detected no resemblance whatever in their genius, 
structure, or sound, to the Oceanic languages. It would be 
quite useless to attempt to trace their origin to the country of 
the Hindoos, of the Persians, or of the Arabs; for from all these 
people they are as distinct in physical form, and in all the essen- 
tials of language, as both are from the nations of Europe. 

With respect to the Negrito races, the only people to whom 
they bear the least resemblance are the Negroes of the continent 
of Africa; but from them they are clearly a distinct race, being 
eminently wanting in the stature, figure, and general physical 
form of the Africans, while similarity of language has not been 

roved to exist in even a single instance. Besides this, there 
is the insuperable difficulty of reaching the Oceanic region from 
Africa, distant from 3000 to 4000 miles, in the very teeth of a 
vigorous trade wind. The fable of a Portuguese ship or ships 
being wrecked on the islands of the Oceanic region, with African 
slaves on board, is unworthy of all sober attention, With respect 
to the third race, if such it really be, intermediate between the 
yellow complexioned and the Negrito, nothing whatever exists 
to show its foreign origin. ‘The three races then must be con- 
cluded to be aboriginal; and when we are reduced to adopt this 
position, we are certainly in no worse situation than when we 
attempt to trace the migrations of the old inhabitants of any other 
quarter of the globe. ‘The races of the Oceanic islands are 
peculiar, like those inhabiting Europe, or Africa, or America. 
An indigenous and independent civilization has sprung up among 
them, and in the course of many ages this civilization has been 
gradually, widely, and silently spread, in the manner in which we 
have endeavoured to explain. History, of course, makes no men- 
tion of the changes which this civilization has effected, because a 
people so rude have no history. The utmost length to which we 
can carry back the annals of the more civilized nations of the 
Oceanic region does not exceed six centuries, and even to this 
length we can only proceed with the aid of medals and monu- 
ments. It is but a poor antiquity that can hardly carry us back 
within two centuries of the Norman conquest of England! It by 
no means follows, however, that the Oceanic nations, and even 
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their civilization, are not of very considerable antiquity; and we 
shall, probably, not mislead ourselves if we ascribe a period of 
several thousand years as having elapsed between their emerging 
from the savage state, and the time in which they are first men- 
tioned in history. ‘To the civilized nations of the ancient world 
they were nearly as unknown as the inhabitants of America; and 
the first acquaintance with them made by the nations of modern 
Europe goes little further back than three centuries, when they 
were found very nearly in the same state of civilization as that 
in which they exist at the present day. 

We have only a few words to add on the alphabets and literature 
of the Oceanic races, Mr. Marsden has considered the alphabetic 
characters in a second section of his dissertation on the Polyne- 
sian languages. The alphabets amount to seven in number, (or to 
eight, including the Sunda alphabet of Java, which is extinct); 
four of these exist in the island of Sumatra, one in Java, one in 
Celebes, and one in the Philippines. ‘Those of Sumatra are the 
Korinchi,* the Rejang, the Lampung, and the Batta. That of 
Java is the Jawa or Javanese; that of Celebes is the Bugis; and 
that of the Philippine islands is the Tagéla. Now these alpha- 
bets are found only with the most polished tribes, and, indeed, 
there is no powerful and numerous nation which either has not 
had, or now has not, its own peculiar alphabet. Mr. Marsden, 
and others of less authority, consider the whole of these alphabets 
as of Hindoo origin; but, as far as we can discover, on no other 
ground than that four out of the seven have adopted the rhythmical 
classification of the Dewa-nagari alphabet of India. Now, the 
written characters of Europe are not more unlike to the Dewa- 
nagari than all these insular characters are; and all these, again, 
are as different from each other as the Hebrew alphabet is from 
the Arabic. The Dewa-nagari alphabet itself, judging by old 
inscriptions, does not materially differ at the present moment 
from what it was between eighteen and nineteen centuries back,} 
and it is nearly the same now throughout every nation of conti- 
nental India; while the civilized nations have, in general, each 


* Mr. Marsden has, we think, satisfactorily proved that the Korinchi alphabet was 
the original alphabet of the Malays before the adoption of the Arabic character, and 
thus cleared up a long disputed question, The Malays, in the year of Christ 1160, 
settled a colony at Singapore, the modern British settlement of the same name, 
where there exists a long inscription on a rude slab, or rather mass of sand-stone, in 
a character unknown to the natives of the neighbourhood. We suspect it to be the 
Korinchi: and, if the supposition be well founded, the Malays probably wrote in their 
own character down to the year above quoted. 

t The oldest Dewa-nagari inscription found in India is dated 23 years before 
Christ, and was translated by the venerable Sir Charles Wilkins, fifty years ago.— 
See Asiatic Researches, vol. ii., p. 131. 
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their own local alphabet, differing from it, but adopting its classi- 
fication, just as the four insular alphabets just referred to do. 
The alphabet of the bordering country, Tibet, indeed, like the 
Javanese, Korinchi, &c., has not adopted the rhythmical classifica- 
tion. The Malays, with the addition of some consonants neces- 
sary to their language, write the Arabic character precisely as the 
Arabs do, and appear to have been doing for centuries: yet the 
Malays have been writing their language in this character for 
nearly 700 years. The Javanese and Bugis, when they write their 
language in the Arabic character, as they occasionally do, write 
it precisely like the Malays, and, of course, as the Arabs. On 
what ground then can we suppose so vast a change,—so com- 
plete a metamorphosis, to have been wrought in the native alpha- 
bets of the Oceanic races? No length of time, change in the 
mode of writing, or in the writing materials, would satisfactorily 
account for the irreconcilable dissimilitude that exists. But we 
have local evidence to show that no real change has been made in 
them during a course of centuries. ‘The Javanese and natives of 
Bali, whose languages are as distinct as English and Italian, and 
who have had little or no communication with each other for nearly 
four centuries, employ the same character, and this character dif- 
fers as little as that in which the natives of Italy and England write 
their respective languages. Yet, during most part of this time, 
the materials used by the Javanese have been pen, ink, and paper; 
and those used by the Balinese iron-styles and palm-leaves. 
Again, the colony of Javanese, settled in Palembang in the 
island of Sumatra, and who for nearly four centuries have been 
separated from the parent state, still write the Javanese cha- 
racter as it is written in Java, with very minute and trivial 
modifications, The practice of writing ancient inscriptions in 
the Pali or Kawi character, a practice also common with the 
Hindoo-Chinese nations, precludes us in general from referring to 
these for evidence, that no essential changes have taken place in 
the insular characters. In Java, however, there are a few ex- 
amples of genuine Javanese writing on stone and copper, which, 
making proper allowance for the nature of the materials, shows 
that no essential change has taken place for several centuries. It 
may be further added, that genuine Dewa-nagari inscriptions on 
huge masses of stone, which proves that they were of local com- 
position, have been found in Java; and in these, the character, 
agreeing entirely with that of India, differs wholly both from the 
religious and popular writing of that island. The fact of some 
of the languages having adopted the Hindoo classification seems 
to us not difficult to account for. ‘The literature of every rude 
people falls naturally into the hands of the priesthood, and as the 
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priesthood was Hindoo, or professed Hindooism, it is not un- 
natural to suppose that they should adopt the arrangement of 
their sacred character, more particularly as this arrangement is 
useful and convenient for assisting the memory. It may be 
remarked, however, that two of the most improved nations, the 
Javanese and the Malays, did not adopt the Hindoo classifica- 
tion, although the evidence of language and other testimony shows 
that it was upon these nations that Hindooism made the deepest 
impression. We may suppose that, in this case, the more polished 
tribes were, as usually happens, wedded to their own arrange- 
ment, and less willing than ruder ones to admit innovation. The 
Javanese, at least, and we believe the Korinchis and Battas have 
also a rhythmical arrangement peculiar to themselves, which would 
have satisfied them, and precluded the necessity of adopting a new 
one. 

There is nothing, therefore, to prevent us from looking upon 
every one of the seven alphabets of the Oceanic region, as distinct 
and original—as, not only not borrowed from strangers, but also 
as not borrowed from each other. If we agree with M. Goguet* 
in considering the invention of alphabetical characters as the most 
surprising effort of the human mind, and a discovery which could 
only have originated with geniuses of the first order, we must be 
prepared to believe that seven or eight such geniuses must have 
sprung up in the Oceanic region. Be this as it may, the exist- 
ence of these alphabets affords proof of early and considerable 
civilization, It places all the principal nations of that region 
much higher in the scale than any of the native nations of 
Africa or America, and in many respects above those of northern 
Europe, whether Celts, Germans, or Sclavonians, before they 
acquired the knowledge of letters through Greece and Rome. 

“I am not afraid of asserting,” says M. Goguet, “ that perhaps no 
discovery has ever contributed so much to draw men from primitive 
barbarism, as the easy practice of writing. The propagation of that 
art has contributed more than all other causes to form the heart and 
mind of nations, to soften their manners, and to unite and hold toge- 
ther the bonds of society. If we see even in the present day, in several 
parts of both continents, savages degrading humanity by their grossness, 
their ignorance, and their barbarism, it is because, deprived of the use 
of writing, they are deprived of all the knowledge which necessarily 
depends upon it.” —Origine des Lois, tome i. p. 208. 


This is as just and true of the Oceanic region, as it is of other 
parts of the world. Of all the nations of this quarter of the 
world, who possess the art of writing, the Battas, who, un- 


* L’Origine des Lois, tome i. page 200. 
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der certain circumstances, devour human flesh, are the only 
people addicted to bloody or cruel rites. All the Negrito 
nations, who are in so barbarous a state of society, are utterly 
ignorant of the use of letters, which, indeed, ceases in all countries 
to the eastward of Celebes and the Philippines; so that alpha- 
betic writing, in fact, constitutes the grand line of demarcation 
between the civilized nations of the west and the savages or 
barbarians of the east. 

Exclusive of their ignorance of the art of printing, we are not 
to suppose that alphabetic writing is of the same frequency of 
application, and of the same usefulness among the Oceanic 
nations who possess it, as among Europeans. Mr. Marsden 
observes that ‘‘ he never met with a native of the East who could 
read even his own writing firmly, and without a degree of hesita- 
tion,” and he quotes the authority of a European friend, who 
describes one of the tribes as “ spelling the syllables audibly or 
otherwise, as our young children do at school.” This is strictly 
true, but true only of the Oceanic and Hindoo-Chinese nations. 
The Chinese read their language fluently, and so do the Mo- 
hammedans of India, and the Hindoo men of business of the same 
country. It is the more remarkable with the Oceanic nations, 
since their alphabets are all perfect for their own purposes, ex- 
pressing both the consonants and the vowels, without a redun- 
dant, a defective, or a dubious letter of any kind; but, in fact, 
the circumstance is only evidence of the barbarism and imbeci- 
lity of rude nations in the infancy of letters. The frequent cor- 
respondence which exists amongst civilized nations, and the con- 
stant practice of reducing every thing of the least moment to 
writing, is unknown to the Oceanic tribes. It is only affairs of 
great moment that they ever think of committing to writing, and 
then the practice obtains of employing a professional amanuensis. 
All this, of course, leads to general inexpertness. Such also seems 
to have been the case in the early history of writing among Eu- 
ropean nations. It was among them even more difficult to 
practise the art, than in the East, owing to the greater difficulty 
of procuring materials. It was, in fact, employed only upon 
solemn and important occasions, and for the most part, in all pro- 
bability, for state and religious purposes. 

The people of this quarter of the globe are utterly ignorant of 
the period when a written character was invented amongst them ; 
but in this respect they are not in a worse situation than the 
other nations of the world. The different steps by which they 
arrived at the invention, from painted representations to hiero- 
glyphics, from hieroglyphics to the Chinese keys, from the Chi- 
nese keys to syllabic writing, and finally to alphabetic writing, 
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were, no doubt, the same as in other parts of the world. M. 
Goguet concludes that pictorial writing existed amongst the 
Greeks, because in the Greek language the same word means 
to write and to paint. ‘The same evidence exists in the Oceanic 
dialects; for the same term, with all the nations, equally expresses 
to write and to paint; and this is the only testimony we are 
aware of, which can be produced regarding the history of the 
progress of writing amongst them. 

When Europeans first became acquainted with the Oceanic 
nations, now more than three centuries ago, their alphabetic 
writing appears to have been exactly what it is at the present 
day. ‘The number of their letters was the same ; their arrange- 
ment was the same ; and, in short, they have neither advanced nor 
retrograded in this respect. We can, as already shown, go three 
hundred years still further back, and show them in possession of 
alphabetic writing. ‘The Greeks are supposed to have invented 
or imported the art of alphabetic writing SOO years before the 
siege of Troy. Let us suppose the Oceanic nations, 600 years 
back, to have been in a similar state of society, so far as the 
use of letters is concerned, to that of the Greeks at that famous 
siege, and between that period and the invention of letters among 
them, we may fancy, as in the case of the Greeks, that three 
centuries would have elapsed since the invention of writing. This 
conjecture would carry the art back near 1000 years from the 
present time; but when we consider the vast difference at all times 
between the intellectual character of the Asiatic and European 
races, the sluggishness and inactivity of the first, the elasticity 
and vigour of the last ;—the proneness of the first, after a certain 
advance, to become stationary, and the disposition of the last, 
after making the first start, constantly to progress, the analogy may 
altogether mislead us, and we may thus be ascribing a much 
smaller antiquity to the invention of writing among the Oceanic 
nations, than it is entitled to; and this, in truth, is our belief. 

Of the literary compositions of the Oceanic nations, not much 
need be said. The field is, indeed, a sterile and unproductive 
one. These nations are eminently destitute of imagination, of 
vigour, and above all things, of manly common sense. In this 
latter quality, they are but children in comparison with the Chi- 
nese. In imagination, they are a good deal below the standard of 
the Hindoos; while for sense and judgment, they are upon a level, 
and merely upon a level, with the Siamese, the Birmese, and 
other nations of the same race. Their literary inferiority be- 
comes more striking as we proceed westward, when we com- 
pare them with the Persians, the Turks of Asia, the Arabs, and 
the Jews of antiquity. No comparison can be instituted be- 
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tween them and the rudest European nations of any age, pos- 
sessed of the art of writing, in any one of the qualities we have 
mentioned. Compared with our cwn rude ancestors indeed, even 
under the most unfavourable circumstances, they are but children, 
scarcely capable of imitation. ‘The Javanese possess almost the 
only indigenous literature, which consists, however, of nothing 
better than legends, puerile, improbable, monstrous, and alike 
destitute of instruction and amusement. ll their literary com- 
positions are metrical, and the metre various, formal, and peculiar, 
shows it to be national, and not borrowed. ‘The Javanese legends 
have been translated, or rather loosely paraphrased, into the 
other written languages, in which the compositions are for the 
most part in prose, a fact which shows their comparatively 
modern origin. All the nations have borrowed largely from 
the literary compositions of the Hindoos, and more recently 
from those of the Arabs. In these cases, however, the borrow- 
ing does not consist in the translation, but in the adoption of 
such parts of the works of their masters as are suited to the in- 
tellectual capacity of the people. ‘The fables which go under 
the name of Pilpay, or of Ausop, may be considered as the most 
sensible, instructive, and respectable work which has been ren- 
dered from foreign languages into the Oceanic, and from this fact 
the reader may judge of the rest. The skill, the ingenuity, the 
fancy and the partiality of European scholars have frequently 
succeeded in exhibiting the literary productions of India, Persia, 
and Arabia, in a pleasing or attractive garb, because here there 
was some raw material to work upon; but the poverty of Oceanic 
literature forbids us to expect any similar result from it. If ever 
a gleam of historic truth appears in the literary compositions of 
these races, it is scarcely perceptible through the dark cloud of 
fable ; and like other Asiatics, but to a still greater degree, what 
they will know in future ages of their own history will be chiefly 
gleaned from the authentic notices of their occasional and recent 
visitors, the Europeans, Still, the study of the Oceanic lan- 
guages is both useful and interesting, as affording the only sure 
means of acquiring a correct knowledge of a considerable and a 
curious portion of the human race, spread, or more correctly, 
scattered, over little less than half the circumference of the globe, 
in its greatest circle and in its most productive climates. The 
study of the affiliations, institutions, and manners of a people 
so circumstanced, and who, in numbers and civilization, far ex- 
ceed the native inhabitants of the American continent, cannot 
fail to afford instruction, amusement and profit to the philosopher, 
the moralist, the merchant, and the statesman. 
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Art. VII.—Le Brasseur Roi, Chronique Flamand du Quator- 
ziéme Siecle. Par M. le Vicomte d’Arlincourt. (The Brewer 
King, a Flemish Chronicle of the 14th Century. By Viscount 
d’Arlincourt.) 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1834. 


Monsieur le Vicomte d’Arlincourt was, if we rightly recol- 
lect, for years before our critical labours commenced, a frequent 
candidate for public favour in the literary world of France, in 
the line of epic and romance, in the last of which he has been 
much more successful, if we are to trust to the authority of title 
pages, than in the former. His epics, long since condemned to 
the trunk-makers, we have not seen, therefore cannot speak of; 
but his first three romances, Le Solitaire, Le Rénégat, and 
Ipsiboé, we remember reading, and the impression which their 
perusal made upon us was not of a kind to make us very 
eager after any new production of the noble Vicomte. The 
style of those romances, stilted and inflated almost to bombast, 
the extravagance of the incidents, and the gross and revolting 
improbabilities of the stories, were such, as to make the reading 
of them alternately a source of pain and a provocative of laughter; 
and that the latter was by no means a feeling peculiar to ourselves, 
we had proofs in the parodies that appeared of oue or all of them 
at the time of their first publication. Nevertheless, there must 
have been some attractive or redeeming qualities in them toa 
large class of readers, of different but less fastidious taste than 
has fallen to our lot: as we have seen editions of one of them as 
high as the tenth or twelfth, of another the eighth, and of a third 
the sixth, which, to all appearance, afforded evidence of general 
popularity even greater than that of our great deceased novelist 
himself. Appearances however, of this kind, are rather deceitful : 
whether it was that the public got tired of the Vicomte, or that he 
got tired of writing for the public, we know not; but the call for 
successive editions of an author’s works is too flattering to the 
said author’s vanity to make us hesitate much in attributing the 
infrequency or total cessation of his appearances to any thing but 
a decline of popularity. Whatever may have been the cause, cer- 
tain it is that we had altogether lost sight of M. le Vicomte 
d’Arlincourt for some years. A stronger inducement, however, 
than the desire of literary fame has drawn him from his retreat. His 
devotion to the cause of the exiled Bourbons, his abhorrence of 
the principles and practices of the party opposed to them, and 
his detestation of Le Roi-Citoyen, whom he considers as that 
party’s representative, as well as the usurper of the throne of 
Charles Dix and Henri Cing: such are the motives that have again 
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brought him forward on the stage in one of his old characters. 
In short, M. d’Arlincourt has fairly set himself, in his capacity of 
novelist, to the arduous task of writing down Louis Philippe and 
his government, bya series of historical romances drawn from the 
middle age of French history, in which, while the horrors of re- 
bellions and revolutions, the crimes and atrocities of their insti- 
gators and abettors, and the intrigues and cunning practices of 
usurpers, are all exhibited with due emphasis, parallel passages 
from the history of the Restoration, and the “ glorious three 
days,” are selected and applied in a manner sufficiently pointed 
and ingenious, but, we dare say, by no means pleasant to the 
objects of the author's satire. The present is, we believe, the 
third of these politico-historical romances; the first and second 
being Les Ecorcheurs (The Flayers), and Les Rebelles sous 
Charles VIII, (The Rebels under Charles VIII.) What effect 
these productions have yet had in sapping the foundations of Louis 
Philippe’s throne, we, in our quiet London retreat, have no other 
means of ascertaining than by the “ great broad sheet,” which is 
accessible to all. Judging from that, we suspect that M. le 
Vicomte’s success has hitherto been but small. In spite of all his 
denunciations, the “ King of the French,” the “ crowned repre- 
sentative of the Revolution of July,” still bears himself “ every inch 
a king,” as much the most legitimate monarch of the race. His 
hostility to the press is as great as that of Charles the Tenth ever 
was. And we shrewdly suspect that our noble author is solely 
indebted to the form of his lucubrations for having hitherto 
escaped coming into contact with that inexorable personage, 
M. Persil, the “ béte noire” of journalists, whether Carlist or re- 
publican, No.—It is not by “ paper pellets” such as these of 
M. d’Arlincourt, that the throne of the Barricades will be over- 
thrown, and a third “ Restoration’ accomplished. 

It is not, however, with reference to its politics that we are 
induced to touch upon the novel before us, but for other rea- 
sons, which we may as well state. In the first place, our 
gifted countrywoman, Miss Edgeworth, having written her last 
admirable novel, Helen, to exemplify the evil consequences re- 
sulting from every, even the slightest, the seemingly most inno- 
cent, deviation from truth, we could, but for some chronological 
difficulties, almost fancy that M. le Vicomte had been thereby 
provoked to write an Anti- Helen, for the sole purpose of exempli- 
fying the evil consequences which may result from a rigidly 
scrupulous adherence to a rashly-plighted word. At least, in his 
Brasseur Roi, such a rigid observance of rash promises it is, that 
compels his hero, whom it characterizes, first to assassinate his 
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lawful prince, whom he loves with a friendship even idolatrously 
impassioned, and next, to suffer the same prince, whom, in Irish 
phraseology, he had not killed dead, to marrya dishonoured dam- 
sel. Nothing but sheer good luck prevents these disastrous con- 
sequences of promise-keeping. But we should do M. d’Arlin- 
court injustice did we suspect him of having written a book with 
views merely ethical. No: his “ Brewer King” is, as we have 
already said, a political romance, designed to illustrate the evils 
of revolution: and illustrate them it does with a vengeance. 
Our Vicomte is not of the milk and water school: no painter he 
of mixed motives and characters. His revolutionists are the 
plainest spoken set of selfish knaves we ever had the luck to 
meet with; not even affecting to flatter their own consciences by 
the profession of patriotic views. His Arteville (as he is pleased 
to Frenchify the name of the great Flemish demagogue Artevelde) 
is not a well meaning, although ambitious, promoter of change 
and convulsion, whose head is turned by the extent of his suc- 
cess, by the power that he obtains; but a regular crookback 
Richard of low degree, avowedly to himself seeking only his 
own advancement, and reckless of the crimes necessary to effect 
his purpose. Our author, perhaps, lays claim to the merit of 
impartiality between republicans and royalists, because Edward 
IL1., of England, appears in his pages pretty nearly as selfish and 
unprincipled as his plebeian majesty of malt and hops himself; 
but we incline to refuse him that praise, when we reflect that the 
legitimate sovereign being an English prince, his baseness is a 
matter of course im the eyes of all modern Frenchmen, whether 
Carlistes, mouvement, or even, we believe, juste milieu men. 

And this brings us to our second reason for noticing the Bras- 
seur Roi; namely, that it is founded upon a portion of Flemish 
history striking in itself and interesting to English readers from its 
close connection with a brilliant period in our own annals. The 
brewer, Artevelde, who rebelled against the Count of Flanders, 
expelled him from his dominions, and usurped an arbitrary 
authority such as the hereditary princes had never dreamed of 
exercising over the free, proud, and wealthy burghers of the 
commercial Flemish cities, was the close ally of Edward III. of 
England, and the immediate cause of that monarch’s assuming 
the title of King of France; for Artevelde found, that however 
willing to drive away their count, the Flemings entertained scru- 
ples about bearing arms against their count’s feudal superior, the 
French monarch, which scruples were entirely removed by Ed- 
ward’s bearing that character as King of France. Artevelde, after 
some years of despotic rule, fell by the hands of that same popu- 
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lace to which he owed his elevation, and the Count of Flanders 
was not long afterwards restored to his throne. 

And here we are irresistibly tempted to pause, and,—first 
reminding the reader that the period of history here treated may, 
without any great violence, be termed the commencement of a 
long rebellion, interrzpted by restorations of more or less dura- 
tion, beginning nearly with Jacques van Artevelde and closing 
with the fall of his son Philip, some forty or fifty years later,— 
to deviate, perhaps, from our path as foreign reviewers, for the 
purpose of instituting, or at least hinting, a comparison between 
the French prose romance and the poetical dramatic romance re- 
cently published by a countryman of our own, upon the fate of 
the younger Artevelde.* To the points of contrast we may advert 
before we have done: we now return to M. d’Arlincourt. 

In style and manner, we think the Brasseur Roi is decidedly 
superior to the author’s earlier romances. This may, however, 
be partly owing to the air of historic truth which he has contrived 
to fling over it, chiefly by extracting from the old chroniclers bits 
of description, fragments of speeches, and in short, whatever 
seemed likely to answer his purpose. A mode, however, which, 
if pleasing, is somewhat empirical and inartificial, compared with 
Mr. Taylor’s, who has produced a better effect by really and 
deeply imbuing his imagination with the spirit of those old 
chroniclers, and of the times they paint. 

We are now to say a few words concerning the strange story, 
(the proper epithet for most of the author’s stories,) which he has 
introduced amidst the political disorders and horrors of Artevelde’s 
asendancy. The principal personages of this story are Urbin 
Winemare, a passionate admirer and partizan of Artevelde, and a 
mysterious female named Bertrade, who exercises an incompre- 
hensible but irresistible authority over the triumphant usurper. 
Urbin’s affianced bride, Neolie, is torn from his arms by an armed 
band wearing the colours of the exiled count; and Artevelde 
pledges himself to procure the restitution of the lady upon con- 
dition of Urbin’s luring Louis de Male, the count’s youthful son 
and heir, to the Mariner’s Chapel below the lazaretto of Ouden- 
burg, near Ostend, by an appointed day, and then and there mur- 
dering him, and delivering up his corse to him, Artevelde, in ex- 
change for Neolie. How the brewer-chief is to obtain possession 
of Neolie, if she be actually in the hands of his enemies, neither 


* Philip Van Artevelde; a Dramatic Romance. Intwo parts, By Henry Taylor, 
Esq. 2 vols. London, 1834. We are glad to see that this beautiful poem has 
already reached a second edition. 
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Urbin nor the Vicomte pause to inquire. Urbin, in consequence, 
pretends to desert to the count, and gains his confidence; but 
whilst so doing becomes almost as ardently attached to young Louis 
as to his lost bride herself. ‘This does not prevent his proceeding 
with his plot, and, by means of forged letters, luring the young 
prince to Flanders. We shall extract the scene to which Urbin’s 
adherence to his word gives birth, as one of the most striking in 
the book. Accident has separated him and the prince from their 
attendants, and they are wandering in a forest near the appointed 
scene of murder, when the distraction of the traitor’s air alarms 
the affectionate boy, who says,— 


“‘* Urbin, you seek to hide from me your secret sufferings, but friend- 
ship cannot be so deceived. Vainly are you patient under agony to spare 
me; I feel your pangs through my whole frame. Wherefore struggle, 
singly, within yourself, against a stormy crisis of life. A burden is less 
heavy when borne by two; Urbin, suffer aloud, if you love me.’ 

“* Winemare turns suddenly upon the august outlaw: his eye, black 
as the raven’s wing, darts sinister beams, and with savage irony he fal- 
ters out, ‘ It is you, then, who pity me! It is you who fear for Urbin! 
Do you think me in the toils of a traitor, my lite in your hand? Shall 
I cry to you for mercy ?’* ® a ° e 

“¢* Yet are you dearer to me than all the wealth of this world; I 
prefer you to every thing, to myself. When your hand pressed mine, I 
was proud and happy! Alas! Fate, that wills my destruction, is about 
to separate us. It is fate that decrees it. But I will rejoin you; yes, 
my prince, I could not live without you ; I will follow you every where.’ 

** He paused ; then added in a hoarse whisper; ‘every where. What 
doI say? Except to heaven.’ 

* * Why such dark thoughts ?’ Count Louis thus interrupted him. 

* * * » - 

“ Suddenly a voice thunders ‘ "Tis here! We have reached the 

oal !” 

** Artevelde’s soldier (Urbin) is at the foot of the mountain, upon 
the summit of which appears a vast edifice. 

** «What building is that ?’ asks the prince. 

« ¢ The Lazaretto of Oudenburg.’ 

“© And that pious monument half way up on the left ?” 

** « The Mariner’s Chapel.’ 

“* Let us go pray there !’ 

“ * Not yet.’ 

* © * ° . 

“¢ Prince,’ exclaims Urbin, ‘ sit there! A pause upon the brink of the 
abyss !’ 

© Of the abyss! What mean you ?” 

“ «Nothing; I have said nothing. Nothing yet.’ 

“ But the august and unfortunate exile can no longer understand him. 
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His limbs seem frozen, his joints are stiffened. Mechanically he sits 
down upon the mound pointed out by Urbin, stretches himself out with 
the smile of death, and closing his eye-lids as though weighed down by 
sleep, sinks into a lethargic stupor, without motion, without pain, with- 
out life. These last words steal from his lips; ‘You slept under my 
watch.’ And his repose is funereal. 

% * * - * 


“ Urbin stands beside the sleeping prince: his eye is upon his dagger ; 
his cold and convulsed hand has set up his hair like an infernal diadem. 

‘* « My oath before God,’ he murmurs in horror. ‘ Can it have been a 
pact with the devil? Nomatter! It must be fulfilled.’ 

“‘ He unsheathes his weapon, and goes on in broken accents. ‘ How 
gracious a countenance! What, thus in cold blood, murder a being so 
tender, so sweet! I, who yesterday slept under his ward! and him, 
him, who so loves me!’ 

* * * * . 

“* «Let us make an end!’ he exclaims ; ‘ him first, then myself!’ 

“‘ He bends over the boy. ‘ How pale he is, poor child! I will kiss 
him. Is that allowable to the hangman ?’ ” 


In the midst of his agonies and conflicts, it suddenly occurs to 
Urbin that Artevelde was to have been present to exchange the 
living Neolie for the dead Louis, and he now joyfully exclaims :— 


*** Tdiot thatI am! Does not Artevelde, by forgetting his own pro- 
mise, release me from mine? This is Good Friday. The Renard (Ar- 
tevelde’s title) should be here. The hour of assignation has struck— 
where is he? Ihave seen noone. Since the leader is wanting to the 
crime, the crime may well be wanting to the leader.* * * *’ 

“ He spoke ; and lifts up his brow with a sort of triumphant joy. Oh, 
consternation! Oh, terror! The door of the Mariner's Chapel suddenly 
opens. Many warriors are seen there: the Brewer-King is at their head. 
* Fiend !’ exclaims Urbin. 

* % * “ . 


* But, on the summit of the mount, where stands the Lazaretto, a 
trumpet resounds. “Tis a signal, a summons. Several women appear ; 
they are the hospital-sisters. Their white robes stand out upon the 
black vapours of the stormy heavens. Suddenly men at arms assemble 
around the daughters of the cloister. One of these last assumes the 
command. ‘Tis Bertrade. They descend the mountain. 

** But Winemare sees neither Bertrade nor her escort. He looks only 
at Artevelde. For to the demagogue’s soldier, Artevelde is fate: to the 
child of his sovereign he is death. 

* * ~ . . 

** ¢ Louis, arise !’ exclaims Urbin, and the clang of his dreadful voice 
peals from rock to rock. 

“ The count half uncloses his eyelids. An exclamation of terror nearly 
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escapes him. The livid-countenanced murderer stands over him, bran- 
dishing a dagger. 

“ ¢ What is it? Urbin! What would you?’ 

“ ¢ Thy blood.’ 

“¢ Thou murder me?) Oh my God!’ 

*€ © God hears thee not, thou must die.’ 

“ *¢ Heaven— 

“ ¢ *Tis no time for trust in heaven.’ 

** € Strike, then!’ 

**No! Defend thyself! Hast thou not the sword of the brave ?’ 

**¢ A moment, Urbin; can my sword mate thine? Let me recollect 
myself.’ 

“«¢ Why kill me? What have I done ?’ 

“ « Why kill thee? What matters it ? 

“ € Who commands my murder ?” 

“ ¢ Artevelde. He desires thy crown—he comes to claim it. Behold 
him.’ 

“© ¢ Horror! What! Am ensnared ?’ 

“ € Yes, unhappy boy, I have betrayed thee! I wound myself about 
thee, only to devour thee. I surrounded thee with adorations only to 
make sure of vengeance. No cries, I am pitiless. Neolie will be re- 
stored to me when thy blood has flowed. I have sworn upon the eucharist 
to murder thee here, to-day. This is the hour—the spot. Defend thy- 
self.’ 

“ Urbin offers him a sword mechanically. Count Louis accepts and 
gazes fixedly upon it. Then, breaking it upon his knee, flings away the 
fragments. 

** * Kill me,’ he answers, ‘ I am prepared. Already hast thou robbed 
me of the dearer half of my life by crushing thyself in a murder ; it will 
cost thee little to take the other half, since I no longer value it. No 
more illusions, no career for me. Feeling extinguished, all is dead. I 
have bad enough of this world. Strike! It is thee, only thee, I pity !” 
But these last accents are lost in the formidable voice of Winemare, who 
glares on him like a tiger, whilst bellowing. 

« Thou wilt not defend thyself! Aha! ‘Thou sparest my remorse ! 
’Tis no longer such a crime to kill thee ; in thee Flanders loses little, for 
thou wast, I see it, thou wast but a coward.’ 

““* A coward !’ repeats the boy Count, lifting a brow full of majesty, 
indignation, and audacity. ‘ That is too much! A weapon! Let us 
fight !° 

“ Hastily he draws his dagger, and a horrid struggle begins. Louis 
displays the address of the gladiator and the intrepidity of the hero. The 
murderer suffers the hostile blade to reach him. He has fought languidly ; 
he would be the first wounded. _ 

“ He isso. A savage roar, the signal of extermination, bursts from 
his chest. 

“ * Louis!’ he exclaims, ‘ my blood flows. Here is now no in- 
famous murder, but lawful self-defence. It is my turn for attack and 
success,’ 
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“ He strikes with his poniard, and the prince rolls (seemingly) lifeless 
at his feet.” 

But we are running into greater lengths than we had proposed, 
and will merely add, for the relief of the reader’s mind, that this 
scene ends by Bertrade and her escort carrying off the dangerously, 
but not mortally, wounded prince ; and that the flattering unction of 
self-defence which Urban so astoundingly lays to his soul, loses, 
as was to be hoped, its remorse-healing quality, even before the 
wretched murderer discovers that Artevelde has held the word of 
promise to the ear, but broken it to the sense, Neolie being re- 
stored,—dishonoured by his son Philip d’ Artevelde, the real author 
of her abduction, 

Upon this portion of the story, with which we close our account 
of the novel, we must just remark that Philip van Artevelde was 
the godson of Philippa, Queen of England, whence it seems pro- 
bable that he was born after his father had risen to power and 
become the ally of Edward III., in 1336, a conjecture confirmed 
by the lapse of thirty-seven years between the father’s fall and the 
son’s accession to his sway; Philip would therefore certainly 
have been the most juvenile Lovelace on record, prior to his father’s 
murder, in 1345. 

May we now be permitted to add a few words respecting the 
English poem with which we have compared Le Brasseur Roi. 
Mr. Taylor has interwoven no extraneous tale with his main subject, 
and, although he has given his hero two love-affairs, both touch- 
ingly beautiful in their different kinds, the interest of his poem 
turns chiefly, as it ought to do, upon the political career of Van 
Artevelde,—upon the modification, the deterioration of his mind 
and feelings by that career. His reluctance to quit his philosophic 
seclusion, his pure and disinterested love for the pure and devoted 
Adriana, his resolute decision when induced to come forward, 
his gradual assumption of state, dignity, and arbitrary sway, his 
less pure and less disinterested love for the frail but still devoted 
Elena, are as ethically and metaphysically just, as they are poeti- 
cally delineated. The political propensities of the poet are evi- 
dently opposed to those of the novelist; Mr. Taylor throws no 
veil of charm over his feudal chivalry; and though he shows us 
something of the evils of the sanguinary violence of revolutions, 
the vice is principally upon the royalist side. But we must not 
indulge ourselves in dwelling longer upon this really fine poem, 
nor yet we fear, in extracting one of its calmly powerful scenes, to 
contrast with the extravagant power of the Vicomte’s; but we 
may perhaps venture to give, as especially relevant to Le Brasseur 
Roi, Philip van Artevelde’s character (partial of course) of his 
father, so roughly handled by M. d’Arlincourt. 
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“ First of my father ;—had he lived to know 
His glories, deeds, and dignities postponed 
To names of barons, earls, and counts (that here 
Are to men’s ears importunately common 
As chimes to dwellers in the market-place) 
He with a silent and a bitter mirth 
Had listened to the boast; may he his son 
Pardon for in comparison setting forth 
With his the name of this disconsolate earl. 
How stand they in the title-deeds of fame? 
What hold and heritage in distant times 
Doth each enjoy—what posthumous possession ? 
The dusty chronicler with painful search, 
Long fingering forgotten scrolls, indites 
That Louis Male* was sometime Earl of Flanders, 
That Louis Male his sometime earldom lost 
Through wrongs by him committed, that he lived 
An outcast long in dole not undeserved, 
And died dependent: there the history ends, 
And who of them that hear it wastes a thought 
On the unfriended fate of Louis Male ? 
But turn the page and look we for the tale 
Of Artevelde’s renown. What man was this? 
He humbly born, he highly gifted rose 
By steps of various enterprise, by skill, 
By native vigour to wide sway, and took 
What his vain rival having could not keep. 
His glory shall not cease, though cloth of gold 
Wrap him no more, for not of golden cloth, 
Nor fur, nor miniver, his greatness came, 
Whose fortunes were inborn: strip me the two. 
This were the humblest, that the noblest, beggar 
That ever braved a storm !” 


* The boy-Prince in the scene extracted from Le Brasseur Roi. 
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the Spirit of the Prussian Government and Administration. 
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In a period of general commotion like that of which we have 
recently been witnesses, during which almost every state in 
Europe has been more or less shaken by internal convulsions, it 
must have been a subject of frequent wonder to observant politi- 
cians how it happened that one state, and that one composed of 
very discordant elements, surrounded by general excitement, 
with newly acquired provinces, which not many years ago be- 
came rather unwilling members of the monarchy, should have 
been wholly unaffected by those convulsions, Spain and Portu- 
gal, Italy, Switzerland, Holland and Belgium, Great Britain 
and Hanover, Brunswick, Saxony, Poland and Russia, and most 
of the minor German states, have all more or less felt the shock 
of the political tempest which burst forth in France. Prussia, a 
country surrounded and divided in the midst of its territory by 
the very states which were most inflamed, a country, too, which 
neither enjoys the liberty of the press, nor possesses any of those 
constitutional forms which are generally regarded as indispensa- 
ble for protecting the interests “and promoting the happiness of 
a people, has never had its tranquillity disturbed. ‘This may well 
be deemed an extraordinary phenomenon, and it is worth while 
to inquire into the causes which have led to the exemption of this 
state from the general calamity, and which it would be a great 
mistake to attribute either to the apathy, or the want of courage 
or intelligence of the people. ‘The causes we conceive, will be 
found in the constitution and character of the Prussian Govern- 
ment, with which it is our purpose in this article, agreeably to a 
promise already made,* to make our readers better acquainted 
than we suppose the generality of them to be. 


* Sec F.Q. R. No, XXIV. Art. XIIL., Notes sur la Prusse, p. 511. We are glad 


to observe that a translation of M. de Chambray’s pamphlet has been recently pub- 
lished by Messrs. Boone. 
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It would be a waste of time to enter here into any metaphy- 
sical discusssion about society and its general constitution. Little 
benefit, we apprehend, is to be expected frem the application of 
metaphysics to internal policy; nor is philosophy, without obser- 
vation of the real world, and without regard to experience and 
history, likely to be of much use in laying down rules of practical 
administration. Statesmen ought not to strive after an ideal per- 
fection, but should rather consider the adaptation of their mea- 
sures to their time, like the Athenian legislator, whose boast it 
was, not that he had given his countrymen the best laws, but the 
best they could bear. Without, therefore, entering into the oft- 
renewed controversy about the best form of government, or into 
any discussion of the general principles of public law and polity 
which are laid down in the writings placed at the head of this 
article, or saying how far we agree or disagree with their authors, 
we shall content ourselves with a few preliminary observations, 
in the reasonableness of which we hope persons of all parties will 
concur, 

The problem which every government has to solve is, that no 
injustice, no violence be suffered by any of its subjects; that no 
internal dissensions be fostered ; that no class of society be able 
to oppress another; but that all should move freely and harmo- 
niously together; in short, that every member of the body politic 
should willingly and cheerfully, and to the utmost of his ability, 
aid in increasing the power of the state of which he is a member, 
This object is not to be attained by an exclusive adoption of any 
particular form whatever. ‘Those who would stamp the political 
form of their own preference upon all the states in the world, 
seem to us much like the quacks who profess to cure all dis- 
eases by one and the same nostrum. With such men, the past 
and the individuality of the present time go for nothing. ‘The 
leading aim and object of all administrative measures should be 
the general welfare of the community. The different classes of 
which that is constituted must be left in a certain degree to them- 
selves, but their action must in time be so regulated, that no one 
may be placed in a state of permanent hostility with another ; 
that no one may violently oppress another; that no one may be 
arbitrarily favoured at the expense of another; but that all may be 
employed for the common benefit. The influence of power is 
great, of talent and benevolence still greater. Government must 
above all secure itself; and it secures itself only by governing 
well; and it cannot govern well, unless it governs according to 
the general interests. But if ever anything has been accom- 
plished by human power for the benefit of the many, it has been 
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done by individuals marked by their disinterestedness and freedom 
from prejudices, consequently possessing the general confidence. 
Such distinguished individuals, however, must be the few, for they 
are only distinguished by being few. It is superiority of intelli- 
gence which in the public career of every state must win the palm; 
political institutions have attained their highest point, when the 
reins of power are entrusted to the hands of those, who by their 
moral and intellectual superiority have shown themselves fittest 
for ruling, according to the genius and popular feeling of the 
nation. If a government, regarding the state as a living body, 
strives to ennoble it more and more by its progressive development 
— if it raises itself to the summit of the intelligence of the people 
— if by calling into its service the talents of the most able and dis- 
tinguished in every department of knowledge, and availing itself 
of the higher experience offered through foreign channels, it 
keeps itself on a level with the knowledge of the age, and enables 
itself to meet its subjects with a higher intelligence; if it suc- 
ceeds in gaining the confidence of, and attaching to itself, all who 
are able and worthy, by proofs of its own ability and worth ; if it 
favours political activity by providing a succession of public 
duties, and at the same time retains sufficient power to rule the 
subject, so as to protect the nation from the horrors of anarchy: 
if a government does all this, it may be said to have attained every 
object for which it was formed. ‘These objects being—the main- 
tenance of a strong and lawful power, not only tolerating but pro- 
tecting freedom (freedom being nothing else than the government 
of the law), carefully avoiding all extreme measures, and refraining 
from the exercise of any power beyond the law. Under such a 
system, all danger of violent commotion, arising from a collision 
between the government and the people, is entirely removed; and 
its action may be not inaptly compared to the course of a magni- 
ficent river, which, rolling along within its deeply imbedded chan- 
nel, constantly renovates its waters, keeping them free from either 
stagnancy or putrescence, and, in the event of an inundation, is 
prevented by protecting banks from overflowing the surrounding 
country, and sweeping all before it in its headlong and destructive 
course. 

An impartial inquiry into the principles on which the adminis- 
tration of the Prussian government is conducted, will, we think, 
go a great way to show, that though the political constitution 
of that kingdom is yet far from perfect, its institutions are 
such as to secure the social advantages above mentioned; and 
that in no other country are the administrative measures so 
thoroughly based on the laws of political economy. <A faithful 
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outline of these institutions will afford the best proof of the cor- 
rectness of this assertion; in giving which we shall endeavour, as 
much as possible, to let facts speak for themselves, and to be 
sparing of any comments or reflections of our own. Hereafter, © 
we may enter more into detail as to some particular branches of 
the Prussian administration; at present we mean to confine our- 
selves to a general view of the whole system. 

Hereditary monarchy is a political institution which upon the 
whole has been found most conducive to the prosperity of the 
nations by which it has been adopted. Hereditary princes are 
rarely so absolute as they are generally thought. ‘Their conduct 
is in a great measure regulated by the line chalked out for them 
by their great predecessors, and which it becomes in a manner 
imperative upon them to follow; for a dynasty only becomes 
great, when, through a long succession of years, the institutions 
and examples left by its great princes have been followed up; 
but these in a great degree exclude recourse to arbitrary acts by 
a dynasty unaccustomed to employ them. .The House of Hohen- 
zollern has been generally distinguished, not only by its domestic 
virtues, its strong sense of justice, and its tender care for the pros- 
perity of its subjects, but also by uncommon skill in the manage- 
ment of its public and domestic economy. ‘The length of the 
several reigns (from the accession of the family to the Electorate 
in 1415, there have been only sixteen princes, giving an average 
of more than twenty-six years to each,) has been of prodigious 
advantage to the state. ‘The long reigns of the Great Elector 
and the Great Frederic raised the country to the rank which it 
occupies among the nations, ‘These popular heroes, putting 
themselves at the head of the civilization of their time, became 
in a mauner the political patterns of European sovereigns, and 
shed an uncommon lustre over their people; and the least that 
can be said of the present king is, that there never existed any 
monarch, who, by his universally acknowledged private and pub- 
lic virtues, and the benefits he has conferred upon his people, 
has so thoroughly and deservedly acquired their love and en- 
tire confidence, and the respect and esteem of the other nations 
of Europe. Frederic William ILI. may indeed be truly called 
a “ citizen-king.” His palace is more like the dwelling of a 
wealthy private gentleman than the residence of a monarch; the 
simplicity of his court, of his equipages and his establishment, 
surpasses that of every other in Europe; his whole bearing and 
behaviour on every occasion testify his modesty and Christian- 
like humility, his contempt of vain show, his sound understanding 
and honest heart; the manifold institutions by which he has gra- 
dually forwarded the political improvement of his nation and 
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almost every measure of his reign evince the great practical 
wisdom of this illustrious prince. No wonder, therefore, that 
the nation regards him as the palladium of its welfare. But the 
attachment which the Prussians bear to their government does 
not depend merely on the character of the reigning dynasty and 
its actual representative; it is strengthened by their sense of the 
value of the institutions they possess, some of which are of ancient 
date, but the greater portion the acquisitions of more recent 
periods. ‘These, which it will be our principal business to de- 
scribe in the following pages, are of a kind to secure them a 
sufficient degree of liberty, as well as to impress them with the 
conviction that their government works for the common benefit 
to a degree not surpassed by any, and equalled by few, of the 
other governments of Europe. In the great years of danger, 
the Prussian state acquired a development analogous to the 
great social movement of the century, and wants were then satis- 
fied which were felt and expressed in other countries, but have 
in most instances been very imperfectly obtained, where they 
were only to be carried by political convulsions. In Prussia, this 
development took place in a spirit peculiar to itself,—effective 
but legal,—not in alliance with the foreigner, but in opposition 
to him. The measures connected with it were carried, not, 
perhaps, with general assent, but certainly without incurring that 
Opposition which obstinately resists all necessary improvements, 
and clings to antiquated institutions that are no longer capable 
of satisfying the just claims of a more enlightened age. ‘These 
measures were adopted under a general feeling of their indis- 
pensable necessity, but carried into effect in a benevolent spirit, 
with a consideration for individual interests, and at successive in- 
tervals, which allowed time for acquiring experience of their 
effects, and turning that experience to account, with a view to 
farther improvements. Institutions were then founded, which con- 
ciliated the old and the new order of things. ‘The great reforms, 
which elsewhere are still but in expectation, were then made ; 
and such was the feeling of their propriety, that several of the 
representative bodies in the constitutional states of Germany 
thought they could not do better than adopt the Prussian insti- 
tutions with slight alterations, as models for their own country. 
In all these changes, the conduct of the Prussian government 
has been alternately firm but conciliatory, enterprizing but con- 
siderate, but always temperate; and the beneficial results of 
which they have already been productive fairly justify us in antici- 
pating a still more extensive popular development, unaccompanied 
by the sufferings and calamities which have in other countries 
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been the constant attendants upon political revolutions. As Har- 
denberg said :-— 


*« The new system is based upon the principle, that every subject per- 
sonally free be able to raise himself and develope his powers freely, 
without let or hindrance from any other; that the public burdens be 
borne in common and in just proportions ; that equality before the law 
be secured to every subject, and that justice be rigidly and punctually 
administered ; that merit, in whatever rank it may be found, be enabled 
to rise without obstacle; that the government be carried on with unity, 
order, and power ; that by the education of the people, and the spread 
of true religion, the general interests and a national spirit be promoted, 
as the only secure basis of the national welfare.” 


We shall first cast a glance over the relations of the different 
classes of society in Prussia, and the institutions which may be 
considered preparatory for constitutional forms, and then proceed 
to detail the forms of the administration itself which secure the 
common welfare, 

All exclusive privileges possessed by any one class of society, 
which were oppressive to any other class, have been abolished. 
Prussia is fortunate enough to have now neither slaves nor serfs 
in any part of her dominions. The only personal privileges of 
the nobility are, the right to indicate their rank by prefixing to 
their name the article Von; of using such arms as designate 
nobility and are their own; and of having a forum exemptum,— 
a privilege, however, which they share with the gentry, and that 
gives them no advantage in the distribution of justice. The no- 
bility are also particularly entitled to be appointed to court offices; 
but in both the civil and military branches of the administration 
they have no title to preference whatever. ‘There is no doubt 
that high connections and noble birth have frequently an influence 
in forwarding the advancement of their possessor; but it may be 
said at the same time, and with truth, that in no country at the 
present moment has birth less influence than it has in Prussia; 
and the organization of the administration is at any rate such as 
to prevent any person wholly unworthy from ever becoming a 
member of it. ‘The property in what are called “ noble estates” 
certainly gives its possessor some privileges of greater importance, 
in regard to the payment of the land-tax, and the exercise of 
several honorary rights, such as that of church-patronage, and of 
holding a baronial court (Patrimonialgerichtsbarkeit), ‘These 
rights, however, are inherent in the land, so that every proprietor 
exercises them without regard to his rank, whether he be a noble 
or citizen; and in fact, the greater portion of these estates is now 
in the hands of citizens. ‘The proprietors themselves, however, 
cannot exercise this jurisdiction, but must appoint a person who 
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has gone through the requisite trials, and shown himself qualified 
to be a judge; once appointed also, he is as irremovable as any 
other judge, and his salary is quite independent of the will of the 
proprietor. In spite, however, of all these restrictions, and not- 
withstanding the rigid controul which prevents any material in- 
justice from being committed, this privilege is the most objec- 
tionable of any that have been allowed to remain. For if the 
judge derives not his authority exclusively from the highest power 
in the state, or if a subject has to seek redress for his wrongs in 
a quarter in any way dependent on his adversary, there is a risk 
that the confidence in the administration of justice may be 
lessened, and the dignity of the state be compromised. This 
privilege, however, is in a gradual course of abolition, for in this, 
as in all its other reforms, the Prussian government wisely pro- 
ceeds step by step. 

The citizens obtained their great charter (Staedteordnung) in 
November, 1808; and by means of that, Stein effected the eman- 
cipation of the Commons, which had from a remote period been 
entirely dependent. The active influence of the citizens in the 
administration of their own affairs revived the public spirit. The 
interference of the government was confined to an inspection of 
their printed accounts, to confirming the appointment of the ma- 
gistrates who had been elected, and to settle amicably the com- 
plaints made against any Commune. All persons of good repute 
residing in a town are entitled, without reference to birth, rank, 
religion or personal connections, to be citizens; house-proprietors 
and tradesmen are bound to be citizens. Every citizen possessing 
an income of not less than 150 thalers (22/. 10s.) in the smaller 
towns, or 200 thalers (30/.) in the larger, and every proprietor of 
houses or lands, however small the income, is entitled to a vote in 
the election of the town-representatives (Stadtverordnete), whose 
number varies from 24 to 102, according to the size of the place. 
Every elector is also eligible to be a representative, but two-thirds 
of the electors are required to be proprietors in the town. The re- 
presentatives are elected for three years. The elections take place 
by districts, into which the towns are divided. The town-council 
nominate a commissary for the election ( Wah/commissarius), and 
the citizens choose an inspector ( Wah/inspector) and three assessors. 
Every elector is entitled to propose a candidate, and to state what 
he thinks proper in his favour. The election is made by ballot, and 
those who have most votes are the representatives. Their election, 
however, must be confirmed by the town-council. The repre- 
sentatives elect their own chairman and recorder; and they also 
elect the town-council. For the mayoralty they choose three 
candidates, of whom the king nominates one, who holds office 
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for twelve years. A few scientific members of the town-council 
are also elected for twelve years, and receive salaries; but the 
greater number, who are citizens and continue to attend to their 
ordinary occupations, are elected only for six years, and receive 
nothing. Every district elects an overseer, whose business it is 
to inspect the streets, roads, bridges, &c. within his district, to 
attend to their repair, to inspect the watchmen, &c. ‘The town- 
council and the town-representatives have the whole administration 
of the affairs of the town in their hands. This is carried on by 
means of committees (Deputationen), each having a member of 
the town-council as its chairman, some representatives and some 
citizens. ‘The town-council can neither tax the citizens, dispose 
of the town-property, nor involve the town in obligations without 
the previous agreement of the town-representatives ; and they 
must submit to their inspection all such public documents as they 
may require. Extracts of the accounts are published every year, 
and the accounts themselves are exhibited in the town-hall for the 
inspection of every citizen. 

This excellent law has on the whole produced all the benefits 
that were expected from it. But as some partial inconveniences 
were found to attach to a too rigid adherence to its forms, another 
was promulgated in 1831, which it was left optional to such 
towns as preferred it to the former to adopt, and it has been so 
adopted by several which did not belong to Prussia at the time 
the first law came into operation, but have since been incorporated 
with it. ‘The leading principle of the first law was, that the in- 
habitants of towns, “unshackled by any corporation influence, 
should administer their own affairs through representatives elected 
by themselves, and town-councils elected by the representatives, 
the councils being, in all cases of importance, bound by the 
resolutions of the representatives. The principle of the new law 
is the same, but it recognizes a greater number of distinctions, 
according to the charters of the several towns, and a greater 
exercise of local influence, subject, however, to the provisions of 
the general law. By the new law, every inhabitant of a town is 
entitled to carry on trade and to possess property in it; but it 
requires a certain amount of property or income to constitute an 
elector, and the electors only are called citizens. Of these electors 
there are four classes: 1. proprietors, to the amount of S00 
thalers and upwards (£45) in small towns, and 2000 thalers and 
upwards (£300) in large towns; 2. ¢raders with an annual in- 
come of from 200 to 600 thalers (£50 to £90); 3. persons 
deriving an income from other sources of from 400 to 1200 tha- 
lers (£60 to £180); 4. persons of inferior means, but who are 
considered worthy of citizenship by the concurrent voice of the 
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town-council, the town-representatives, and the district govern- 
ment. By the new law, therefore, a higher qualification is 
required than by the former for both elector and representative ; 
the latter must either possess property to the value of 1000 to 
12000 thalers (£150 to £1800), or an annual income of 200 to 
1200 thalers (£50 to £180); but with the exception also here, 
that persons of inferior means may be elected whose merits have 
met with the same concurrent voice of the town-council, town- 
representatives, and district government. ‘The number of repre- 
sentatives has been also diminished by the second law, being 
reduced in the proportion of nine in the smaller to sixty in the 
larger towns. By the former law all corporation influence in 
towns was expressly prohibited; the latter in some measure 
recognizes it, by leaving it optional to towns to elect their repre- 
sentatives by districts or classes, or both; because in large towns 
it frequently happens that persons who are near neighbours know 
nothing whatever of each other, while those who are engaged in 
the same trade or profession are generally acquainted with the 
individuals of most eminence in their own walk of life; the 
objects of an election are therefore likely to be best attained 
when the voters are brought together in classes, having a closer 
connection with each other. ‘The new law allows mayors to be 
elected for life, provided the representatives, council, and district- 
government concur. By the law of 1808, the decision in all 
matters of importance was in the hands of the representatives, 
who in all new measures were required to be unanimous; if 
there was a disagreement, the law had made no provision as to 
the course to be pursued. The new law directs, that when all 
attempts to produce unanimity have failed, the decision shall rest 
with the district-government, whose assent is also required in all 
cases involving the alienation of town property in land or houses, 
the erection of new buildings, or the contracting of debts to any 
considerable amount. By it also the powers of the town-councils 
are somewhat increased. 

We now turn to the country part of the population, for which 
not less has been done than for that of the towns. The entire 
abolition of serfage in Prussia had been decreed by a law of the 
9th October, 1807, but it was not till the famous edict of 1810 
that this was completely carried into effect. Up to that time, the 
greatest portion of the Jand could only be held by noblemen, but 
neither nobles nor citizens could possess peasant estates: the 
division of landed property was by law either prevented or sub- 
jected to great restrictions. ‘The new system put an end at once 
to all these restrictions, and the law of entail was entirely re- 
modelled. But the greatest changes were effected by the new 
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regulations fixing the relations between proprietors and peasants— 
by the measures for the improvement of agriculture—aud by the 
division and separation of the commons, which were successively in- 
troduced by the edicts of November, 1811, May, 1816, June, 1817, 
June, 1819, June and July, 1821, and several others, down to the 
year 1825. The leading principles on which this great change was 
based, were :—that all services and dues from the peasants to the 
landlords were considered redeemable, and ordered to be abolished, 
but gradually, so that the cultivation of the land should not 
suffer from the change; that the landlords should be indemnified 
to the extent of what they were actually in the receipt of, or 
could legally claim, without reference to the advantages which the 
peasant would derive from his emancipation, and after deducting 
the allowance which he could claim of his landlord in aid of his 
support. In cases where the services and dues of a peasant’s 
estate had been so much increased that they could not be con- 
tinued without involving his utter ruin, they were reduced to 
what could be legally claimed before the new regulations, ‘The 
peasants who enjoyed a hereditary lease, were entitled, (unless any 
other arrangement was agreed upon,) by giving up one third 
portion of their farms to the landlord, to become absolute pro- 
prictors of the remaining two thirds, free of all rent, services, or 
dues whatever. The peasants who had noé an hereditary lease, 
enjoyed the same advantage to the extent of a half, on giving up 
to the landlord the other half, Whatever injustice was committed 
towards the landlord, by this apportionment of his property, was 
really only in appearance, for in point of fact, with such estates, 
he was prevented by law from taking them into his own hands, 
and could only transfer them on the same terms to individuals 
of the same condition with the former tenants. ‘The public 
burdens also were so heavy, that the landlord’s portion of the 
produce seldom averaged more than from 15 to 30 per cent., 
that of the peasant never exceeded 30 to 40, while the rest went 
into the public purse; both these classes, therefore, were gainers 
by the change, the fisc the only loser. By this grant of property 
in the land, and the abolition of all restrictions on its use and dis« 
posal, a better system of agriculture, a more undivided interest to 
the peasants in the improvement of their farms, were secured, and 
a great impulse was given to the labour market, by the increased 
facilities for acquiring land, and the incentive of becoming small 
proprietors to the industrious’ peasants. Thus, what many 
great countries have long been ardently struggling for, and often 
in vain, with a privileged church and aristocracy: what some 
have attained only after shedding rivers of blood,—while others 
who understand not their own interests do not even yet wish it, 
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Prussia has long attained. For this Prussia blesses the mighty 
hand of her royal benefactor, who, without wavering or shrinking, 
has perseveringly carried through what his wisdom and humanity 
perceived to be right.* 

From the commencement of these reforms, up to the end of 
1831, the landed interest in Prussia had received an accession of 
no less than 46,694 new proprietors, who may be truly said to 
have been created for agriculture and industry. The quantity of 
land possessed by them amounts to 3,731,681 acres, an extent 
fully sufficient to render them independent and useful citizens. 
The number of new family establishments formed, and of farm 
houses erected, on the emancipated land, amounts to 17,925; 
and not less than 19,526,657 acres of land, freed from burdens 
of every sort, and restored to a long-lost liberty, were then culti- 
vated by resident owners for their own profit with active diligence, 
not for the benefit of strange proprietors. ‘These numbers are 
by this time greatly increased ; for the boards, to which the regu- 
lation of these matters is committed, had nearly a third of their 
business on hand at the time this account was made up.t It may 
be easily guessed what an immense effect this change in the divi- 
sion of landed property must have produced and continue to 
produce, and how much the prosperity of the country must be 
increased by it. 

The population of Prussia contains about one sixth of indivi- 
duals not of German origin, of whom about a million and a half 
are Poles, about 300,000 of other tribes of Slavonic origin, and 
130,000 Jews. Upwards of a third of the whole population are 
Catholics. The enlightened policy, which treats with equal 
favour the various religious creeds, has prevented any serious 
dissensions between their several votaries. Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists have even united in Christian meekness under the title of 
Evangelicals. Equality of civil rights is still denied to the Jews, 
but their emancipation has commenced ; they enjoy greater pri- 
vileges than in most other European countries; they are treated 
with great justice and with the respect they deserve; and they 
have already made great progress in consequence of their improved 
condition. The same justice end respect for the peculiarities of 


* Weare spared the necessity of farther details, by the very full accounts which 
has been already given of this portion of Prince Hardenberg’s reforms, by Mr. 
Russell in his Tour in Germany, a book which we have never occasion to consult with- 
out finding fresh reason to admire it for those qualities which render it a model for 
tourists and travellers. See vol. ii. (edition, 1828,) pp. 85—-94. 

+ Ferber—Neue Beitrage zur Kentniss des gewerblichen und commerciellen Zus- 
tandes der Preussischen Monarchie. (New Contributions to the Knowledge of the 
Manvfacturing and Commercial State of the Prussian Monarchy.) Berlin, 1832. 
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the different populations throughout the kingdom, has disarmed 
the hostility of such as were adverse to the government, and 
gained the confidence of the tribes that were ill disposed to re- 
main under its sway. 

In Prussia, for centuries, almost every thing was done by the 
government; to the intelligence and care of the public authorities 
alone, the inhabitants were accustomed to look up for improve- 
ments. In the preparations for that reform by which a national 
spirit was to be revived, it was not overlooked that a participation 
by the people in the work of legislation might do much, Stein 
went so far as to say, in the famous circular which he wrote pre- 
vious to his retirement from office, and which is designated his Po- 
litical Testament ,— 

“* My plan was that every active citizen, whether possessed of one 
hundred Aufen (a measure of land, equal to 30 acres) or one, whether 
engaged in agriculture, manufactures or commerce, or connected with 
the state by spiritual ties, should have a voice in the representation.” 


It is certain that if this plan had been carried into effect it 
would never have worked well; especially at a time when, by the 
additions made to the population by the territorial acquisitions of 
1814, the kingdom contained such discrepant elements. Most wise 
and prudent, therefore, do we consider the provision of the ordi- 
nance of May 22d, 1815, which decreed the erection of Provincial 


States, from which, in process of time, an assembly of National 
Representatives should be elected. 


“ Much good,” says Ancillon, ‘“‘ may be hoped and expected from the 
plan which the king’s wisdom has chosen, of first organizing Provincial 
States, and looking upon them as a necessary preliminary to the insti- 
tution of a national representation. Thus we shall preserve our own 
peculiarities; the new state of things will find its root in the old, and 
the old will be purified and improved. Without servile imitation, with- 
out dangerous innovation, we shall thus proceed upon a popular path, 
preserve the unity of the sovereign power, and obtain forms that must 
increase the national spirit; and thus complete harmony between prince 
and people may permanently endure.” 


It is only after public affairs have been for a length of time 
publicly discussed, that we can expect a knowledge of the 
qualities required for an able administrator, and of the men who 
possess these qualities, to be at all generally diffused. Upon 
this principle it is, that as yet only provincial states, which are 
from their nature merely consultative, without a decisive power, 
have been established, whose office it is to consider all projects 
of law which have reference to the interests of the provinces, in 
respect to persons, property, or taxation. ‘They have also the 
right of petitioning the crown, and of examining the complaints 
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laid before them; but, with very limited exceptions, they have no 
share in the general administration. A representative must be a 
landed proprietor. The propriety of this disposition has been 
questioned; but neither the merits of the dispute, nor the details 
connected with the constitution of the states, are such as to 
require dwelling upon here; the latter are besides sufficiently 
well known, and we need only refer for them to the work of 
Syndicus Klenze (No. 1.) But we entirely agree with the ano- 
nymeus author of No, 2., that the small amount of the qualifi- 
cation, and the facility of acquiring land, make it a much easier 
matter to obtain the honours of representation in Prussia, than in 
either France or England. Whenever the provincial states, in 
their minor sphere of activity, shall prove themselves imbued with 
large views and sound doctrines—when they shall begin to con- 
sider themselves mutually as members of a great community, and 
their own particular interests as subordinate to the general, then 
the necessity for provincial states will cease,—then the time will 
have arrived, when, for the public advantage, the royal promise 
of a national representation can be safely fulfilled. In such an 
assembly the amicable collision of opposite views will tend to 
remove prejudices, to rectify pre-conceived opinions, and to con- 
ciliate the hitherto jarring elements, so as to form a centre of 
Prussian nationality, an object which the exalted mind of the sove- 
reign labours to accomplish, as the noblest monument of his reign. 
Till that time arrives, no one who wishes to address the public on 
matters of general concernment, and writes in a spirit of temperate 
and calm inquiry, with respect not excluding freedom, not for the 
school but for the world, will find any difficulty in obtaining an 
impartial hearing from those who have the power of turning 
general observations to beneficial account. So long as the public 
functionaries in Prussia are on the watch for every man of distin- 
guished talent, and for the sake of that eager to receive him into 
their ranks, without regard to his birth, wealth, or family con- 
nexions: so long as they prove themselves the most cultivated and 
enlightened part of the nation, all who look more to the spirit 
than to mere forms, must regard them as the best representatives 
of the people—as the intellectual element of public life—the ideal 
power of the popular spirit. Such, indeed, is the inaptitude for 
public affairs still exhibited by the great mass of the people in 
Prussia, that in a body of national representatives, from which the 
administrative aristocracy of the kingdom was not excluded, the 
latter, from its being the most capable and intelligent portion of 
the people, and from its alinost exclusive acquaintance with public 
business, would soon acquire such an overwhelming preponder- 
ance, as to render the representation almost nugatory. 
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The causes that have given this character of superiority to the 
Prussian Bureaucratie are well worth inquiring into. The first 
point that claims our attention is the constitution of the adminis- 
trative hierarchy itself. This is founded on two leading principles, 
—science, and the division of labour. In Prussia it is regarded as 
a truism, that a knowledge of the science of administration is only 
to be acquired by study and practice, like every other business, 
Talent may here do much, but even talent of the highest kind will 
not prevent its possessor from committing very serious mistakes, 
unless it is under the guidance of knowledge and experience. But 
to administer—to direct the movements of the complicated state. 
machine, requires a very long apprenticeship in its own peculiar 
department, and it by no means follows that distinction in another 
line is a sure proof of the possession of the qualifications requi- 
site for a successful administrator of the highest class. The 
requisites are so different in the different branches,—the field 
is so vast, that one is not sufficient for all; at the same time the 
connexion between the various branches is so close, that without 
some general knowledge of every one of them, no one can ever 
be a good administrator, This view has made it be laid down as 
a rule, that no one can hold an office of any importance under 
government, who has not made a regular study of political eco- 
nomy and the sciences connected with it, and previously given 
practical proofs of his knowledge and ability. With the view of 
affording to individuals an opportunity of developing themselves 
in their own way, a good deal of latitude is allowed to a candi- 
date for employment, as to the subjects on which he may be ex- 
amined; but in every candidate a quantum of knowledge is looked 
for which in England would be considered very high scientific 
acquirement. Whoever means to follow the career of official life 
must, even before he is admitted a student in one of the universi- 
ties, exhibit proofs of such a degree of classical, mathematical, and 
historical learning, as would, in more countries of Europe than 
one, entitle its possessor to be regarded as a scholar, in the en- 
larged sense of the term; and after finishing his course of studies, 
he must again undergo repeated and severe examinations. The 
examinations for those who are destined for the law, and for 
such as wish to enter into the public offices, are quite distinct. 
Whoever wishes to qualify himself for a lawyer or judge, is ex- 
amined publicly by two members of the superior law court of the 
province, (Oberlandes-gericht,) designated for the purpose by the 
president of the court, who is also frequently in attendance; and 
all who take any interest in the matter are allowed to be present 
at these examinations, ‘The subjects on which the candidate is 
examined are the history of law, the Roman, German, canon, Xc.; 
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in short, every branch of knowledge connected with the general 
study of law. If the candidate acquits himself satisfactorily, he 
is admitted to the bar, under the title of auscu/tator (hearer); is 
attached to one of the law courts, and placed under the tutorship 
of one of the members of that court. He is first employed for 
some months in writing down the affidavits in the different suits, 
under the dictation of his tutor, who explains to him, as opportu- 
nity offers, the reasons for the course of proceeding. By degrees 
he is initiated into the different branches, and allowed, under the 
tuition of the different members, to discuss legal points more in- 
dependently, first in the easy and trifling, and afterwards, in the 
more complicated and important cases that come before the 
court. After having passed, in the course of two or three years, 
through the routine of the business transacted by the court, he 
obtains certificates from the different members under whose 
tuition he has been placed, and if these are satisfactory, the presi- 
dent also grants him one, testifying that the candidate may be 
admitted to a second examination. ‘This, like the first, is a pub- 
lic one; but the subject of examination is now exclusively Prus- 
sian law. ‘The candidate must also make reports, and draw up 
decrees, in some cases of difficulty, which are afterwards sub- 
mitted to the criticism of the superior provincial court. If the 
result is satisfactory, the candidate becomes a referendary, ( Ober- 
landes-gerichts-referendarius, ) and recommences his studies in the 
court. After a certain lapse of time, if the superior provincial court 
continues to be satisfied with his knowledge, intelligence, diligence, 
and general conduct, he may be appointed a lawyer or a judge in 
the country, or in an inferior court in one of the towns which has a 
less population than 10,000 souls. But if he seeks to become a 
member of the superior court, he must take his stand there for 
three years more; must again go his round of the whole range of 
the business of the court, must conduct, on the spot, three law- 
suits of a complicated kind, under the controul of a member of 
the court, but without any assistance, and must draw up a number 
of decrees, which the court adopts as its own. If at the end of 
this second course, his performances have obtained him the satis- 
factory testimonials of the members of the court and the president, 
he is admitted to a third examination, which embraces law in 
general, and the Prussian law in particular, in the fullest detail ; 
this is conducted by five commissioners, judges of repute, and 
sometimes in the presence of the minister of justice. If he passes 
through this ordeal with credit,—if he succeeds in the decrees, 
which he is called upon to draw up, on the instant, in cases of dif- 
ficulty that are proposed to him, he then obtains a certificate that 
he has given proofs of the possession of sufficient learning and 
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skill to entitle him to be a member of a superior law-court, he 
is appointed an assessor of such court, and is promoted as vacan- 
cies occur to a judgeship (Oberlandes-gerichttrath.) 

The admission to, and advancement in, the public offices pro- 
ceeds according to similar rules, After finishing his course of 
studies at the university, and before he undergoes his first exa- 
mination, the candidate must have devoted himself for a year at 
least to the study of one of the three great branches of industry, 
residing during that time in some great agricultural, commercial, 
or manufacturing establishment, and making himself familiar with 
the details of business, or the processes of agriculture or manufac- 
tures. The subjects of this first examination are not very pre- 
cisely defined: they embrace questions of administration, history, 
geography, languages, natural science, philosophy, legislation, the 
law of nature and the law of the land, and especially political 
economy, regard being also had to the studies to which the can- 
didate has addicted himseif in preference. This examination 
passed, the candidate becomes a referendary ( Regierungs-referen- 
darius), and is bound apprentice to one of the district-govern- 
ments (Regierungen) : in this capacity he comes successively under 
the tuition of the several members of that body. When his 
apprenticeship expires he must produce satisfactory testimonials 
from his superiors, and be again examined as to the extent of his 
acquirements in the different departments, and his competency to 
perform the duties entrusted to him. During another period of 
from three to five years he is gradually initiated into higher func- 
tions, and taught all that may be required to qualify him for his 
last examination. ‘This, like that of the judges, takes place at 
Berlin, before a special board of commissioners (oberexaminations- 
commission) composed of the leading ministers of the crown, 
The candidate is again examined on the same topics as on his 
first examination, and at the same time very minutely and search- 
ingly on questions of administrative law and the economical rela- 
tions of the country, particularly of the province in which he 
served his apprenticeship. He is also required to produce a 
written essay or treatise on some administrative or scientific pro- 
blem. ‘This last ordeal successfully passed, he is appointed an 
assessor of one of the district-governments, under similar condi- 
tions with the law candidate, and with the expectation of becoming 
in due time a member of the government board ( Regierungsrath). 

These successive trials, and the number of persons who must 
concur before any one can become a member of the administra- 
tion, make it not only very difficult, but next to impossible, for 
any unqualified or improper person to intrude himself into it. As 
the candidates are obliged to occupy themselves with scientific 
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pursuits, even while they have official duty to perform, they acquire 
by that means a scientific turn, which generally accompanies the in- 
dividual through life, and serves to give a character of science and 
superior knowledge to the whole body of public officers. Atthe 
same time, it generally appears that each attaches himself to one 
particular department, and is almost universally promoted in that 
department. It is not considered that a good minister of public 
instruction will make an able minister of foreign affairs, or of 
finance: and therefore the appointment to the higher offices is 
generally made from the immediate subordinates of the same de- 
partment who have distinguished themselves. The division of 
labour thus kept up is most favourable to the attainment of the 
highest skill and experience in each. 

"The spirit prevailing among the public officers is excellent; 
most of them are truly anxious to be indeed the servants of the 
public; and if at any time there are to be found some who con- 
duct themselves improperly, show a deficiency of proper spirit, or 

a want of respect for public opinion, they are sure to be generally 
duatnd by their fellows. Such a thing as bribery is hardly ever 
heard of department. 

Of the judicial body, the general conviction entertained among 
all classes of society is, that no one will ever be wronged wilfully 
by it. Into the details of the administration of justice, we have 
no room here to enter. Notwithstanding great defects, the cor- 
rection of which is one of the objects most unceasingly pursued 
by their government, the Prussians pride themselves on the posses- 
sion of a system by which justice is more equally distributed than 
almost any other in Europe. ‘The collegiate form of a great 
number of the law courts, generally containing a considerable 
number of members ;—two, and in most cases three stages of ap- 
peal that are open to the suitors ;—forms that provide security, as 
much as forms can, against fraud ;—a code that speaks consistently 
and in plain and popular language, and is moreover in entire con- 
sonance with natural equity, and with the manners and opinions 
of the age;—provisions which make justice equally accessible to 
the poor as to the rich, by not requiring payment from him who is 
steeped in poverty;—arrangements which take from the judges 
all interest in the increase of expenses, or in the protraction of 
suits;—these are the leading features of the Prussian judicial sys- 
tem. ‘The magisterial body is deeply imbued with the spirit of 
justice; suitors may be occasionally injured by the tediousness or 
unnecessary delays of the proceedings, but they have scarcely ever 
to complain of a hasty or inconsiderate decision, or of the par- 
tiality of the judge to one party over another. 

With respect to the criminal law, it should be observed that 
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although Prussia has not, except in the Rhine provinces, admitted 
trial by jury, the law affords great securities against the con- 
demnation of the innocent. Persons arrested must be examined 
within three days at latest, and unless circumstances render it 
impossible (which must appear in evidence) their trial must pro- 
ceed de die in diem until its conclusion. All captious and sug- 
gestive questions, and every species of compulsion in order to 
extort confession, are forbidden; the accused must subscribe all 
the proceedings, which the examining magistrate dictates to a 
clerk, who holds his office independent of him, and is sworn to 
take notice of anything that is not conformable to truth. The 
records are examined by at least three members of the court, and 
in cases of importance by several more; and the sentence is deli- 
vered by a board, according to a theory of proofs, which is very 
favourable to the accused. In political cases, it has unfortunately 
happened that the right of a prisoner not to be withdrawn from 
his natural judges has not always been respected, but recourse 
has rarely been had to extraordinary courts, and whenever it has, 
their composition has been such as to secure an impartial distri- 
bution of justice. Our space compels us to refrain from entering 
into the peculiarities of the judicial administration in the Rhine 
provinces, in order to notice some points of greater interest. 

As every office in the administration, from the highest to the 
lowest, is alike open to all classes of society, (three of the present 
ministers, viz. the minister of justice, the minister of finance, and 
the minister of foreign affairs, were originally only simple citizens, 
without wealth or powerful connections of any kind,) it happens 
that the great majority of the public officers belong to the mid- 
dling class. They are also generally possessed of some private 
fortune, which when added to the competence secured to them by 
the very moderate emoluments attached to their situation, places 
them in a state of comfort. ‘There are very few of them who can 
be called wealthy, and this is one of the reasons why the adminis- 
tration is so popular, as in this way so many links are formed be- 
tween the government and the middle ranks. ‘The moderate for- 
tunes of the administrative hierarchy, which are not great enough 
to excite envy, at the same time quite sufficient to confer respect- 
ability, contribute in no small degree to secure to them the public 
confidence; while the certainty of their position (they can only be 
removed from office according to established forms, which pre- 
vent any arbitrary acts) and their high scientific character clothe 
them with authority, and the humanity, public spirit, and sense of 
justice prevalent in their ranks command the general esteem. 
The elements of this hierarchy are in a great degree of an anti- 
aristocratic nature. They have, by the certainty of their position, 
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almost become a power in the state; at all events, a much more 
influential one than any which the remains of the aristocracy can 
claim.* The political views of the Prussian publicists are also— 
as is well remarked by the author of Prussia and France,— 
a good deal made up of a combination of monarchical and de- 
mocratical ideas, and are at any rate decidedly anti-aristocratical. 
We cannot give a stronger proof of this than the following pas- 
sage which we quote from the pamphlet of Dr, Wehnert, (No. 3,) 
a gentleman who has been for more than twenty years a member 
of the district-government of Potsdam, and whose views ate cer- 
tainly shared by the great majority of the public men in Prussia, 


“ Every constitution, and every administration is good, which evinces 
practical respect for the dignity of man, even in the humblest individual 
of the nation—which recognizes neither privileged nor oppressed classes 
—which makes equality of rights a fundamental law—which protects 
the citizens from all arbitrary acts, come from what quarter they may— 
which leaves every person at liberty to exert his faculties, and to improve 
his fortune by industry ;—every government, we say, conducted ener- 
getically in this spirit, is a good government. Wherever the anxiety for 
the common welfare, the endeavour to make all classes equal partici- 
pators in the general good fortune and prosperity of the state, are the 
moving springs of public measures, there the maxims of the govern- 
ment go far towards realizing the beau-ideal which is the object of the 
philanthropist’s desire. Such an object may be much more easily effected 
by an enlightened and resolute statesman under a monarchical govern- 
ment than under any other, as the comprehensive authority of the sove- 
reign facilitates his carrying through plans of improvement, overcomes 
opposition, and enables him to satisfy the wants of the age, by the reno- 
vation of political institutions which require it..... In a good 
government, every action is the expression of reason. .... Monarchy 
consists in the unity of the sovereign power, from which all emanates, 
and ¢o which all returns. But the unity of national spirit can only be 
created by it, if the general amor patrie be such as to make men re- 
nounce antiquated claims and prejudices for the advantage of the nation ; 
if the government does not allow its steps to be fettered by the particular 
interests of certain classes of society ; and if it grants to no one class a 
preponderance over the others. The aggregation of the greatest possible 
number of well-educated men in the middle ranks of society, is the prin- 
cipal support of astate. It is to the great power of the middle classes 
that all the movements of our century are to be ascribed, proceeding as 
they did from the altered state of society by a sort of natural necessity. 


* The fortunes of the aristocracy throughout Prussia are greatly reduced, as an 
instance of which we may mention the state of the landed property in the March of 
Brandenburgh in 1827. The total value of the noble estates in that province was esti- 
mated at twenty-seven millions of rix-dollars, on which there were incumbrances to the 
extent of twenty-one millions; whereas the present estates were valued at thirty-one 
millions, and the charges upon them only six millions and a half, 
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In the middle ranks only is a nation, politically speaking, formed. With 
it kings first obtained true subjects, instead of vassals and slaves. An 
aristocracy is the counterpart of a state of citizens ; here the governing 
principle is equality ; there it is exception. Civic merit is the govern- 
ing idea of our time, which cannot be resisted with impunity ; when a 
great idea has got possession of an age, all opposition to it is utterly 
vain.... Most dangerous to monarchy is its general weak partiality to 
an illegal aristocracy, by which it is frequently debased. Public life has 
now attained a higher moral character than when it was exhibited in the 
patrimonial egotism which was the characteristic of former times. In a 
pure monarchy, the sovereign stands so high upon his throne in tranquil 
dignity, so exalted over every rank, that his interest is coincident with 
the general interest of the civic state. The centre of power, the mo- 
narch is the highest human unity; unity of power is the soul of his 
government. Where genuine sovereignty protects the state, there only 
the nation can be certain that the passions or narrow views of single 
classes or leading men shall not assume to be the will of the people,—that 
the spirit of party shall be replaced by a common spirit, —and that the na- 
tion shall live with moral dignity and intellectual pride in a political body 
that exists in it. It is indispensable that the government, which keeps all 
the threads of administration in its hands, should by its mental cultiva- 
tion, by the mass of its acquired knowledge, by its just appreciation of 
the spirit of the time and of its own people, by its honesty, firmness and 
strength of purpose, and by its strong and sincere desire that justice 
shall have sway; it is indispensable, we say, that in all these attributes 
the government should surpass even the highest standard of intellect and 


morals among its people, that it should stand in all respects pre-emi- 
nently above it.” 


To a system founded on such principles, and directed to such 
aims, is Prussia indebted for the high cultivation, intelligence, 
and moral power which her administration has attained. ‘The 
other German states regard it as the model of what a political 
body may become through its administration. Its present happy 
state is the result of the most perfect agreement between the 
government and the people in regard to the most urgent interests 
of the time. At the time that Prussia, through the great defects 
of her administration, and a concurrence of unfortunate circum- 
stances, was on the brink of ruin, the king and the enlight- 
ened statesmen who called his resolution into action, judged that 
by the internal development of a genuine national spirit, and the 
establishment of a system of legal freedom, and by those alone, 
were those giant powers likely to be awakened which would raise 
Prussia from her actual degradation, and exalt her even higher 
than her former elevated position. ‘‘ How happy shall we be,” 
said Hardenberg to the intermistic representatives, “ if, by the 
noble resolution of a just and enlightened monarch, and the 


voluntary acceptance of an intelligent and right-minded people, 
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enlightened enough to comprehend its real interests, we succeed 
in establishing, w ‘ithout a violent revolution, a new system in ac- 
cordance with the wants of the age.” It has succeeded! Feu- 
dality, with all its characteristics and accompaniments, has been 
banished ; all the fetters which impeded the progress of a higher 
cultivation, or the movements of material or spiritual freedom, 
have been broken; the distinction of classes has been changed into 
civic equality; an entirely new basis has been given to the state 
by the emancipation and development of the classes of burghers 
and peasants, and, above all, by the entire re-organization of the 
administrative authorities. ‘The unitarian power of the monarch 
was surrounded by institutions which secured the most ample 
enjoyment of rational freedom and the dominion of the law 
throughout the whole kingdom. 

In no way can a government exhibit the extent of its intelli- 
gence, or its knowledge of social wants, more conspicuously than 
in its classification of ‘the various departments of public business, 
in its regulations for the eflicient action of the different authori- 
ties, and in its distribution of the powers by which society is to be 
moved, either in great masses or in minor groups. ‘The different 
branches of administration require, ina great kingdom at least, 
to be classed systematically acccording to their nature, and geo- 
graphically according to districts; but they must be connected 
together by certain links, and the divided organs placed in perfect 
subordination to the preponderating will of the central authority, 
that unity and order in the state may be secured. Unity of forms, 
organic coherence, and internal activity, are the objects of this 
machinery. The re-organization of the public offices in Prussia 
was begun by Stein in December, 1808, and continued by the 
ordinances of the 27th Oct. 1810, 30th April, 1815, 20th March, 
and 23d Oct. 1817, 31st Dec. 1825, &c. ‘These laws corrected 
the faults which had insensibly rooted themselves in the former 
institutions, either from an excess of controul, or from pernicious 
divisions and conflicts between the different authorities, which 
impeded their spontaneous action. ‘The aim of the new organi- 
zation was to create a free and self-dependant efficiency, not only 
in every public board, however great or small, but even in indi- 
vidual minds, at the same time without impairing the general 
unity. Branches of administration were separated which had no 
natural connection, and those of a similar kind united ; the attri- 
butes of the different authorities were clearly defined, and business 
was divested of the antiquated forms which impeded its march. The 
different branches are all concentrated, according to a uniform sys- 
tem, iu the hands of the several ministers placed at the head of 
them; but the duties of these mmisters are confined to the direc- 
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tion and inspection of the public affairs, the preparations for legis- 
lation, the controul of the district governments, and to the com- 
bination of administrative results for the preservation of unity in 
the central administration; in order that they may thus be better 
enabled to ascertain whether the objects of administration have 
been accomplished, and provide a remedy where they fail. ‘They 
act under the immediate orders of the king, but being independent 
in their several departments, they are fully responsible for that 
which they have to controul. ‘They submit to the king the names 
of the candidates for office or promotion, which are not in their 
immediate gift; but they must obtain the king’s sanction, through 
the state-ministry (or cabinet council) of any measure involving a 
change in the rules or principles of the administration. ‘The 
same sanction is required for all grants of money or pensions 
which are not fixed by law; and the budget is, of course, always 
submitted to the king. ‘The nomination to the offices of upper 
presidents and presidents of the district governments is made by the 
council in a body, and receives the royal sanction. ‘The ministers 
give the first impulse, and superintend the movement of the ad- 
ministration, that it may go on with regularity; but their business 
is less to act themselves than to make others act,—rather to dis- 
cover the means of effecting public objects, than to execute them 
personally. They, therefore, require to be kept free from the 
great mass of minor business and its details, to be better enabled 
to keep in view the great outline of business, and devote them- 
selves tranquilly to the consideration of the best means of pro- 
moting the public interest within their several spheres. For this 
reason, the single departments are divided into sections, and placed 
under the direction of under-secretaries (Directoren der Abthei- 
lungen) who have the charge of all current affairs of which the 
minister thinks it needless to retain the decision in his own hands. 
These directors have in their sections a deciding vote; the affairs 
are discussed among them and a number of councillors (vortragende 
Rathe), who have only a consultative vote. The ministries have 
neither quite a bureaucratic nor quite a collegiate form; the mem- 
bers attached to them are not appointed by the minister, but by 
the king, and neither the minister nor the under-secretary has the 
power of dismissing them. ‘The minister is bound to discuss the 
affairs with his councillors, but they have no voice in their deci- 
sion. A collegiate form here would only tend to paralyze the 
action of the authority in whom the central power is lodged; the 
discussion, however, must be of use in preventing the minister 
from acting with precipitation, and furnishing bim with materials 
for forming a correct judgment. 

The state-ministry(Saatsministerium) (or cabinet council) is the 
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central point through which harmony and uniformity are kept up 
between the various departments. It is composed of the different 
ministers in office, several ministers without portfolios, and the 
prince royal. Before it are brought all questions of competency 
or conflict between different jurisdictions, and all matters which 
require agreement or conformity. The ministers are bound 
to report to this council from time to time on the state of their 
respective departments. 

Besides this, there is a council of state (Staatsrath), the mem- 
bers of which have no salaries and incur no responsibility; this is 
a species of consulting board, the business of which is to discuss 
all plans for the improvement of legislation. It consists of about 
seventy members, including the different ministers of state, the 
upper-presidents, if they happen to be at Berlin, the princes of 
the blood-royal who have attained their eighteenth year, several 
of the great officers of state, both civil and military, and a number 
of distinguished men of business or learning, who have been 
called by the king’s confidence to take a seat in it.* Here the 
proposed new laws or ordinances are discussed, and judged by the 
tests of science in its most advanced state, and by the unchange- 
able principles of law and equity; and their efficiency as well as 
the clearness of the language in which they are clothed, are stu- 
died by the most experienced and intelligent statesmen, according 
to a systematic view of all branches of legislation. Every subject, 
previous to its discussion, is committed toa reporter, to whom, as 
well as to the council, the ministers are bound to communicate 
all necessary information. In this way a calm, impartial, and 
dispassionate consideration of the various interests or objects 
affected by legislation is secured, perhaps in as great a degree as 
is attainable by human weakness. ‘To this it is owing that, with all 
its defects, the Prussian legislation need not shrink from a com- 
parison, both as to matter and form, with that of any other coun- 
try in Europe; and if the style of the ordinances is sometimes not 
so clear as could be wished, it is very doubtful whether it would be 
less open to criticism, were it discussed and settled in public or 
popular assemblies. ‘The labours of the council are divided into 
seven sections, each of which embraces a particular department of 
business, such as justice, finance, public instruction, &c. Here 
the matter is prepared for general discussion in committees, from 
which the royal princes are excluded, and before which, whenever 
it seems useful, persons of every station in life are called, and 


* Among these, for instance, are the distinguished professors of the University of 
Berlin, Savigny and Hofman, William Humboldt, Nikolovius, Stigemann, Beuth, ‘and 
many other eminent and excellent men. 
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examined. The council has only to consider the laws proposed 
by the king, but possesses no initiative. All cases in which the 
destitution of public officers for alleged misconduct is called for, 
come before it; as do all disputes or differences that may arise 
between the different ministers. 

The necessity of maintaining the ministerial authority unim- 
paired over the district governments, the distance of some of 
which from the seat of power removes them from under its im- 
mediate inspection, has led to the establishment of Upper Pre- 
sidents, (Ober-prisidenten,) who act as the representatives of the 
mivisters in the several provinces,* and exercise a more exact con- 
troul over the district governments, at the same time that they serve 
as a sort of equipoise to the centralization effected in these bodies. 
Their situation gives them the means of making improvements in 
the mode of managing business, as well as of preserving their judg- 
ments unaffected by the influence of prejudices to which those en- 
gaged in more active duties are liable; it enables them to represent 
the peculiarities of the province in opposition to the more general 
views of the ministers, and at the same time to ascertain that every 
branch of public business is conducted in conformity to the 
general system. The authority of the upper president is princi- 
pally a controuling one; but he has also a consulting, and some- 
times an executive authority. He controuls not only the authorities 
beneath him, but in a certain degree also those above him, by giving 
utterance to his sentiments, whenever an opinion is called for, re- 
quiring a more enlarged view than is likely to be obtained from the 
district government itself. He has to look to the execution of such 
measures as extend beyond the compass of the single govern- 
ments. Under his immediate direction are the consistories and 
school colleges, to which the management of ecclesiastical affairs 
and of public instruction in the district belongs. ‘These autho- 
rities, however, are only sections of the administrative board, in 
whose hands the administration, properly speaking, in the several 
district governments, is vested. ‘The number of those boards 
throughout the kingdom is twenty-five.t Their collegiate form 
certainly diminishes, in a considerable degree, the energy of their 
executive authority; but it has the counterbalancing advantage of 
affording a strong protection to the subject against arbitrary 


* The provinces of East and West Prussia, Cleves and Lubeck, Berg and the Lower 
Rhine, have jointly an Upper President; all the other powers have one attached to 
each, 

+ They have thair residences at Kénigsberg, Gumbinnen, Dantzig, Marienwerder, 
Posen, Bromberg, Potsdam, Frankfurt on the Oder, Stettin, Coeslin, Stralsund, Bres- 
lau, Oppeln, Liegnitz, Magdeburg, Merseburg, Erfurt, Minster, Minden, Arensberg, 
Cologue, Dusseldorff, Coblentz, Trier, and Aix-la-Chapelle, 
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power and injustice, and the best security for the impartiality, 
liberality, and consistency of their measures, The talents and 
experience of many individuals are here combined ; and even the 
form of an abstract personage acting increases the confidence which 
the public deservedly place in these bodies, Their position, from 
the large responsibility vested in them, is a very independent one, 
as it is only in a few and very peculiar cases that they require any 
sanction for their acts from the higher authorities, ‘They often 
remonstrate when the application of general measures appears to 
involve a hardship on the inhabitants of their district, and thus 
serve as a protection against the abuse of the higher powers, as 
well as against local tyranny. They avail themselves of all the 
advantages which science can supply, and conduct the administra- 
tion on the most approved principles of political economy; the 
regulations by which they are guided have been successively im- 
proved in the several departments, and the spirit which they 
breathe is much more favourable to the subject than to the reve- 
nue, the improvement of which is necessarily a main object of 
their exertions. The administration of the indirect taxes, a de- 
partment which requires greater activity and energy, forms a sepa- 
rate and distinct branch,- entrusted to the charge of provincial 
tax-directors, acting immediately under the orders of the minister 
of finance and the general tax-director. ‘These tax-directors are 
entitled to attend the meetings of the district government board, 
and bound to do so whenever summoned by the president of 
the board; on such occasions they have a right to give their 
vote as members. ‘The district government-boards have each a 
president, and sometimes a vice-president, and consist of an inde- 
finite number of members.* ‘They were formerly divided into 
two sections, with a director at the head of each; but of late years, 
for the purpose of greater dispatch, these sections have been mul- 
tiplied to three and sometimes four, under the direction of upper 
government councillors (Ober-regierungsrathe). ‘These sections, 
however, have no separate authority; disputed points among them- 
selves are settled by a plurality of votes, but the head of the sec- 
tion is entitled, in case of disagreement, to suspend the execution 
of an order, and to lay the affair before the president or the gene- 
ral board for their decision. Every member has a particular 
branch of duty assigned to him, as medical police, general police, 
administration of demesnes, public buildings, &c. &c. The unity 
of their proceedings is secured by the casting vote of the president 


* In 1828 the twenty-five district governments had 418 members and assessors at- 


tached to them, being an average of seventeen members to each, exclusive of the 
presidents. 
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in the general board. With the exception already mentioned, all 
branches of the administration are concentrated in these district 
boards; this concentration ensures harmony and uniformity of 
action, favours the development of greater intelligence and acti- 
vity in individaul members, and affords them the opportunity of 
attaining a higher eminence in the state. Without the multipli- 
cation of endless petty controul, which would only check the ne- 
cessary exercise of individual judgment, there is sufficient controul 
by superior authority to prevent abuse or oppression. All com- 
plaints are minutely and rigidly inquired iato, and impartially de- 
cided upon, The subject who conceives himself aggrieved has a 
further check upon these boards by the right of appealing from 
their decision to the courts of law, where the parties are upon a 
perfect equality, and may rely on an even-handed justice ; no better 
proof of which can be given than by stating the fact which has 
been established from official returns, that, on an average of years, 
two-thirds of the suits between the treasury and private individuals 
have been decided in favour of the latter. 

The influence of the district governments has altogether been 
most beneficial. ‘They have generated amongst them an elevated, 
patriotic, and honourable spirit, eminently solicitous for the pub- 
lic weal, and have acquired a consistency and vigour of action, 
which at once facilitates the development of their mental powers, 
and renders their members and the pupils placed under them, wor- 
thy assistants of the superior administration. In the official in- 
tercourse between the superior and inferior authorities throughout 
Prussia, although obedience is strictly enforced, that does not 
exclude either liberty of thought, or freedom of action, on the part 
of the latter, In fact, co-operation, rather than passive obedience, 
is what is required of them. ‘They are not to regard themselves 
as mere blind instruments in the hands of their superiors, but 
rather as fellow-servants to the same gracious master, whose plea- 
sure it is to encourage the development of their faculties and zeal 
in the public service. 

The district governments are sub-divided into circles or hun- 
dreds (Kreise), of which there are upwards of three hundred 
throughout the kingdom. The civil administration of these is 
placed in the hands of magistrates called land-councillors, (Land- 
rathe,) who are elected by the estates of the hundred, and con- 
firmed by the government. They are the instruments for carrying 
into execution the measures prescribed by the district govern- 
ments, but they also possess a certain portion of independent au- 
thority. ‘They have a number of clerks under them, appointed by 
themselves, and for whose conduct they are, of course, responsible. 
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As the police is entirely in their hands, excepting where dis- 
tinct authorities are appointed for the special purpose, the local 
authorities are subordinate to them; the collectors of the assessed 
taxes are also under their direction. Whenever so required by 
the president of the district government, they attend the meetings 
of the board, and on such occasions they have a vote as members. 
As these magistrates come in direct contact with the people, and 
have no small influence on their comforts, the voice of the people 
has, with great wisdom, been allowed the principal influence in 
their appointment. Besides the land councillors, there are other 
organs of the district government in the hundreds. Among these 
we shall only mention a few, such as the (Physicus) public phy- 
sician, paid by government to watch over and report the general 
state of health, to carry into effect within his hundred the mea- 
sures of medical police prescribed by the district government, 
and to attend the sick poor gratuitously. His duties are shared 
by a surgeon of the hundred. There are building inspectors 
( Bau-inspectoren) to superintend the public buildings; and bailiffs, 
intendants and other subaltern officers for the administration of 
the public domain, &c. 

Passing from this head, which has perhaps detained us too 
long, we shall now only briefly advert to a few other topics, which, 
even in a general sketch like this, it would be unpardonable to 
leave unnoticed. 

The system of popular education, now established over the 
whole of Prussia, has become thoroughly well known throughout 
Europe by the elaborate report of M. Cousin, (since so ably 
translated by Mrs. Austin). As we gave an analysis of that 
Report in a recent number of this journal (vol. xii. p. 273), we 
think it unnecessary to trouble our readers with any further de- 
tails on the present occasion. “ In that system,” (to repeat the 
words of the article just alluded to,) “ itis impossible not to re- 
cognise a truly sincere and enlightened desire of raising the con- 
dition, and advancing the civilization of the people: an absence 
of all narrow, political, or sectarian views; a wise foresight in 
providing remedies for all probable abuses, and means of avoiding 
all probable obstacles; and a judicious distribution of power, in 
Causing it to be exercised in detail by those who have local and 
minute knowledge, and superintended in general by those who 
have the widest and furthest views.” 

The military institutions of Prussia are deserving of peculiar 
attention, The army, by its consitution, by the treatment of the 
soldiers, and by its relation to all classes of citizens, is in every 
respect a popular army. ‘The soldier, as Blucher said, has be- 
come a citizen, and the citizen a soldier. It required the whole 
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people to regain its liberty—the whole people required therefore 
to be armed. ‘This was the grand idea by which Scharnhorst has 
made his name immortal. The first and the last strength must 
be devoted to the noble duty of defending the country, if the 
country requires it, and from this duty no one can claim exemp- 
tion, In consequence, every male capable of bearing arms, not 
incapacitated by bodily ailments or defects, or rendered unworthy 
by the commission of crime, must, on completing his twentieth 
year, enter, 1, the standing army, which is always kept in march- 
ing order, ready for action, and in which the whole civil popula- 
tion are bound to serve for five years After three years active ser- 
vice, they pass into the war reserve, (from which the standing army, 
when necessary, is completed,) where they remain for the other 
two years. ‘This period expired, all who wish to continue in the 
army enlist themselves for such period as they choose. Young 
men who can prove by competent testimony, or by examination, 
that they have the knowledge required for the middle class of high- 
schools, or the upper class of burgher schools, or who are artists or 
engineers, and cannot well be spared in their line, have the privi- 
lege, if they offer themselves as volunteers for service between their 
seventeenth and twentieth years, of selecting the arm, (infantry, 
cavalry, artillery, &c.) and even the regiment in which they wish to 
serve, and if they are able to pay for their uniform and accoutree 
ments, and to support themselves, their period of active service 
is shortened to one year; but they also remain two years in the 
reserve. After this, they become, 2. members of the Land- 
wehr (Land-defence) first levy, consisting of persons from twenty- 
six to thirty-two years of age inclusive. During peace, these are 
left to their usual occupations, and are only called out once a 
year for exercise; in case of war, they meet when required, and 
serve like the army. From their thirty-third to their thirty-ninth 
year, they are then ranged, 3. in the Landwehr, second levy, i in 
which they are sometimes used as reinforcements to garrisons, or 
to do duty in the provinces to which they belong. But they are only 
called out if the Landwehr of the first levy is insufficient. On 
entering their fortieth and up to their fiftieth year, inclusive, they 
become members of, 4, the Landsturm (Land storm) which is 
composed of every individual from seventeen to fifty inclusive, who 
is not enrolled in any other branch of the armed force. This is 
divided into companies, but not regularly organized, or wearing 
uniform. It is only assembled in time of war, by special procla- 
mation, and in such districts as are near the theatre of hostilities ; 
its principal use is to preserve order, and protect the military 
transports, but in case of necessity it may be required to assist in 
the defence of the country in its immediate neighbourhood. 
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The standing army is the great school of arms, through which 
every one must pass before he can establish himself in business, 
It is a school which teaches order and obedience, and at the same 
time developes strength of character. By means of the various 
military institutions for instruction, it increases the intellectual 
and moral cultivation, especially of the lower orders, and often 
remedies the defects of previous education. It is impossible to 
appreciate the extent in which the intelligence of the inferior 
classes of society has been raised by their military career; the 
cases are frequent where a youth enters the army ignorant and 
brutal, and returns to his former sphere, ennobled both im soul 
and body, and capable of spreading the cultivation he has re- 
ceived. But this is only attained by the feeling of honour which 
_ is excited in the army by the treatment which the private receives, 

The strictest obedience of course is required of them, but the 
strictest watch is also kept that the lowest individual in the ranks 
shall neither be injured nor unjustly treated. ‘There is no caning 
or flogging allowed in the army—no degrading punishment in- 
flicted. All are treated with the respect due to men. Those 
only are subjected to more severe punishment who have by their 
crimes or their disorderly conduct proved themselves incapable of 
appreciating mild treatment, and been condemned by regular sen- 
tence to serve in the companies of punishment, from which, how- 
ever, they may, by a return to, and perseverance in, good conduct, 
be released and restored to their former station and privileges. 
The administration of military justice is such as almost to prevent 
the possibility of unjust punishments. These are inflicted by 
courts-martial, differently constituted, according to the grade of 
the individual to be tried. When a private soldier is the accused, 
the court consists of a major, three captains, six lieutenants, three 
non-commissioned officers, and three privates. No enemy of the 
accused can be a member, and the accused is entitled to challenge 
any member against whom he can show sufficient reasons. A 
military judge (Auditeur), a lawyer by profession, is always pre- 
sent. ‘lhe votes are free, without any respect to military subordi- 
nation, and delivered by classes. 

Respecting promotions, the law ordains that, in time of war, 
neither rank nor birth, but superior valour and capacity,—in time 
of peace, greater knowledge and cultivation—shall be the sole re- 
commendations for advancement in the army. Until he reaches 
the rank of captain, an officer is required to pass through re- 
peated examinations in those branches of science, a knowledge of 
which is required to stamp a scientific military man; so that here 
also ignorance is excluded, and merit and exertion are sure to 
meet their just reward. Wealth also has no influence here; as 
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commissions in the army are not to be bought, merit alone can 
obtain them. The military institutions of Prussia are in harmony 
with her other institutions, and are worthy of a free nation. Arms 
are placed in the hands of the whole population, and the govern- 
ment is therefore compelled to act for the benefit of the people at 
large. Were it even disposed to set public opinion at defiance, 
or to adopt a course injurious to the public weal, it would be 
speedily compelled to retrace its steps by the nature of the mili- 
tary institutions. In the language of the intelligent English tra- 
veller to whom we have already referred, “‘ surely a military force 
so constituted is not that to which a despot can well trust for en- 
chaining a struggling people ;—if popular feeling were against 
him, these men would bring it along with them to his very stand- 
ard.” 

Into the details of the financial and economical administration — 
of Prussia, we reluctantly refrain from entering. The work of Mr. 
David Hansemann (No. 4,) supplies us with some excellent ma- 
terials for illustrating it, of which we should have gladly availed 
ourselves, had our space permitted. The able and intelligent au- 
thor has, according to our views, committed some important 
errors, which it would have been well to rectify; and we think that 
it would not be difficult to vindicate the Prussian government 
from some of the charges which he has brought against it. But 
it is only fair to acknowledge, that he has treated the subject with 
perfect independence and impartiality, and that more information 
may be obtained from his book than from all the others that have 
been written on the subject. We entirely concur with him in the 
opinion he expresses, that notwithstanding many defects, in no 
great state is the career of trade and industry more open to 
general competition, the freedom of commerce more unlimited, 
or taxation better regulated with a view to impose the least 
possible shackles on industrial activity, and throw its weight on 
those best able to bear it, than in Prussia. If the aim which 
was expressed in the preamble of the law of 2d November, 1810, 
by which a preparation was made for the utmost freedom of trade 
within the boundaries of the state, has not yet been completely 
attained, it cannot be denied that the principles at least upon 
which the new legislation rests, namely, property in the land, 
with the free use and disposal of it,—liberty of trade—the abo- 
lition of all monopolies and privileges,—and the distribution 
of taxation over all classes, on equal principles, have been more 
and more acted up to. Commerce has been placed upon the basis 
of reciprocity with all nations, to whatever extent these are willing 
to go, and is even allowed unlimited freedom with such as will assent 
to the same condition. ‘The tariff of customs is so well regulated 
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that its defects may be more easily remedied and removed than in 
that of any other European state.* 

The faithful sketch we have here given of the Prussian go- 
vernment and administration is sufficient we think to satisfy every 
candid reader, that in the elevated position in which she is placed 
by her numerous excellent institutions, Prussia has no reason to 
shrink from a comparison with the best constituted countries in 
existence. No enlightened Prussian, however, either thinks or 

will be hardy enough to maintain, that the system is all perfection, 
Much yet remains to be done. Great improvements are un- 
doubtedly still required both in the fiscal and the judicial systems ; 
the want of a proper organization of the rural communities is 
greatly felt; a greater degree of liberty of the press would raise 
the nation still higher in European estimation ; and the institution 
of a popular authority, which should accompany legislation with 
its counsels, watch with unremitting vigilance over the ministers of 
the executive, and denounce to the sovereign all attempts to violate 
or infringe the law, has in all countries into which it has been 
introduced, been found so beneficial, that it is but a natural wish 
that Prussia may also, ere long, as has been promised, be provided 
with it. But a great part of the want has already been supplied 
by the erection of the provincial states; and although the finan- 


. . . . . 5 . . 
cial, military, and foreign relations require for their consideration 


a chamber of general representatives of the kingdom, yet the 
wisdom of the monarch cannot be sufficiently appreciated, who, 
to use the words of the author of No. 2, “ has first erected the 
pillars before he thought of vaulting the cupola, and has given to 
a people entirely unaccustomed to political and legislative func- 


* These views, we are aware, are considerably at variance with those of two articles 
on the Prussian Commercial Policy, published in this Journal in May, 1832, and April, 
1833 (Nos. XVIII. & XXII.) The able writer appears to us to have laboured under 
considerable misconception of the objects of the Prussian government, in seeking to 
establish a commercial league among the German states, and to have been actuated 
too exclusively in his comments by considerations affecting British interests alone. 
This is not the arena, nor the present the opportunity, for entering the lists with our 
much respected collaborateur; but we may at least be allowed to enter our protest 
against the correctness of his representations, and would refer such of our readers as 
desire to hear what may be said on the Prussian side of the question to a short and 
able article inserted in Ranke’s Historisch-politische Zeitschrift, June—August, 1832, 
written by Professor Hofman, of Berlin, one of the most enlightened and influential 
Prussian publicists; also toan English pamphlet printed at Hamburgh last year, under 
the title of Remarks on the Averages of Hamburgh, and on the Commercial Policy of 
Great Britain towards Prussia and other Northern States,” which is understood to be 
the production of an English gentleman, resident in that city in a public capacity. The 
views taken by the latter writer of the German commercial league, and of the injurious 
consequences which may result to British interests of all classes, should the British 
government persistin a refusal of all concessions which would neutralize the operation of 
that league, appear to us eminently sound and practical, and well worthy of the con- 
sideration of the statesmen who sway the British counsels, 
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tions, an opportunity of serving an apprenticeship on minor 
theatres, before they are raised to the dignity of states of the 
kingdom, which require so much more political experience.” And 
it must be confessed, that the acts of the provincial states* still 
exhibit marks of great unskilfulness and inexperience, so that the 
government appears by its proposals and administrative measures 
in a greatly superior light to the provincial representatives. What, 
indeed, might have been the consequences, if, in 1815, a chamber 
of deputies had been convoked? Representatives from the Rhine, 
Westphalia, Saxony, Brandenburg, Silesia, Pomerania, Prussia, 
and Poland, would have had to discuss laws for the whole king- 
dom. Would there have been harmony or agreement on a single 
point in such an assembly? If the question had, as in all such 
assemblies, been decided by the majority, how loud would have 
been the complaint of the Pole, if it had been attempted to make 
him a German, how keen the feelings of the Rhinelander or of 
the Old Prussian, if the institutions of either had been forced 
upon the other! All this might be much more easily accom- 
plished now, and the revolution of every succeeding year must add 
to the facility, as the bond of union between the different parts of 
the kingdom daily grows more close. And thus the moment best 
suited for the completion of institutions which were freely granted, 
may be well left to the calm consideration of the monarch and his 
ministers, without seeking to extort concessions before their time. 
Meanwhile, as Mr. Hansemann correctly states, the desire for 
greater constitutional rights has nowhere in Prussia been very 
eagerly expressed. ‘The nation, upon the whole, was satisfied; 
for it had made great progress in the social reforms, and enjoyed 
their fruits, and the comparison of its administration with those of 
other European states was such as to afford fair grounds of satis- 
faction. ‘The honest, noble, and benevolent character of the king 
had generated an extraordinary affection for him in the breasts of 
his subjects, and the same character was stamped upon the whole 
administrative hierarchy. People live so comfortably under this 
paternal, benevolent, and enlightened government, that the ques- 
tion of a constitution has been hitherto entirely a question of 
higher politics. 

As to the foreign policy of Prussia, we may assert without fear 
of contradiction, that the’ confidence which she has acquired from 
both the political parties into which Europe is now divided, and 
the conciliatory and moderate course which she has pursued, have, 
more than any thing, contributed to the preservation of general 


* They have been printed in nine volaumes—Landtagsverhandlungen der Provincial- 
stiinde in der Preussischen Monarchie, herausgegeben von J. F, D. Rumpf. 1826—1833, 
VOL. XIV. NO. XXVIII. HH 
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peace in the present crisis. Much of this may no doubt be attri- 
buted to the personal character of the king, but scarcely less to 
the character of the state, which, as its history shows, has been 
from the beginning, a promoter of light and civilization, a sup- 
porter of the intellectual and moral interests of humanity, and 
which would naturally lose all the elements of its power, the 
moment it ceased to maintain its character of superior intelli- 
gence. For what is it that has given to a state so inferior in 
means of every kind to all the great political bodies of Europe 
an equality of rank and influence with the greatest? What else 
but the genius, knowledge, vigour, spirit, and honesty of the 
people and the government can have secured to it that general 
confidence, which makes its relations friendly with powers the 
most opposite in their political principles, and raised it from its 
natural inferiority to that height as to hold in its hands the balance 
of European politics? We may conclude in the words of the 
author of the first book on our list, 


“ Prussia, by its geographical position, by the cautious and active 
character of its inhabitants, by the greatness of its power, and the supe- 
riority of its intelligence, seems to be destined by Providence to become 
the political cement not only for the whole of Germany, but also for the 
east and west of Europe. It will always become more evident, that 
Prussia may be justly called the state of the conciliatory principle.” 


A state, therefore, that derives its main strength from its intel- 
lectual and moral power, must of necessity do more and more for 
the development of mind—first, within its own boundaries, and 
afterwards by its influence upon the states with which it is con- 
nected, 
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Art. IX.—Sammlung neuer Schriften von Alexander Bronikowski. 
(Collection of New Writings, by A. Bronikowski.) 23 Vols. 8vo. 
Leipzig. 1829—1834. 

ALEXANDER von Oren Bronikowski is a writer whose varied career 

has afforded him ample means of gathering materials for his numerous 

productions. Belonging, as his name shows, to a noble Polish family, 
he is himself the scion of a branch that removed to Dresden, whilst 
the Electors of Saxony wore the crown of Poland. Our author's father 
was Adjutant-General to the present King of Saxony, then Elector, 
but the son was, nevertheless, at an early age placed in the army of 

Prussia. After a brief confinement to the most unintellectual routine 

of garrison life in a petty Silesian town, his regiment was, in 1802, 

quartered at Erfurt, where Bronikowski was introduced to a literary 

society, was encouraged to write, and first saw the children of his 
brain introduced tothe world in pic-nic volumes published by that society, 

His incipient authorship was, however, speedily crushed by Prussia’s fatal 

war against France in the year 1806; and after the peace of Tilsit our 

Saxon Pole entered the French army, whether dazzled by the brilliancy 

of Napoleon’s military glory, or lured by the vain hope that the con- 

queror of two of Poland's destroyers (Austria and Prussia) would restore 
that unhappy and ever distracted country to independence. We give 
him credit for the latter and nobler motive the more confidently, be- 
cause, after Napoleon’s fall, when seven additional years had somewhat 
enlarged his experience and matured his judgment, a like hope induced 
him to enrol himself in the Polish army of the Russian Autocrat, and 
new King of Poland, But the Grand Duke Constantine proved a more 
efficient master of the art of disappointing than the French Emperor, 
and Bronikowski, with the rank of Major, quitted the service in disgust, 

He then spent some time in exploring the “ land of his sires,” after 

which he took up his residence in his native city of Dresden, and in 

the year 1825, at the age of forty-two, resuming his early propensities, 
turned author. 

In his new capacity, Bronikowski has, we believe, already published 
twelve volumes of Schriften (Writings). being chiefly Polish romances, 
various detached short tales, ‘some political, and some historical works, 
besides the,twenty-three volumes of “‘ New Writings ” that head this arti- 
cle. Of so formidable a mass, we, who boast not German industry, pre- 
tend not to be acquainted with more than some half-dozen or so of novels, 
mostly of the Neue Schriften ; but these are sufficient for the purpose of 
forming an opinion of the nature of the writer's genius, and the general 
merits of his productions. Bronikowski, who appears to be deeply and 
thoroughly versed in history, is, like many of the German novelists 
of whom we have lately spoken, peculiarly felicitous in the conception 
and development of character, as modified by the circumstances, poli- 
tical or other, of the countries and times in which he places or finds his 
personages ; most of his novels being historical, and some of them in 
truth no novels at all, but fragments of History or Biography wrought 
out into a novel-like form, by the unfolding, and exhibiting, or in- 
sinuating the views and motives, as well as the detail of conduct, of the 
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peace in the present crisis. Much of this may no doubt be attri- 
buted to the personal character of the king, but scarcely less to 
the character of the state, which, as its history shows, has been 
from the beginning, a promoter of light and civilization, a sup- 
porter of the intellectual and moral interests of humanity, and 
which would naturally lose all the elements of its power, the 
moment it ceased to maintain its character of superior intelli- 
gence. For what is it that has given to a state so inferior in 
means of every kind to all the great political bodies of Europe 
an equality of rank and influence with the greatest? What else 
but the genius, knowledge, vigour, spirit, and honesty of the 
people and the government can have secured to it that general 
confidence, which makes its relations friendly with powers the 
most opposite in their political principles, and raised it from its 
natural inferiority to that height as to hold in its hands the balance 
of European politics? We may conclude in the words of the 
author of the first book on our list, 


“ Prussia, by its geographical position, by the cautious and active 
character of its inhabitants, by the greatness of its power, and the supe- 
riority of its intelligence, seems to be destined by Providence to become 
the political cement not only for the whole of Germany, but also for the 
east and west of Europe. It will always become more evident, that 
Prussia may be justly called the state of the conciliatory principle.” 


A state, therefore, that derives its main strength from its intel- 
lectual and moral power, must of necessity do more and more for 
the development of mind—first, within its own boundaries, and 
afterwards by its influence upon the states with which it is con- 
nected, 
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peace in the present crisis. Much of this may no doubt be attri- 
buted to the personal character of the king, but scarcely less to 
the character of the state, which, as its history shows, has been 
from the beginning, a promoter of light and civilization, a sup- 
porter of the intellectual and moral interests of humanity, and 
which would naturally lose all the elements of its power, the 
moment it ceased to maintain its character of superior intelli- 
gence. For what is it that has given to a state so inferior in 
means of every kind to all the great political bodies of Europe 
an equality of rank and influence with the greatest? What else 
but the genius, knowledge, vigour, spirit, and honesty of the 
people and the government can have secured to it that general 
confidence, which makes its relations friendly with powers the 
most opposite in their political principles, and raised it from its 
natural inferiority to that height as to hold in its hands the balance 
of European politics? We may conclude in the words of the 
author of the first book on our list, 
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east and west of Europe. It will always become more evident, that 
Prussia may be justly called the state of the conciliatory principle.” 
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of garrison life in a petty Silesian town, his regiment was, in 1802, 

quartered at Erfurt, where Bronikowski was introduced to a literary 

society, was encouraged to write, and first saw the children of his 
brain introduced tothe world in pic-nic volumes published by that society, 

His incipient authorship was, however, speedily crushed by Prussia’s fatal 

war against France in the year 1806; and after the peace of Tilsit our 

Saxon Pole entered the French army, whether dazzled by the brilliancy 

of Napoleon’s military glory, or lured by the vain hope that the con- 

queror of two of Poland's destroyers (Austria and Prussia) would restore 
that unhappy and ever distracted country to independence. We give 
him credit for the latter and nobler motive the more confidently, be- 
cause, after Napoleon’s fall, when seven additional years had somewhat 
enlarged his experience and matured his judgment, a like hope induced 
him to enrol himself in the Polish army of the Russian Autocrat, and 
new King of Poland. But the Grand Duke Constantine proved a more 
efficient master of the art of disappointing than the French Emperor, 
and Bronikowski, with the rank of Major, quitted the service in disgust, 

He then spent some time in exploring the “ land of his sires,” after 

which he took up his residence in his native city of Dresden, and in 

the year 1825, at the age of forty-two, resuming his early propensities, 
turned author. 

In his new capacity, Bronikowski has, we believe, already published 
twelve volumes of Schriften (Writings). being chiefly Polish romances, 
various detached short tales, ‘some political, and some historical works, 
besides the:twenty-three volumes of “‘ New Writings ” that head this arti- 
cle. Of so formidable a mass, we, who boast not German industry, pre- 
tend not to be acquainted with more than some half-dozen or so of novels, 
mostly of the Neue Schriften ; but these are sufficient for the purpose of 
forming an opinion of the nature of the writer's genius, and the general 
merits of his productions. Bronikowski, who appears to be deeply and 
thoroughly versed in history, is, like many of the German novelists 
of whom we have lately spoken, peculiarly felicitous in the conception 
and development of character, as modified by the circumstances, poli- 
tical or other, of the countries and times in which he places or finds his 
personages ; most of his novels being historical, and some of them in 
truth no novels at all, but fragments of History or Biography wrought 
out into a novel-like form, by the unfolding, and exhibiting, or in- 
sinuating the views and motives, as well as the detail of conduct, of the 
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leading persons, in conversations, able and characteristic, but almost as 
lengthy, to speak American, as the harangues of the Americans them- 
selves in Congress. Apparently for the sake of his female readers, he 
intermingles herewith a few imaginary persons and incidents, and some 
little love ; but the chief and really powerful interest is awakened by 
the great historical, political, and psychological truth of the already 
mentioned developments of historical characters and events. 

As an instance or two we may name, first, Der Gallische Kerker (the 
French Prison), which recounts the fact of the arbitrary seizure and 
imprisonment in France of John Casimir, a Polish prince, by Cardinal 
Richelieu, together with the subsequent endeavours of the said Cardinal's 
spies and other instruments to lure him into attempts at escape, which, 
if he could not be shot in making them, might serve as pretexts for his 
detention, and the counter-endeavours of his Polish friends, and of Clara 
Hébert, a low-born French girl, who has fallen in love with the Sarma- 
tian captive, to prevent his being so misled. ‘This girl, be it observed, 
can scarcely be called an imaginary personage, since John Casimir did 
in after-life marry the dowager Maréchale de ’Hépital, who was of 
humble origin, and whose maiden-name was, we believe, Hébert. Se- 
condly, Polen im Siebzehnten Jahrhunderte, oder Johannes der Dritte 
Sobieski, und sein Hof (Poland in the Seventeenth Century, or John III. 
Sobieski, and his Court); the main interest of which novel lies in the 
portraiture of the factions and plots, domestic and foreign, relative to 
the succession, that harassed the declining years of this most glorious of 
Polish monarchs, the defeater of the ‘Turks, and deliverer of Germany, 
if not of Christian Europe. The best drawn, at least best executed, 
characters are those of the Abbé de Polignac, French Embassador, and 
of his dupe, Sobieski’s French Queen, the vain, domineering, and rash 
Marie Casimire. The imaginary loves of Prince Wisniowieczki, and the 
king’s daughter, and the attachment of the lowlier, though still noble, 
Eva Jorkiewiczowna to the former, are far less effective. 

Our author is less happy when he undertakes to construct a fable 
altogether fictitious, the devising of stories being evidently not his forte ; 
in illustration whereof we shall say a few words concerning his extrava- 
gantly wild, but not proportionately fanciful, Beate, which appeared in 
1832. This tale professes to be extracted from an old, often illegible 
chronicle, without a title-page, but ends during the recent disastrous 
Polish insurrection. Beata, the heroine, is introduced to us as the 
devotee (Anglice, evangelical) widow of a shop-keeper, who, by the 
purity and tranquillity of her life and feelings, has preserved her beauty 
longer than most women. Gradually we discover in this supposed pat- 
tern of female excellence a hypocritical, heartless, and ruthless sensualist, 
who has poisoned her parents to get rid of their authority—her husband, 
because he refused her a silk gown——her children, to avoid maternal cares, 
—her successive paramours, when she was tired of them, or suspected their 
discretion—an honourable lover, to get his fortune by marriage-articles 
without actually marrying him, lest, in wedded life, he should discover 
that, vice having withered ber prematurely, her charms are all false; being 
in fact, partly provided by the further poisoning of her maid to get her 
hair, of a poor child to get her teeth, &c, &c.* ‘This wholesale murderess 
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is solicited by Satan in proper person to do what we should have thought 
acomplete work of supererogation, namely, to sell him her soul ;—indeed, 
he does try to get it cheap—and she, to our no small surprise, positively 
refuses. But his Infernal Majesty proves too many for the scrupulous 
poisoner. By dying poisoned in her house, he occasions her detection ; 
and then, by the help of Courts of Justice, and of the ghosts of her vic- 
tims, he scares her into compliance. The bargain signed and sealed, 
he rescues her from prison, and takes her to Poland, where he employs 
her in her old trade of poisoning ; Diebitsch-Sabalkanski being one of 
her victims. But except this, she achieves little at Warsaw, and accord- 
ingly Satan carries home his doubly and trebly-secured purchase, when 
he has sufficiently displayed to her, and to the reader, the dissensions 
palsying the efforts of the most patriotic Poles, and the selfish views, the 
folly and the treachery of the majority of the insurgents. 

We now turn to Bronikowski’s last work, Die Magyaren (The 
Magyars), because we deem his latest production the fairest specimen of 
the talents of a writer in the full vigour of his career. This is one of 
our author’s developed histories, for, in truth, the loves and sorrows of 
Balthasar Zrinyi and Anna Veselenyi can hardly even be called a thread 
to connect the different scenes here presented to us. ‘The Magyars, 
our readers need not perhaps be told, is the name of the Hungarians 
in their native language, which denominates Hungary, Magyar-Orszag, 
or land of the Magyars ; and the book before us delineates various por- 
tions of the great Magyar insurrection during the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, when the discontented Hungarians were driven by 
resentment of Austrian encroachments upon their constitution, and acts 
of individual oppression, to place themselves under the protection of 
their hereditary foes, the Osmanli. 

This insurrection affords our author three distinct novels, or shall we 
say three series of scenes, of which two have been published in the last 
and current year, respectively entitled, Das Verlobungs-Fest zu Murany 
(The Betrothment Festival at Murany), and Balthasar und Anna. ‘The 
Betrothment Festival is held at Castle Murany, the residence of Count 
Veselenyi, Palatine of Hungary, whither the Hungarian nobility are in- 
vited to witness the betrothing of Balthasar and Aurora Helena Zrinyi, 
the children of the Ban of Croatia, to Anna Veselenyi, and Francis, Prince 
Rakoczy ; the further secret object of the assembly being to concert the 
means of maintaining the old constitutional rights of Magyar-Orszag. 
As one of the brides, Aurora Helena Zrinyi, became a person of great 
note in the troubles that ensued, we extract part of the scene in which 
she is first introduced ; but must observe that it is difficult to do justice 
by extracts to an author who works so much by detail: the scene in 
question occupies about forty pages. 


“ A few hours afterwards Anna Veselenyi, richly attired, stood beside her 
mother in the reception-rooms of Castle Murany, modestly curtseying and 
replying to the greetings and inquiries of the illustrious ladies there as- 
sembled. 


* The idea of this personage, and a number of the details, are evidently derived 
from the history of the woman Schonleben, whose case, as reported in Feuerbach’s 
German Criminal Trials, will be found in our Eighth Volume, pp. 269, 275. 
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“ The first of these, whose whole carriage bespoke the effort to be every 
where the first, and the consciousness that this effort was seldom resisted, 
after greeting the lady of the house, turned her loftily-borne head to Lady 
Anna, looked her steadily in the face, glanced over her person, and then said, 
in a tone rather imperative than courteous, ‘ Come nearer, my fair girl.’ 

“The speaker was a middle-aged lady, not tall, but of full person and 
strong make; her complexion was darker than is usually seen even in Lower 
Hungary, and a foreign air in her well-formed but somewhat masculine coun- 
tenance seemed to indicate a more southern origin. The glance of her large 
dark brown eye was not only cold and commanding, like the Countess Vese- 
lenyi’s, but, as were her voice and her manners, decided and abrupt, although 
majestic. * * * * * ® <A grass-green travelling dress embroidered 
with gold, assorting with the character of her person, completed the image 
of an amazon. This was Anna Catharina Frangipani, wife of Peter, Count 
Zrinyi, Ban of Croatia. 

“ Half-beside, half-behind her, stood or moved a delicate, languid young 
lady, with downcast eyes, and a soft, youthfully lovely face, the tender, 
almost transparent paleness of which rendered her as dissimilar to the god- 
dess whose mame she bore, the glowing Aurora, as similar to the white rose 
assigned her by the gardener, Gabriel Cserklos. A friendly glance exchanged 
between the two young ladies indicated their previous acquaintance. 

“ At the Countess Zrinyi’s command, Anna approached her, but with some- 
thing of the shyness which she usually inspired, as much as Countess Vese- 
lenyi, and did reverence. Anna scarcely ventured to lift her eyes towards her 
whom she wished to love, or to gaze upon the features that seemed to disdain 
this sentiment. The Lady Zrinyi, after again surveying her from head to 
foot, without addressing another word to her, turned to the mother, saying: 
—* A graceful, elegant, noble maiden, only too shy, and convent-bred. I 
am no friend to conventual education, at least in these times; it may be 
useful to train modest and domestic house-wives, and to guard them, for a 
while at least, against the allurements of the world; but at present the world 
is not alluring, it is stern and rough, and requires the strength of action 
rather than that of forbearance, which old books of morality pronounce the 
chief virtue of our sex. What think you of it, Countess Nadasdy ? 

“This question, significantly, almost ironically asked, was addressed to 
the wife of the Juder Curie, the first magistrate, and one of the most dis- 
tinguished and powerful magnates of the kingdom. But all the grandeur and 
splendour that surrounded the still juvenile Countess seemed not to touch 
her. The expression of her countenance was deep seriousness, if not melan- 
choly; her movements were languid, as though she bore an invisible burthen ; 
her voice was sweet, but plaintive ; and in this tone she replied: ‘ I am not 
of your Ladyship’s opinion; the lessons of pious nuns open the heart to the 
peace of Heaven which is always needful, and the more so, the sterner and 
rougher the times are. * * ® I believe a husband oftener wants a sym- 
pathising companion who may help him to bear, than a partner of his deeds, 
even should the latter not often be more of an obstacle than an assistance.’ 

* * * s 

“ During the tedious and ceremonious entrance of the gentlemen, Countess 
Zrinyi drew the mistress of the castle aside, and said: ‘I fear the Chief 
Judge has let his wife penetrate into certain matters. Did you note her 
drooping air and her sighs? It were awkward should these prematurely clothe 
themselves in words.’ 

“¢T have observed her, and am of your opinion,’ replied Countess Vese- 
lenyi. ‘ But fear nothing: I know Isabella Nadasdy. The precious vessel 
will be consumed by its contents, ere it suffers a drop to escape.’” 


At the betrothment banquet, the Palatine, who purposed only to 
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assert legal rights, and, if possible, by legal means, is poisoned by 
mistake, instead of the Ban of Croatia, and with him expires all Magyar 
prudence. The other leaders are either selfish or wrong-headed. Count 
Zrinyi wants to be King of Magyar-Orszag; Nadasdy, we know not 
what, for Bronikowski will not presume to solve a problem that history 
has left unsolved, and it is only known that Nadasdy, whilst plotting 
most deeply against Leopold I., Emperor and King of Hungary, per- 
suaded him and his ministers that he was a devotedly loyal subject. 
The Austrian ministers meanwhile seek to provoke rebellion, in order to 
confiscate and divide the property of the wealthy Magyar magnates. 
The kindly and well-intentioned, but neither very intellectual nor very 
energetic Emperor, is entirely deceived. The Ban's plot is betrayed; 
his insurrection quelled at its very outbreaking ; and he himself induced, 
by promises that his life, honour, and property, shall be respected, to 
send his son, who had disapproved, and refused to aid his plots, and 
whose marriage is postponed till happier times, to Vienna, as a hostage 
for his fidelity, and afterwards to go thither in person. A series af 
ministerial trickery is nearly foiled by Balthasar, with the aid of two 
excellent priests; and the son, as the price of his father’s pardon, 
accepts a commission in the imperial guard, taking an oath of fidelity 
to Leopold. But a rash insurrectional movement of Rakoczy, and a 
detected attempt at regicide of Nadasdy, serve as pretexts for violating’ 
all promises ; Leopold is terrified, we hope, out of his senses, and Peter 
Zrinyi, with some of his friends, are basely sentenced to death. Here, 
again, we incline to make an extract, which materially explains much 
of the second novel, Balthasar and Anna. The imperial commissioners 
read his sentence to the Ban: it begins with depriving him and his race 
of their dignities and their nobility. 


“ Here the Ban’s brow grew cloudy, and he said, in a suppressed tone, 
‘ I could have wished the Emperor had dealt less hardly with my guiltless 
son.” Hereupon Councillor Abele observed : ‘ This is little more than a form, 
and if your son prove faithful, the Emperor will assuredly restore to him 
his forfeited rights.’ 

“Good Master Doctor,’ said the Ban, shaking bis head, ‘ such hereditary 
rights can neither be taken away nor restored by one who himself is what he 
is by the like rights. The displeasure of Leopold of Austria, King of Hungary, 
has fallen upon Peter Zrinyi, and Balthasar is his son; but he is likewise 
great grandson of Nicholas Zrinyi,* as Leopold is Maximilian’s. The Em- 
peror’s will be done! may my son bear the loss of the rank he was born to, 
in a manner worthy of that rank, of which he can never cease to be intrin- 
sically worthy.’ 

* . 7 

“His sentence of death he heard with silent composure, only when the 
striking off his right hand was mentioned, he shuddered painfully, and looked 
atit with a bitter smile; perhaps, because this punishment was somewhat 
disgraceful, perhaps, because he reflected how often that hand, now doomed 
to the executioner’s axe, had wielded a sword gloriously and victoricusly for 
the service of the house of Austria, 

* 7 . * 


* Nicholas Zrinyi bad highly distinguished himself, and essentially served the 
empire, in wars with the Turks. 
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“ During these words a young man in the Austrian uniform had come in, 
but, seeing the prisoner in conversation with his judges, paused at the door. 
It was Balthasar, who, unobserved, gazed upon his father, whilst a feeling of 
joy and of pride blended with his grief, and softened it to melancholy. 

* * * * 

“ The Ban looked a while earnestly at his son. * * ®* He said, ‘I 
have strange presentiments touching my pale little Helena, as though she 
should shed new lustre on the house of Zrinyi, and on Hungary” * * * 

* * « My blood,’ he went on, as though seized by a secretly gratifying 
thought; ‘ the blood of Peter Zrinyi is shed by the command of him for 
whom I have so often sacrificed it: it is poured out upon Austrian ground, 
but not to be there absorbed : it shall stream on to Hungary, and bloody seed 
yields a bloody harvest. Whatever my errors,’ he continued, with almost bis 
wonted proud demeanour, ‘I am pretty well quits with the world; but 
towards thee, Balthasar, I am not so, and die thy debtor, since I have nothing 
to vequeath thee.’ 

“«Your words are kind, my father,’ answered the younger Zrinyi, ‘ yet 
they pain me. Why look upon me as your creditor? * * * You think 
my sister has inherited your strength of mind: I too have received my share, 
and it will be my dearest legacy. You foresee happiness to Hungary from 
Helena; I tov am a Hungarian—by God, and all his Saints, I swear that 
Tam!’ 

“¢ A Hungarian thou art, I will believe it, rejoined the Ban, with a look 
of dislike at his son’s uniform; ‘ but under those colours thou wilt hardly be 
recognized as such. Pure as new fallen snow, standest thou before the 
Austrians, pure from thy father’s crime; but beware lest hereafter they find 
the stains of his blood upon this white garment. Thou hast chosen thy part, 
and the father who has overthrown the house of which thou wast the heir, 
has no right to judge.’ 

“€ You know not, my Lord,’ said Balthasar, with painful emotion, ‘ that 
when I chose this coat, it was done to prevent the shedding of this precious 
blood. I bartered my oath for a promise ;—that promise has not been fulfilled, 
but my oath remains. * * * 

“«* * * © You fall, my father, as you know, a victim to crafty enemies 
rather than to the king’s will, exasperated as he is by an atrocious crime. 
* * * Your noble blood shall flow, not in accusation, but in atonement; 
and as your death is an atonement, suffer my life to be dedicated to constant 
mediation between my king and my country.’ 

** With a compassionate smile the Ban rejoined, ‘ You nourish high thoughts, 
young man. * * * But hope not for thanks ;—not from the Magyars in 
that coat—not from the Emperor or his ministers as my son. * * * Here 
you will be only an Hungarian—there only the Emperor's servant.’ 

“ ¢ Nevertheless,’ was Balthasar’s decided answer, ‘I will be a true Hun- 
garian, and the true servant of the King of Hungary.’” 


The ex-Ban is executed, and Balthasar sent, as Captain Gade (the 
new name assigned him instead of the abolished Zrinyi) to the imperial 
army ; and so ends Das Verlobungs-Fest zu Murany. 

In Balthasar und Anna we have the rebellion and fortunes of Tékély, 
usually called Tekely, provoked partly by his own mingled patriotism 
and ambition, partly by the filial revenge of Helena Zrinyi, with whom 
he is in love, and whom he marries as Dowager Princess Rakoczy, and the 
purely patriotic, unwearied, but ever unavailing and misconstrued efforts 
of Balthasar to mediate between Leopold and the Hungarians, to move the 
one to clemency, the other to submission upon fair terms. ‘Tbe detail 
of all this we think not to give ; and find our—with this author—usual 
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difficulty, in selecting an extract capable of compression within rea- 
sonable limits, without entirely losing its character. We will take the 
first appearance of the rebel hero. Helena, now the widow of Prince 
Rakoczy, is, with her son, and Anna Veselenyi (who, upon the violent 
arrest of her mother had fled to her friend and intended sister-in-law), 
resident at Munkacz, under the control of her mother-in-law, the 
bigoted and ultra-loyal dowager, Princess Sophia Rakoczy. The three 
ladies and the boy-prince are looking from a window for the approach 
of the venerable Gregory Szelepcsenyi, Archbishop of Gran, sent thither 
by Leopold. 

“ The plain below gradually filled with horsemen, but they seemed not to 
belong to a prelate’s escort, for they galloped wildly about, casting up thick 
clouds of dust from their light horses’ heels, through which, however, it was 
discernible that they were Hungarians. Gradually their numbers increased. 
Infantry followed, batallions upon batallions, in close array, and behind them 
the dust arose yet thicker from the wheels of artillery and ammunition wag- 
gons, A gust of wind dissipated, for an instant, the white clouds that 
shrowded the whole; then was a banner seen bearing the arms of Hungary, 
and the countenance of Princess Sophia, losing the rare and faint gleam of 
a, = forth by expectation of the Archbishop, became anxiously 
thoughtful, 

“ And now, at the head of a considerable train, a young and handsome 
man, richly dressed in the national garb, galloped to the front, and gave the 
word of command. It was repeated far and near; horse, foot, and artillery, 
halted, faced half round, and fronted Castle Munkacz. The leader sprang 
yet onwards with a few companions, paused at the foot of the rock, and 
looked earnestly up to the castle. *‘ Decidedly, that is not the train of his 
Grace of Gran,’ said the elder Princess, bitterly, but uneasily ; ‘ nor do those 
below seem very peacefully disposed; had we heard any alarming report I 
should take them for enemies.’ 

“ With shouts and clapping of his little hands had Prince Francis beheld 
the brilliant spectacle; and he now exclaimed: ‘ How can my grandmother's 
highness speak so? Those enemies! They are all Hungarians; and how 
grand they look! And the cavalier there in front, with the dolman® full of 
gold cords and tassels, and with the feathers nodding in his cap—how he 
rides! Look, mother, look! What is he doing there? He bows, and 
lowers his sabre, just as if he were greeting us. And now how he makes his 
horse prance and curvet! That is just the man I have always fancied as the 
leader of my hussars !’ (a toy army.) 

“ Helena Zrinyi, in a choking, and yet tolerably steady voice, and without 
casting a look of triumph or of the slightest scorn at her mother-in-law, said: 
‘ Well, my boy; and that is the Emmeric Tokdly.”” 


The elder Princess, indignant at the approach of rebels to her loyal 
castle, orders them to be fired upon, to which her Austrian castle- 
captain objects, that he cannot do so without danger to the prelate. 


“ And, indeed, upon one of the many sand-hills, surrounded by several 
priests and a few soldiers, they now discovered the primate, recognizable b 
his ample violet-coloured robe, bis large round hat and his milk-white pal- 
frey. But three or four of his small troops had ridden forward to the young 
leader, who remained stationary, as though awaiting the return of his salute. 

“ After a short conference with the prelate’s men, Emmeric, not without 
another bow to the window, turned his horse, and rode back to the head of 


* The native name of the Hungarian garb. 
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his squadrons; one of which, to the renewed delight of the young heir of 
Munkacz, galloped to the sand-hill, and encircled the archbishop. 

“*Help, merciful Heaven!’ exclaimed Princess Sophia, ‘ has my life been 
er only that I might see the anointed of the Lord seized before 

unkacz by execrable heretics and rebels, and laid in irons, or lis blood shed 
by the accursed hands of the Amalekites?’” 

Tokély, however, merely escorts the archbishop respectfully to the 
castle, whither the emperor has sent him to negociate with the insur- 
gents. And now, having relieved any alarm which Princess Sophia’s fears 
might have excited in the reader’s mind for the excellent prelate’s safety, 
as we intend not to attempt an abstract of the story, which could be 
but a dry statement of the triumphs and subsequent misfortunes of 
Tokély and his Helena, of the unsuccessful labours of Balthasar, and 
of the sorrows of his virgin-bride, we shall take our leave of Alexan- 
der Bronikowski, with one single additional criticism. He appears to 
us somewhat deficient in his sense of poetic justice. Of course, we 
do not wish him to paint virtue prosperous when history records its 
calamities and sufferings, but we do wish that he would set forth in 
stronger and bolder relief the final punishment of his vicious cha- 
racters, He exhibits them almost con amore during their success ; their 
ultimate disappointments, regrets, mortifications, &c. &c. are, as though 
he were glad to get rid of them, merely mentioned, and that so slightly 
as wholly to deprive us of any consolatory picture of retribution, as 
scarcely, perhaps, to produce a moral reflexion in the young and light- 
minded. — 

Since the above was written, ampler means of appreciating this no- 
velist have been afforded to the British public ; a translation of another 
of his historical novels, Boratinski, having appeared, under the title of 
* The Court of Sigismund Augustus.” We do not, however, consider 
Boratinski as the best. or fairest specimen of our author’s powers. If it 
is replete with more striking scenes, with more novel-like interest than 
the works of which we have spoken, it is inferior to them in the skilful 
development of character, in the delicate touches and simple truth to 
nature, which, to us, constitute Bronikowski’s great charm. The 
characters in Boratinski are strongly drawn, but somewhat too highly 
coloured. The translator is a Polish refugee of distinction (Count Vale- 
rian Krazinski), and we congratulate him upon having attained to a 
mastery of our language very uncommon in a foreigner. At the same 
time we cannot say that the work does not often betray a want of fa- 
miliarity with English idiom. In case the Count should, as we hope 
he will, give us translations of more Polish novels, we would hint to him 
that Bronikowski requires much compression for English taste, and, 
like German works generally, to be purified from that German construc- 
tion of sentences which in English becomes heavy.—We regret to learn 
from the preface that Alexander Bronikowski is lately dead. 


Ant. X.—Famiglie Celebri d'Italia, del Conte Pompeo Litta. Fol. Mi- 
lano, 1833. 

We have in a former number of this journal noticed this splendid work 

of Count Litta, which may be truly called the Fasti of the great Italian 
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families, whose names have figured in the eventful history of their country, 
especially during the middle ages. The author has carefully collected 
the scattered documents concerning them, placed them in chronological 
order, and given the accurate genealogy of each family from the earliest 
authentic records till the present period, where the line is still in existence, 
or till the period of its extinction. A spirit of sound criticism and an 
enlightened judgment are everywhere conspicuous throughout these 
historical sketches, which are drawn with all possible conciseness and 
clearness of language. The plates are beautiful, some of them richly 
coloured, and exhibit the true portraitures of the most distinguished 
individuals of each family, their coats of arms, the monuments raised to 
them, the medals cast in theirname, &c. Asa work of art, it does 
high credit to Italy, and it may vie with any work of the kind yet pro- 
duced in any country. The author, unfortunately, is lately dead, after 
having completed forty-five families, containing but a small portion of 
the great catalogue of the Italian aristocracy. But among these are 
some of its most illustrious names. The Visconti of Milan, the Medici 
of Florence, the Carrara of Padua, the Scaligeri of Verona, the Appiani 
of Pisa, the Vitelli of Citta di Castello, the d’ Este of Modena, the Trivulzio, 
the Eccellino, the Sforza Attendolo, the Alighieri, the Buonarroti ;—all 
these, which are complete, constitute a brilliant constellation of fame, 
genius, and fortune, partly dimmed by guilt and adversity. We hope 
that the numerous materials which the indefatigable author had collected 
for the continuation of this great work have fallen into eapable hands, 
and that the series will be continued with equal discrimination and talent. 


Art. XI.—Memorias Historico-Politicas, de Don Vicente Pazos. Tomo 1. 
Londres. Impreso para el Autor. 1834. 8vo. 


Ws rise highly gratified from the perusal of this volume, the work of 
an able and honest mind ; and sincerely hope that the young republic of 
Buenos Ayres may ever have to boast amongst her statesmen, spirits 
so enlightened, candid and sagacious as that of her Vice-Consul in 
London, its author. ‘The residence of Sefor Pazos in so many{coun- 
tries of Europe and America has tended to free his mind from the na- 
tural though narrow prejudices inherent to every land; and every 
reader of Spanish must feel the advantages to be derived from this faith- 
ful and spirited, but unpretending narrative of events as they occurred, 
untinged by political bias. Seftor Pazos commences with a view of 
Spain from the earliest ages of her history, and adds many touches that 
are wanting to finish the larger pictures of her historians, with a sim- 
plicity and truth that are at once felt and recognized by internal evi- 
dence. Facts and reasonings equally correct and novel to the general 
reader appear in every page, as he proceeds with the Moors, Don Pe- 
layo, and Columbus, the Spanish Discoveries, Almagro and Pizarro, and 
the state of Spain down to the intrusion of Joseph Buonaparte. His 
account of the proceedings of Napoleon, the Spanish Insurrection, the 
Cortes, the French Invasion, the Peninsular War, the various errors 
committed by the government, and his comments on the infatuated 
course of the different liberal ministries towards the Spanish-Americans, 
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are concisely and impartially given, in a tone that makes us feel for 
the author as Dante did for Virgil, when becoming his guide to ‘‘ the 
sights and sounds of woe.” 

The reader, it is true, may not always agree with the writer, but will 
scarcely ever find it possible to deny him the praise of candour, sincerity, 
judgment and research. With this opinion of his talents, we must also 
add that, unlike the generality of Spanish writers, his language, like 
his thoughts, possesses little of turgidity, or of exaltado frenzy ; and as 
a clear style is evidence of a clear head,—the thing that has been most 
wanted in much of the transactions he relates,—we trust Sefior Pa- 
zos will shortly favour us with a second volume of these Memorias, 
and enlarge the first, in which trifling errors are so amply counter-ba- 
lanced by all that is dear to the lovers of historic truth. ‘The advocates 
of republics should note the passages regarding Bolivia. We may pro- 
bably notice this work at greater length hereafter. 


Arr. XII.—Alideutsches Elementarbuch, von Adolf Zieman, Erste Ab- 
theilung : Grundriss zur Buchstaben und Flexions-lehre des Altdeut- 
schen, nebst einem Wurzelverzeichniss. Nach Grimm bearbeitet, Zweite 
Abtheilung : Altdeutsches Lesebuch. mit Anmerkungen. (Old Ger- 
man Rudiments. Part the First :—Introduction to the Knowledge of 
the Letters and Inflexions of the Old German Languages, with 
a Catalogue of Roots. According to Grimm.—Part the Second : 


The Old German Reader, with notes. By Adolphus Zieman.) 8vo. 
Quedlingburg and Leipzig. 1833. 


Tue copious title of this little volume gives but an inadequate idea of 
its value and utility. The first division contains not only a condensation 
of the learned Grimm's views of the Gothic, Old High German, and 
Middle High German languages, but likewise a copious list of their 
root-words. It will be found highly useful to the philological student, 
and a safe and intelligible guide to the lover of poetry and romance, 
who would fain explore the ancient records of German chivalry and 
song in the rough but stirring language of contemporary poets. The 
rules which mark the formation and inflexions of those languages from 
which the German of the present day is lineally descended, are here 
briefly but clearly explained in the space of some fifty or sixty pages. 
In the second division, or as it is appropriately entitled, the “Old Ger- 
man Reading-Book,” the student is furnished with examples and ap- 
plications of those rules, ina selection of passages drawn from the 
most remarkable monuments of those olden tongues, accompanied by 
illustrative notes from the pen of the editor. ‘These extracts are of 
themselves highly curious. The specimens of the Gothic are taken 
from Udfilas: those of the Old High German from Jsidore’s trans- 
lation, Kero’s Benedictinner-regel, Otfried, &c.; and those of the 
Middle High German from Lachman’s edition of the Nibelungen Noth, 
from Wolfram von Eschenbach’s Parzivall, Titurel, Willehalm, the 
Tristram, Wigalois, and a number of similar works. 

In the attention which has hitherto been paid to the known and ac- 
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knowledged relations of early French and English poetry, the connexion 
of the latter with the other literatures of the continent, more especially 
those of the Teutonic branch, has been entirely overlooked. The inves- 
tigation of the obligations which the poets of these countries have reci- 
procally conferred upon each other, has not yet met with the attention 
which it deserves. ‘That there existed an intimate connexion between 
the vernacular writers of England and Germany, at a period when they 
are generally supposed to have been as widely separated as pole from 
pole, is a fact which may easily be proved. We will say nothing of our 
borrowing from the Germans ‘‘ The Merie Jest of a Man that was called 
Howleglas,” for that might have been derived from them through the 
medium of a French translation ; but the adventures of the “ Parson of 
Kalenborow” are clearly translated from the German direct ; and, as has 
just been discovered, the History of Frier Rush,” which caused Ritson 
so much perplexity, turns out to be a literal = translation of a German 
poem, ‘“ Von Bruder Rauschen,” printed at Magdeburg in 1587. Reynard 
the Fox was avowedly translated by Caxton from the Dutch ; and among 
the Cottonian MSS. in the British Museum, there is a mystic rhapsody 
in which the nightingale and her plaintive song are declared to be typi- 
cal of the doctrines and sufferings of Jesus Christ ; the prototype of 
which, the reader will see by referring to the article on Dutch Popular 
Songs in our last number. (p. 166), is to be found among the Spiritual 
Songs of Holland. 

One instance of the obligations of German literature to that of Eng- 
land shall conclude our observations upon this subject. In the Ros- 
tock manuscript of “ Jwein der Riter mit dem Lewen,” by Hartmann von 
Aue, is the following passage, in which the derivation of this romance 
from the English one of “ Ywain and Gawain,” published in Ritson’s 
collection, is plainly stated. 


“ Er was Hartman genant 

Und was ein Awere, 

Der bracht dise mere 

Zu Tisch als ich han vernomen 

Doer usz Engellandt was komen 

Da er vil zit was gewessen 

Hat ers an den Welschen buchen gelesen.” * 


The three lines which we have printed in Italics are omitted in the 
edition of this romance published in 1827, under the editorship of Be- 
necke and Lachman. It is true that they do not occur in the manu- 
scripts employed by them; still, the general resemblance which the poems 
bear to each other would seem to prove that the words in question were 
the words of Hartmann himself, and not the interpolation of a copyist. 

These few notes will, we think, establish the correctness of our views. 
The reader who may be desirous of examining this question for himself, 
will derive invaluable assistance in his researches from the little volume 
which has called forth these remarks. 


* He was Hartman named, and was an Auwer, who brought this book into German, 


as I have heard, after he came out of England, where he had been a long time, and hud 
read it in the English (foreign) books. 
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Arr. XIII.-—Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age, Essai historique sur leur état 
civil, commercial et litteraire. Par J. B. Depping. Paris. 1834. 8vo, 


Tue Royal Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres proposed in 
1821, as the subject of a prize essay, an inquiry into the state of the 
Jews in France, Spain, and Italy, during the Middle Ages. M. Depping 
was a competitor for the prize, although not a successful one, and the 
academy expressed its sense of the merit of his labours by we mention 
tres honorable. The author, however, conceiving that the history of the 
Jews in the south could not well be separated from that of their bre- 
thren in the other countries of Europe, determined to extend his re- 
searches, and to make his work embrace a complete sketch of their state 
over the whole of Europe. The volume before us exhibits the result of 
his labours and researches, : 

In a short introduction, M. Depping gives a summary of the principal 
events in the early history of this extraordinary race, and endeavours to 
indicate the leading features of their national character, as displayed 
during the various phases of their existence. The body of the work is 
divided into three epochs ; in the first of which the writer follows the 
Jews, step by step, from their first entrance into Europe after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, to the end of the 10th century. Previous to 
the 5th century, there were very few of them to be found in any part of 
Europe excepting Italy, where they had settled from the commencement 
of the Roman empire. It is to Italy, therefore, that we must look for the 
basis of the legislation which was subsequently applied to them. Up to 
the time of the first Christian emperor, this legislation was alternately 
harsh or lenient, according to the dispositions of the different sovereigns ; 
but the latter had so far predominated, that previous to Constantine’s 
accession, they had changed the character of persecuted for that of per- 
secutors, and one of his first measures was to protect the Christians from 
their violence and insults. Julian, on the contrary, favoured and pro- 
tected them. At the fall of the Western empire their worship was 
still respected, and they were allowed to follow their national customs. 
With the reign of Justinian commenced that barbarous, unjust, and 
sanguinary code, which for a succession of centuries regulated the po- 
licy of the various Christian nations towards them. Under Justinian it 
was that they were first stripped of all civil charges, and declared inca- 

able of filling them to all eternity; to crown their degradation, the 
are respecting them employed the most outrageous and insulting 
epithets ; their faith was vilified, and every sort of persecution resorted 
to, under the sanction of the bishops, to make them renounce it, The 
popes were rather more favourable to them than the bishops, and sought 
rather to convert them to Christianity by mildness, in order to induce 
others to follow their example. In Spain, where their numbers early be- 
came excessive, the code of the Visigoths treated them with most revolting 
barbarity; the rites of their worship were interdicted to them, under the 
penalty of being stoned or burnt alive, and they were enjoined to eat all 
their dishes seasoned with pork, the well-known object of their de- 
testation. Under the Moors, who succeeded the Goths, their situation 
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was considerably ameliorated ; although the spirit of the Koran is even 
less favourable to them than to Christians. In France, where they ob- 
tained a settlement about the beginning of the 6th century, and intro- 
duced the leprosy, the Merovingian kings and the clergy treated them 
much in the same way as the Visigoths in Spain. Charlemagne miti- 
gated the severity of the laws in various ways, and even went so far as 
to employ some of them in the distant embassies which required a 
knowledge of the oriental tongues. Under his two successors, Charles 
the Pious and Charles the Bald, their influence and power became con- 
siderable; they were allowed to buy and sell estates, to fill civil offices, 
and even to collect the taxes; the unrelenting severity which they dis- 
played in this last capacity, excited the clamours and hostility of the 
people against them, and from that time a species of civil war was main- 
tained between the two, which continued for centuries, and ended, as 
everywhere else, in their further degradation and oppression. 

In the second epoch, extending from the 10th to the 13th centuries, 
we find the splendour of their name revived in the south, under the 
Moorish governments in Spain. ‘This is the period of their history 
which opened up a new era to them, and gave them a national literature, 
illustrated by some of their greatest names, such as Rabbi Moseh, Isaac- 
Ben-Jacob Alphesi, Samuel Jehudah, Aben-Hezrah, and Maimonides, 
in Spain, and Abraham-Ben-David and the Kimchis in France; in 
which last country, however, they were not much better treated than 
during some of the preceding centuries. In Italy, in England, and else- 
where, the persecution against them suffered little remission either from 
the people or the sovereigns. 

The third epoch, extending from the 13th to the 16th century, was 
the most calamitous of all to the unfortunate Hebrew race. The expul- 
sion of the Moors from Spain was a death blow to their power and in- 
fluence in that kingdom, and everywhere throughout Europe they were 
treated with the same barbarity and intolerance which characterized the 
proceedings of the Spanish inquisitors, under whose power they fell. 
In France and in England, they became the victims of the periodical fits 
of popular fury and insanity which broke out on the appearance of any 
epidemical disorder, of which the Jews were always regarded as the 
cause, and their wealth became a prey to the avarice and cupidity of the 
sovereigns of these kingdoms. They found refuge and a short-lived 
tranquillity in Portugal, on their expulsion from Spain, but lost it when 
the two countries were united. All over Germany, they were subjected 
to similar persecution, massacre, and pillage. 

M. Depping’s work everywhere attests the patient and laborious eru- 
dition of its author ; he has in all cases had recourse to original authori- 
ties, and detailed a prodigious number of facts. But he has rather col- 
lected materials for a future historian than written a history: his book 
wants the life and animating spirit necessary to carry the reader plea- 
santly through a narrative replete with so much that shocks and revolts 
the feelings of an enlightened age, and is altogether deficient in those 
masterly touches which serve to relieve the sombre gloom of the picture, 
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DENMARK. 


The 8th vol. of the Scriptores Rerum Danicarum has recently appeared at 
Copenhagen. The 7th vol. was published in 1792, and the printing of the 8th 
was then commenced; it was far advanced, when the whole impression 
became the prey of a conflagration which only spared two copies, The 9th 
vol. will complete the work, and will contain a general index. 


FRANCE, 


Tue second part of the 5th volume of M. Quérard’s laborious and admirable 
Dictionary of French Literature, entitled La France Littéruire, has just made 
its appearance. It contains a small portion of the letter M; consequently 
the author may be considered to have completed one half of his undertaking. 
We sincerely hope that he will live to finish the other half. It is impossible 
for any one who has not had frequent occasion to consult and refer to this 
work, to form an idea of the immense labour which it must have required, or 
sufficiently to appreciate the industry, the patient research, and the minute 
accuracy which the author has every where displayed. The short notices of 
the little-known and obscure authors and their productions have a merit of 
their own, as great as the larger and more elaborate ones dedicated to cele- 
brated or distinguished names. In this department of literature the French 
and Germans very much surpass us. It will be long indeed, we fear, before 
we have a Dictionary of British Authors and their works, that will bear any 
comparison with the work before us. 

Captain Sicard has just completed in four 8vo. volumes, with an Atlas of 
200 plates, a History of the French Military Institutions, followed by a Sketch 
of the Military Marine. The first three volumes are divided into five parts, 
comprising,—1. History; 2. Dignities and grades; 3. Administration and 
justice; 4. National and foreign troops; 5. Artillery, engineers, &c.; hotel of 
invalids: military schools. The 4th volume embraces the military orders; 
wars and systems of tactics; fortified places; arms and ‘machines of war. 
The work is dedicated to the king. 

The autograph MS. of the Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz has heen recently 
discovered in the royal library among the papers of Count Réal, and has 
attracted a good «eal of attention. Numerous passages of great interest are 
marked for erasure, which do not appear in the printed editions. 


A History of Corsica, by M. Jacobi, Advocate, will be shortly published, 
in 2 vols. 8vo, It will include the topography, scenery, and statistics of the 
island, interspersed with some of those touching and romantic episodes with 
which its history abounds. 


A French translation of Lieutenant Burnes’s interesting Travels to Bokhara, 
&c. has been announced as in preparation at Paris, with netes by Klaproth, 
the distinguished Orientalist, 
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Professor Schroeder, of Upsal in Sweden, (whose name has been frequently 
mentioned in this journal in connection with Swedish literature,) is now at 
Paris for the purpose of searching among the public libraries for materials to 
complete the great collection of Swedish Historians of the Middle Ages, edited 
by him, and of which $ vols. in folio have already appeared. 


; A History of Russia, compiled from the national chronicles, is announced, 
in 1vol. 12mo., by Louis Paris, the translator of Nestor’s Chronicle. The 
same author has in the press La Chronique de Reims, recit historique de 1238 


@ 1260; now published for the first time from the unique MS. in the king’s 
library. 


A new edition of the Collection of Memoirs relative to the History of France, 
from the 13th to the end of the 18th century, inclusive, is announced for 
publication, in 20 vols. royal 8vo., distributed in 80 livraisons, one of which 
will appear every ten days. M. Michaud, the academician, and M., Poujalat, 
the companion of his late travels in the east, will discharge the duties of 
editorship, supply the necessary explanatory and other notes, &c. &c. By 
means of printing in a smaller type and in double columns, it is calculated 
(but the accuracy of this calculation is denied in the strongest terms by the 
proprietors of Petitot,) that these 20 volumes will include the whole two se- 
ries of Petitot’s collection, in 130 vols. 8vo. at a price not exceeding one- 
fourth of that. It will proceed chronologically, beginning with Geoffrey Ville- 
hardouin, and ending with Saint Simon. 


A new monthly Paris periodical, entitled Revue du Progres Social, under 
the direction of two young and talented litterateurs, MM. Lechevalier and 


Mallac, was commenced with the present year, with the professed objects of 
“uniting under one standard all who are —— in the reformation of doc- 


trines and institutions: and of enlightening the attempts of innovation by a 
firm and comprehensive criticism, which shall legitimatize its sympathies for 
social progress, along with respect for traditions, morality, religion, and 
existing interests.” We have only seen two numbers of this journal, those for 
July and August last, the perusal of which has impressed us with a very 
favourable opinion both of the ability and the principles of the conductors. 
They are, like ourselves, friends of intellectual and political progress or move- 
ment, but of peaceful movement ; they accept, and are ready to defend, against 
the attacks of both the extreme parties, the present order of things in France, as 
better calculated to secure the happiness and moral and political improvement 
of the nation, than either the old regime or a republic. Zeal in the cause of 
national education, respect for the best interests of society, and a vigorous and 
independent tone of politics, are qualities conspicuous in several of the articles 
we have read. The following short passage, from a cleverly written paper 
on the works of M. Sainte Beuve, appears to us to give a very satisfactory 
explanation of the causes of the extraordinary fecundity of French literature 
since the last revolution, and of its prevailing characteristics—the cause and 
the effect are here both clearly indicated. 

“The literary profession has become the prey of a whole youthful genera- 
tion, which has undertaken to depict human life before it had made the least 
acquaintance with it ; to pronounce critical judgments without having acquired 
the right to possess a judgment; to become the public schoolmaster in reviews 
and newspapers, when it had scarcely quitted school itself. What, therefore, 
dowe see? This young France is already worn out at thirty, before it has 
produced a single work of any importance; an abortive generation, com- 
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pounded of ambition, vanity, and indolence, which has during the last four 


years inundated France with a mass of printed paper, which it calls its 
literature.” 


The royal printing office of Paris possesses the types of 56 Oriental 
alphabets, comprehending all the known characters of the languages of Asia, 
ancient as well as modern; and 16 alphabets of those European nations, 
who do net employ the Roman character. Of these the royal printing press 
possesses 46 complete founts of various forms and sizes. All these together 
weigh at least 750,000|bs. and as the types of an 8vo. page weigh about 6lbs, 
this establishment is able to compose, simultaneously, 7812 &vo. sheets, 
forming neariy 260 volumes, or 125,000 pages. The number of presses em- 
ployed enables it to throw off 278,000 sheets per day, or 556 reams of 
paper, equal to 9266 volumes in 8vo. of 30 sheets each. The annual con- 
sumption of paper by the royal printing office is from 80 to 100,000 reams, 
or from 261 to 326 reams per working-day. The number of workmen cone 
stantly employed is about 350. 


The 10th volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres has recently appeared, and contains thirteen memoirs on subjects 
connected with the literature and history of the East; of Egypt and of 
Greece, of Ancient Rome, and France during the Middle Ages. Of four by 
M. Silvestre de Sacy, on oriental subjects, there is one on the origin of the 
Thousand and One Nights, which it is incumbent on us to notice, with re- 
ference to the opinion expressed towards the end of the fifth article of our 
present number. The passage of Massoudi there alluded to, on which the 
supporters of their Indian or Persian origin mainly rest, is considered by M, 
de Sacy to bean interpolation, and the conclusions drawn from it to be totally 
at variance with all the literary and historical data we possess respect- 
ing these famous tales. He considers it probable that they were originally 
written in Syria, and that the first author did not complete them; copyists 
at different times, and perhaps in various places, but especially in Egypt, 
have attempted to do so, by inserting other tales, either such as were pre- 
viously known, or written by themselves. Hence arises the extreme variety 
which has been remarked in the manuscript copies, and especially the two 
very different dénofments with which they are concluded. “I do not think,” 
says M. deSacy, “that any impartial reader can look upon the Thousand and 
One Nights iv any other light than asa collection of tales made by one or more 
Arabian or Mussulman writers, at a period not very remote, and when the 
Arabic was no longer written with purity. What may be said with most cer- 
tainty as to the date of the collection, is, that at the time it was made, the use 
of tobacco and coffee was undoubtedly not known, as there is no mention 
whatever of these throughout. This would prove that they existed about the 
middle of the 9th century of the Hegira, (the 15th of our era).” 


The 19th volume of M. Sismondi’s Histoire des Francais, just published 
comes down to the year 1580, consequently it includes the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, We propose shortly to devote an article to an examination of 
the volumes of this valuable work which have appeared since our former notice 
of the first twelve. (Vor. IV. Arr. 1.) And in conjunction with it, we may 
take M. Capefigue’s last work—Histoire de la Reforme, de la Ligue, et du 
Beene du Henri IV., of which the fifth and sixth volumes have lately ap- 
peared. 
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Necrotocy.—Lately, M. Prosper Dondey Dupré, jun., the eminent orien- 
tal bookseller and printer. is connexion with the most distinguished 
orientalists of France and of Europe enabled him to set on foot, and carry on 
with great success, a twofold establishment of books and printing in the 
Oriental languages, which in a few years attained a distinguished eminence, 
and rendered the most valuable services to literature. 


A curious little work has recently appeared entituled, Les Amours, les 
Malheurs, les Ouvrages d’Héloise et d’Abélard; it is translated from the 
edition of 1616, now become excessively rare, and is illustrated with notes by 
M. Villenane, formerly Professor at the Athénzum of Paris. 


The work of the venerable Abbé de la Rue, (well known in this country by 
his antiquarian researches), which was announced some time since, has just 
appeared at Caen, in three volumes, 8vo., entituled, Essais Historiques sur les 
Bardes, les Jongleurs et les Trouvéres Normands et Anglo-Normands. We 
hope shortly to be enabled to give an account of it, repleté as it is with 
interest to the amateurs of our own literature and history. 


M. Francisque Michel, one of the most zealous and indefatigable in- 
quirers into early French literature, and whose mission to this country, under 
the patronage of the minister of public instruction, has been the means of 
hunting out many curious MSS. of the Trouvéres, which had been consigned to 
oblivion under the dust of our public libraries and archives, has published 
since his return to Paris, copies of two very curious MSS. of the 13th century 
preserved in the Royal Library, which had never before appeared in print. 
The first is the Roman de la Violette, ou de Gérard de Névers, in verse, and 
the second, the Roman d’Eustache le Moine, pirate fameux du xiii. Siecle. 


The third volume of M. Pardessus’s valuable Collection des Loi Maritimes, 
anterieures au xviii, Siecle, the previous volumes of which we have more than 
once had occasion to refer to, has just appeared. A continuation of the In- 
troduction continues the historical sketch from the time of the Crusades to 
the discovery of the passage by the Cape of Good Hope. The body of the 
work contains the Maritime Laws of Norway, Iceland, Sweden, Denmark, 
Bremen, Hamburg, Lubeck, the Prusian States, and Russia. 


GERMANY. 

Professor Ellendt, of Konigsberg, has nearly completed a Lexicon Sopho- 
cleum, forming a complete repertory of the labours of grammarians and 
philologists, for the elucidation of the great Greek tragic poet. The work 
will appear in May next, in 2 vols. Svo. 


The Posthumous Works of the German philosopher Fichte are announced 
for publication, in 3 vols. 8vo. 


A Map of the Moon is announced as in preparation by Messrs. Beer and 
Maedler, which, from the promises held out as to its execution, we should 
judge well worthy of attention of astronomers. The price will be 25s. 


An edition of the Hebrew Prophets, with a German translation, and an 
original and complete Commentary, along with those of Jonathan Raschi and 
the Massora, with Emendations, is announced for publication in 33 parts 8vo. 
price about 17 Rix-dollars. The editor is Dr. Heinemam, of Berlin, whose 
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edition of the Me Kor Chajim forms so valuable an accession to Hebrew 
literature. oaneid 

An elegant looking volume, under the title of Euthymia, oder die Freude 
in Gott, eine Mitgabe fiir das ganze Leben, has just appeared at Mentz. It 
consists of Extracts from the best religious and moral poets of Germany, and 
of Reflections and Fragments in prose of the same description. The selection 
is creditable to the editor’s taste and feelings, and may be put into the hands 
of youth, and particularly of the fair sex, with the utmost confidence. The 
names of the writers, however, should have been attached to each extract, and 
not left to be guessed at from the general index. 

M. Jaeck of Bamberg has lately published, at Leipzig, the first part of a 
Collection of Alphabets and Specimens of Writing, from the VIIIth to the 
XVIth century inclusive, selected from MSS. in the public library of Bamberg, 
with a glossary of antiquated Latin words not to be found, or insufficiently 
explained, in the Glossaries of Ducange and Stephen. M. Jaeck’s work is 
intended to make two volumes in folio. 

M. Heinrigs, of Berlin, has also published the first part of a Collection of 
European Manuscript Alphabets of ancient and modern times. 

The first volume of a new edition of Suidas’s Greek Lexicon, printed in 
quarto, from the text of the Milan edition, edited and illustrated by Professor 
Bernhardy, has just.made its appearance at Halle. 

The splendid Collection of coloured engravings published by Messrs. 
Boisserée and Bertram, of the old German and Flemish pictures now in the 
Munich Gallery, is brought to a conclusion; the 38th livraison, recently 
published, completes it. This collection was noticed, with due commenda- 
tion, in the course of the article on Albert Durer, in our 11th Volume. 

M. Pohl, of Vienna, author of the splendid work entitled Plantarum Bra-, 
silie Icones et Descriptiones, died in that city in May last, in his 50th year. 
He was Conservator of the Brasilian Museum of Natural History, which he 
formed during his travels in that country, and is one of the finest collections in 
the world. is 

A Booksellers’ Assistants’ Society has recently been formed at Leipzic, the 
objects of which are stated to be the promotion, after the labours of the day 
of friendly intercourse and improvement, by means of a library, lectures, and 
a reading-room. Classes will also be formed for instruction in the most useful 
living languages. The lectures are to embrace the various arts connected 
with bookselling, such as letter-founding, printing, bookbinding, paper-making, 
copper and wood engraving, lithography, &c. 

A complete edition, in one volume, 8vo. of the Poetical Works of Voss, 
is announced for publication. The translations will not be included. 


A Physical Description of the Earth is preparing for publication by Baron 
Humboldt. 


A narrative of the first Prussian Voyage round the World, performed by H. 
M. S. Louise, under the command of Captain Wendt, during the years 1830 to 
1832, drawn up by Dr. Meyen, the naturalist attached to the expedition, has 
Just appeared at Berlin, in two volumes quarto. 
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An institution or endowment is announced to be formed in memory of 
the celebrated theologian and philologist Schleiermacher, and to be named 
after him, for the purpose of enabling young men, students of theology in the 
University of Berlin, who have previously distinguished themselves by their 
attainments, to devote themselves exclusively, and with minds undisturbed by 
pecuniary cases, to their studies for the entire period of their university career, 
and in cases that may be deemed fit, even after that period. The management 
of this institution to be in the hands of the twelve founders, in whose name an 
appeal has been lately put forth to the well-wishers of such an institution, for 
pecuniary assistance to carry its objects into effect. The names of these 
founders Messrs. Eichhorn, the two Humboldts, two Neanders, Savigny, 
Fostner, Nikolovius, Steffens, Hofbach, Pischon, and Strauss. 


A Picturesque Tour of the new Austrian Military Road through the Tyrol 
to Milan, with coloured plates and a map of the road, has recently been com- 
pleted by Messrs. Orell, Fussli and Co. of Zurich. Our readers will recollect 
the account of this road given in vol. xii. p. 152—156. 


M. Von Hammer having completed the first edition of his History of the 
Ottoman Empire, is now busily engaged in passing asecond through the press, 


considerably improved. The first and second volumes, published in livraisons, 
have already appeared. 


M. Braun of Carlsruhe, the publisher of Dr. Hilpert’s English-German and 
German-English Dictionary, announces that he has made arrangements for the 
speedy completion of that valuable work, which had been suspended in con- 
sequence of the author’s sudden death. The English-German part was pub- 
lished two years ago, but of the German-English part the author had only 


prepared the MS. from A. to the article Fuhren inclusive. M. Ludwig Siipple, 
an able German philologist, has undertaken to continue and carry it on to 
a conclusion; and Dr. Ernest Karcher has agreed to supply the accentuation, 
etymologies, and synonymes, and to superintend the general arrangement of 
the words. Mr. Spearman, an English professor, will revise the English 
words, and translate the etymologies and synonymes into English; and 
Messrs. Mittell and Killinger, two German gentlemen well acquainted with 
English, will assist in correcting the press. The well-merited eulogiums 
which Dr. Hilpert’s first volume has obtained, and the arrangements now an- 
nounced for making the second equally valuable, lead us to anticipate that, 
when completed, this Dictionary will prove the best which has yet appeared of 
the two languages. 


A neat pocket edition has just appeared at Tubingen of the Niebelunge 
Lied, the text of which is taken from the edition lately published (and we be- 
lieve only privately distributed) by Baron Joseph von Lassberg, from the 


oldest and purest MS, in existence of this famous poem. A copious glossary 
is added. 


The fourth volume of Raumer’s History of Europe since the end of the 
15th Century, has just made its appearance. 

An important work by M. Keferstein has just appeared at Leipsic in two 
volumes, on the Physiology of the Earth, Geognosy, Geology, and Palzon- 
tology (Fossilogy.) The latter part contains a voluminous catalogue, with 
the Latin names, of all the known fossils of either the animal or vegetable 
kingdom. 
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The first volume of M.Erman’s Travels round the World, through the North 
of Asia, and both Oceans, in the years 1828, 1829, and 1830, which has re- 
cently appeared at Berlin, contains his Journey from Berlin to the Frozen 
Ocean. The sequel is looked for with great interest. 

Dr. Jungmann’s Dictionary of the Bohemian Language, in the compilation 
of which he has been incessantly engaged for the last 30 years, will shortly 
appear, in successive parts, at intervals of three months, and will be completed 
in five volumes, quarto. Few nations, it is said, possess a dictionary so com- 
plete, in every respect, as this will be. 


ITALY. 


Napres.—The kingdom of the Two Sicilies, which four years ago possessed 
only two journals, can now boast of not less than thirty. A French journalist 
lately asserted, that the Neapolitan journals contained nothing but translations 
from the French periodicals, than which nothing is more unfounded; the least 
examination will show that the articles in them are of home manufacture. 
Most of the writers connected with them belong to the youthful class, a class 
which fortunately is likely to realize the hopes which have been long enter- 
tained of seeing our literature resume the tone and character of nationality. 
It will be sufficient to mark the prominent features in the physiognomy of a few 
of these publications. 

The Annali Civili is the journal of the higher scientific class, the writers in 
which certainly spare no pains in composing profound and elaborate articles 
ir a pure and elegant style. But they are far too learned to be relished by the 
multitude. This journal besides, if it remains faithful to the plan on which it 
set out, can scarcely deviate from the narrow path of eloges. 

The Progresso is a good journal, in which there are frequently important 
articles on science and the belles lettres. 

The Omnibus, a name borrowed from the long vehicles which now traverse 
our streets, no doubt with reference to its matter and spirit, which are calcu- 
lated for all readers, addresses itself to the great mass, to idle readers, who 
look to it for an agreeable delassement, to those who are fond of scandalous 
stories, comic anecdotes, and drolleries of all sorts. 

The Mercurio is under the direction of the famous Dominico Babraja, 
whose object is to attack the anonymous society, who have now the monopoly 
of the theatres. It is singular enough to see a petty stage-manager attempt- 
ing, in imitation of a fallen statesman, to regain through the press the opinion 
which he has lost through his own folly. 

The Topo Litterato (Literary Mole) frequently contains good articles. 
Several of its collaborateurs have begun to write in the Giornale del Comercio, 
recently established, which treats of all subjects relative to industry, arts and 
manufactures, and political economy, and which promises to be a good 
journal. 

The Folletio (The Fairy) is as light as its name. 

The Giano (Janus) is so mysterious, that no one yet knows what to make 
of him. He will do well to preserve his incognito. 

The Diogene smells too strongly of the tub; he has all the bile of the Greek 
cynic. 

"T he Veriterio is a miserable journal, the attempt of some novices. 

The Vesuvio has none of the fire of the volcano whose name he bears; 
he is an icy pedant, who is incessantly babbling, and knows not one word 
which has not been long since forgotten by the meanest of his readers. 

The Industriale presents an interesting mélange of news, inventions, dis- 
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coveries, agricultural processes, and useful knowledge, together with informa- 
tion relative to manufactures, commerce, and statistics. 

Besides these there are five or six medical journals of high reputation. 

Finally, the desire and the want of publicity are shown, even in the pro- 
vinces, with the same emulation and the same activity as in the capital. The 
Capitanate already possesses three journals of its own, one of which, the Po- 
ligrafo, publishes all the memoirs signed by the members of the Economical 
Society of the chief town of the province.—From the Bihlioteca Italiana. 


RUSSIA. 


In no country in Europe does the government take such an active interest 
in the publication of journals as in Russia. Almost every principal branch 
of administration possesses a journal through which its proceedings, plans, 
and means of execution are communicated to the public. During the year 
1833 there were published, in the Russian language, 40 journals and news- 
papers; of which 24 were published at St. Petersburgh, 10 at Moscow, three 
at Odessa, two at Revel, and one at Kasan. Five of these were devoted to 
political subjects, 13 to literature, and the remaining 22 to various branches 
of science; and were edited, for the most part, by individuals connected with 
the government. ‘These are independent of the journals that are published in 


German and in French, of which there are several. 
Prince Protojon, the present Hetman of the Cossacks, has just translated 
the Poems of Parny into the Calmuc language. We think he might have made 


a more judicious choice. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


M. G. Pauthier has announced a translation of the Politieal, Moral, and 
Philosophical Works of Confucius (Kong-fou-tseu) and of Mencius (Meng- 
tseu), the two most celebrated Chinese philosophers, accompanied with the 
original Chinese text. These writings are what are called by the Chinese the 
Sse-Chou, (the Four Books); they form the basis of the instruction of youth 
in all the colleges of the empire ;—they are the books held in the highest 
estimation by the Chinese literati, of whose contents all who are de- 
signed for the career of letters or administration must make themselves 
masters, and even get by heart. The work will form two volumes in royal 
8vo. (price 50 francs, or 2/.) and will be sent to press as soon as a sufficient 
number of subscribers are found to defray the expence of printing. 


M. Garcin de Tassy has just published in 4to. an edition of the works of 
Wali, a Hindoo poet, in the original Hindoostannee. Wali is one of the 
oldest and most celebrated poets of his country, and his works have hitherto 
remained unpublished. A preface by the editor gives a number of details 
respecting his life, collected from biographical works, and from his own 
writings. A French translation of these poems, with notes, will shortly be 
published by the same editor. 


M. Von Hammer has published an edition of the Rose and the Nightingale 
poem, by Fazli,a Turkish poet, in the original, with a German translation. 


An edition of the Gulistan of Sadi, in the original Persian, with a French 


translation, and critical and historical notes by M. Semelet, has just appeared 
at Paris, in 1 vol. Ato. 

















LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED ON THE CONTINENT, 


From Avaust to November, 1834, 1ncLUSIvE. 


i 


THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


137 La Bible, Edition pittoresque et de luxe, traduction de Lemaistre de Sacy, a3 
sous la Livraison, paraissant deux fois par sémaine, une feuille in 4to. 8 pages ; 
5 sous la Livraison avec une planche par les premiers artistes. 

138 La Raison du Christianisme, ou Preuves de la vérité de la Religion, tirées des 
écrits des plus grands Hommes de la France, de l’Angleterre, et de |’ Allemagne ; 
Ouvrage publié sous la direction de M. de Genoude. Tome ler. 8vo. 5s. 

139 Bautain, Réponse d’un Chrétien aux Paroles d’un Croyant. 8vo. 2s. 

140 Riambourg, Du Rationalisme et de Ja Tradition, ou Coup-d’CEil sur I’ Etat actuel 
de l’Opinion Philosophique et de l’Opinion Religieuse en France. 8vo. 8s. 

141 Cuvier, Charles, Exposition de la Doctrine Evangélique, d’aprés la parole de 
Dieu. 18mo. 2s. 

142 Marheineke, Geschichte der teutschen Reformation. 4ter Th]. 12mo. Berl. 10s. 

143 Olshausen, Biblischer Commentar tber sémmtliche Schriften des N.T. 2ter Bd. 
2te verbesserte Auflage. 8vo. Kénigsb. 15s. 

144 Schleiermacher, Grundlinien einer Kritik der bisherigen Sittenlehre. 8vo, 2te 
Auflage. Berlin. 8s, 6d. 

145 Freudentheil, Ueber den Mysticismus. 12mo. Liineb. 1s. 

146 Origenis Opera omnia, ed. cum notis Lommatzsch. Vol.1V. 12mo. 9s. 

147 Bernet, Predigten fiir das Christenthum an Agrippiner unter den “Christen. 
2Thie. 8vo. Berlin. 12s. 

148 Bittschreiben an den Herrn Dr. Bretschneider: der evangelischen Kirche doch 
ja ihren guten Namen zu erhalten, 8vo. 1s, 

149 Umbreit, De Veteris Testamenti Prophetis Dissertatio. 4to. Heidelb. 2s. 6d. 

150 Lengerke, Commentatio critica de duplice Psalmi duodevigesimi exemplo. 4to. 
Regiomont. 2s. 6d. 

151 Hoffmann, Comment. in Orat. Petrem. 4to. Jenae. 2s. 6d. 

152 LIllgen, Zeitschrift fur die historische Theologie. 4ter Bd. 2te Abthl, gr. 8vo. 
Leipz. 7s. 6d. 

153 S. Anselmi, Cur Dens Homo? Libriduo. 8vo. Erlang. Ss, 6d. 

154 Weiland und Ackermann, Bibel-Atlas. 4to. Weimar. 10s. 

155 Euthymia, oder die Freude in Gott. 8vo. Mainz. 7s. 

156 Funch, Apocalypsis Joanni Apostolo vindicata. 12mo,. 3s. 6d. 

157 Matthies, Erklarung des Briefes Pauli an die Epheser. 8vo. Greifsw. 6s. 

158 Cdlestin, Drei geistliche Gesprache fiir forschende Christen. 12mo. Qs. 6d. 

159 Daumer, Polemische Blatter betreffend Christenthum, Bibelglauben und Theolo+ 
gie. 2Thle. 8vo. Nirnb. 7s. 

160 Gelpke, Evangelische Dogmatik. ister Thl. 8vo. Bonn. 7s. 

161 Ullmann, Johann Wessel. Ein Vorganger Luthers, zur Charakteristik der christ. 
Kirche und Theologie. 8vo. Hamb. 12s. 

162 Tippelskirch, Wahrheit zur Gottseligkeit in 20 Predigten. 8vo. Berlin. 5s: 

163 Frommann, De Disciplina arcani, quae in vetere Ecclesia Christiana obtinuisse 

fertur. Dissert: histor.-theol. 8vo. Jenae. 2s. 
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LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


164 Pardessus, Collection des Lois Maritimes antérieures au XVIIIe Siécle. Tome 
llféme. 4to. 11. 5s. 

165 Prudhon, Traité du Domaine Public, ou de la distinction des biens considérés 
principalement par rapport au domaine public. 3 Vols. 8vo. 11, 8s. 

166 Rigal, Traité des Transactions, suivant les principes du Droit Frangais, tant 
d’aprés les lois anciennes que d’aprés le Code Civil, ou moyen de prévenir les 
procés et de terminer les différends a l’amiable. 8vo. 

167 Parant, Lois de la Presse en 1834, ou Legislation Actuelle sur l’imprimerie et la 
librairie et sur les délits et contraventions commis par toutes les voies de pub- 
lication. 8vo. 7s. 

168 Révue de Législation ‘et de’Jurisprudence. Tome ler. Ire Livraison. Prix 
annuel 18s. 

169 Philémon Lermet,{Des Institutions Judiciaires. Discours Historique servant d’In- 
troduction a la Théorie de Application des Lois. 8vo. 

170 Burchardi, Geschichte und Institutionen des rémischen Rechts. 8vo. Kiel. 10s. 

171 Savigny, Von dem Schutz der Minderjahrigen im rémischen Recht, und insbe- 
sondere von der Lex Plaetoria. 4to. Berl. 2s. 6d. 

172 Low, Ueber akadem. Lehr- und Lern-Weise mit vorziiglicher Rucksicht auf die 
Rechts-Wissenschaft. 8vo. Heidelb. 2s. 

173 Corpus Juris Canonici, ed. Richter. Fasc. Il. et III. 4to. 7s. 

174 Basilicorum Libri LX.,ed. Heimbach, 4to. Fasc. 1V. Lips. 7s. 

175 Albrecht, Die Stellung der rémischen Aequitas in der Theorie des Civil-Rechts. 
8vo. Dresd. 2s. 6d. 

176 Saviguy, Geschichte des rémischen Rechts im Mittelalter. ister—3ter Bd. 
2te Ausgabe. 8vo. Heidelberg. 2. 7s. 

177 Ulpiani Fragmenta, ed. cum Notis Hugo. 8vo. Berol. 2s. 6d. 

178 Haenel, Dissensiones Dominorum, sive controversiae vet. juris Romani interpre- 
tum. gr. 8vo. Lips. il. 2s. 6d. 

179 Herrmann, De Abolitionibus Criminum ex sententia juris Romani. 8vo. Lips. 2s. 

180 Erb, Versuch tiber das gesetzliche Pfand-Recht. 8vo. Wien. 2s. 6d. 

181 Thibaut, System des Pandekten-Rechts. 8te verb. Auflage. 8vo. 2Bde. i. 

182 Schneider, Quaestionum de Servio Sulpicio Rufo J. Cto Romano Specimen 
Iet II. 8vo. Lips. 3s. 6d. 

183 Rudorff, Das Recht der Vormundschaft. 3ter Bd. 8vo. Berlin. 6s. 

184 Weitzel, Geschichte der Staats-Wissenschaft, ter Thl. S8vo. 10s. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY, METAPHYSICS, EDUCATION, AND 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


185 De Moragues, La Politique basée sur la Morale, et mise en rapport avec lés 
progrés de la Société, ou, Constitution Morale de Gouvernement. 8vo. 10s. 

186 Madrolle, Tableau de la Dégénération de la France, des moyens de sa Grandeur, 
et d’une Réforme fondamentale dans la Littérature, la Philosophie, les Lois, et 
le Gouvernement. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

187 Pichard, Ebauche d’un Essai sur les Notions Radicales. 2Vols. 8vo. 153. 

188 Charma, Essai sur les Bases et les Developpemens de la Moralité. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

189 Journal de [’Instruction Populaire. Feuille Mensuelle non Politique. 8vo. 
Prix annuel 1s. 

190 La Mére Institutrice et I’Institutrice Mére. Journal d’Education et d’Instruc- 
tion. Prix annuel 10s. 

191 Maitre Pierre, ou le Savant de Village. LivraisonsI.a XVI. In18mo. 9s, 

192 Bibliothéque Populaire, ou I’Instruction mise 4 la portée de toutes les classes et 
de toutes les intelligences, Uranographie, d’aprés Arago, etc. 3 Vols. 18mo. 
1s, 6d, 
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193 Molitor, Philosophie de la Tradition, traduit de |’Allemand par Xavier Quris. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 

194 Villeneuve-Bargemont, Economie Politique Chrétienne, ou Recherches sur la 
nature et les causes du paupérisme en France et en Europe, et sur les moyens 
de la soulager et de le prévenir. 3 Vols. 8vo. 11, 4s. 

195 Dupin, Essai sur |’Organisation de la Marine et des Colonies. 8vo, 8s. 

196 Victor Considérant, Destinée Sociale. 8vo. 

197 Leopardi, Philosophisch-politischer Katechismus. 8vo. Regensb. 3s. 6d. 

198 Major, Reden aus der Wahrheit. 8vo. Strassh. 3s. ; 

199 Weisse, Die Philophische Geheimlehre von der Unsterblichkeit des menschlichen 
Individuums. 8vo. Dresd. 2s. 6d. 

200 Weisske, Considérations histor. et diplom. sur les Ambassades des Romains com- 
parées aux Modernes, 8vo. Zwickau. 4s. 

201 Burchardt, Ueber Lehr- und Erziehungs-Anstalten in der Provinz Sachsen. 8vo. 
Magd. 3s. 6d. 

202 Hegel, Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte der Philosophie. Herausg. von Michelet. 
Ster Bd. 8vo. Berlin. 11s, 

203 —~—, Wissenschaft der Logik. ister Thl. Objektive Logik. 8vo. Berl. 11s. 

204 Betrachtungen iiber die gelehrten Mittelschulen, &c. 8vo. 2s. 

205 Wessenberg, Die Reform der deutschen Universititen. 8vo. 3s. 

206 Krug’s politische Schriften. ister und 2ter Thle. 8vo. Braunschw. 14s. 

207 Braniss, System der Metaphysik. 8vo. Breslau. 10s. : 

208 Beueke, Die Philosophie in ihrem Verhiiltnisse zur Erfalrung, zur Speculation 
und zum Leben dargestellt. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

209 Scheidler, Propadentik und Grundriss der Psychologie. te sehr vermehrte 
Auflage. 8vo. Darmst. 11s. 6d. 

210 Schubert, Die Geschichte der Seele. 2te sehr vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. 
Nebst 8 lithogr. Tafeln, gr.8vo. Stuttg. 11. 2s. 

211 Wildner, Ueber die moralische Erziehung der héhern Stande. 8vo. Wien. 5s. 

212 Heer, Das Volksschulwesen in Demokratien. 2tes Heft. Svo. Glar. 1s. 6d. 

213 Fortmann, Ueber das Verhiiltniss der Geschichte zur Philophie. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

214 Schwarz, Unsere Nationalbildung. Eine Rede, &c. 8vo. Leipz. 3s. 

215 Krug, Allgemeines Handwérterbuch der philosophischen Wissenschaften. 4ter 
Bd. gr.8vo. Leipz. 14s. 

216 Erdmann, Geschichte der neuern Philosophie. ister Bd. 8vo. Riga. 8s. 6d. 

217 Herbig, Worterbuch der Sittenlehre. 8vo. Quedl. 12s. 

218 Rotteck, Lebrbuch des Vernunft-Rechts und der Staats-Wissenschaften. 4 Bde. 
gr. 8vo. Stuttg. 2. 


MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS, AND CHEMISTRY. 


219 Finck, Traité Elémentaire d’Analyse Infinitésimale, 1ére partie, comprénant le 
Calcul differentiel et ses principales applications géometriques. 8vo. 5s. 

220 Crelle, Journal fiir die reine und angewandte Mathematik. 12ter Bd. in 4 Hefte. 
4to. Berl. 1. 

221 Stern, Theorie der Kettenbriiche und ihre Anwendung. 4to. Berl. 10s. 

222 Miller, Erklarung der isochromatischen Kurven. 4to. Darmst. 1s, 6d. 

223 Grunert, Lehrbuch der Mathematik. 2Thle. 8vo. Brand. 10s. 

224 Runge, Farben-Chemie. ister Thl. 8vo. Berl. 11. 5s. 

#25 Kiilik, Der tausendjibrige Kalendar. 4to. Prag. 4s. 

226 Laczynski, Abweichungen der Magnetnadel. gr. 8vo. Mohrungen. 4s. 6d. 

227 Mitscherlich, Lehrbuch der Chemie. ister Bd. 2te Abth. 8vo. Berl. 11s. 

228 Bessel, Astronomische Beobachtungen. 16te Abth. Folio. Kénigsb. 19s. 

229 Laczynski, Lehrbuch der ebenen Trigonometrie. 8vo. Mohr. 4s. 6d. 

230 Meyer, Grundziige der Militiir-Chemie. 8vo. Berl. 7s. 6d. 

231 Stierlin, Hulfstafeln und Beitrige zur neueren Hygrometrie. 8vo. Kéln. 5s. 

252 Eichhorn, Principien einer allgem. Functionen-Rechnung. 8vo. Hannov. 7s. 6d. 

233 Fechner, Repertorium der neuen Entdeckungen in der organischen Chemie; 
2ter Bd. 8vo. Leipz. 11, 
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234 Laczynski, Theorie der Aeronautik. 8vo. Mohrungen. 15s 

235 Lange, Stereometrie. 8vo. mit 2 Steintafeln, Berlin. 2s, 

236 Schumacher, Astronomische Nachrichten. iiter Bd. 4to. Altona, il, 10s. 

237 Beer und Midler, Mappa Selenographica. Sect. I. 7s. 

238 Birnbaum, Ueber das regulire Siebzeleneck. 4to. Helbst. 1s. 6d. 

239 Hehl, Hand- und Lehr-Buch der reinen Mathematik. ister Bd. 8vo. 7s. 

240 Dirksen, Ueber die Methoden den Werth eines bestimmten Integrals-Naherangs- 
weise zu bestimmen, 4to. Berl. 3s. 6d. 

241 Hampel, Arithmetisches Handbuch fiir Feldmesser, Militairs, Forstmanner, Oeko- 
nomen, Maurer, Zimmerleute, &c. 8vo. 10s. 

242 Dulk, Handbuch der Chemie. ister Thi. grt. 8vo. Berl. 12s. 6d. 


NATURAL SCIENCES. 


243 Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, Fragmens sur la Structure et les Usages des Glandes 
Mamellaires des Cétacés, avec planches. 8vo. 5s. 

244 Agassiz, Recherches sur les Poissons Fossiles. 2éme Liv. 11. 10s. 

245 De Blainville, Manuel d’Actinologie, on de Zoophytologie. 8vo. avec un Atlas 
de 100 planches. Parts 1. andII. 11. 12s. 

246 Milne-Edwards, Elemens de Zoologie, ou Legons sur |’Anatomie, la Physiologie, 

la Classification, et les Mceurs des Animaux. 2é@me Partie. Mammiféres. 8vo. 4s. 

247 Lesson, Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux de Paradis, des Séricules et des Epi- 
maques. ire Livraison. 8vo. 5s. 

248 Spach, Histoire Naturelle des Végétaux: Phanérogames. Tome II. 8vo. avec 
planches. 7s. 6d. 

249 Le Play, Observations sur l’Histoire Naturelle, et sur la Richesse Minérale de 
PEspagne. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

250 Burat, Amédée, Description des Terrains Volcaniques de la France Centrale. 
8vo. avec 10 planches. 7s. 6d. 

251 Silbermann, Révue Entomologique. Liv. 1X. 8vo. 3s. 

252 Secretan, Mycographie Suisse, ou Description des Champignons qui croissent en 
Suisse. 3 Vols. 8vo. 11. 10s. 

253 Werner, Atlas des Oiseaux d’Europe. 30éme Livraison. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

254 Coste, Recherches sur la Génération des Mammiféres. 4to. 11. 5s. 

255 Legallois, Fragmens d’un Mémoire sur je tems durant lequel les jeunes Animaux 
peuvent étre, sans danger, privés de la Respiration, soit 4 l’Epoque de l’Ac- 
couchement, lorsqu’ils non point encore respiré, soit a differens Ages aprés 
leur naissance. In 4to. 

256 Labat, De l’Irritabilité des Plantes, de l’Analogie qu’elle presente avec la Sensi- 
bilité organique des Animaux et du Réle important qu’elle joue dans les di- 
verses Maladies des tissus Végétaux. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

257 Keterstein, Natur-Geschichte des Erdkérpers in ihren ersten Grundzigen darge- 
stellt. 2Thle. 8vo. Leipz. 11. 4s. 

258 Cassini, Opuscules phytologiques. Tom. III. 8vo. Paris, 5s. 

259 Bertolinii, Flora Italica. Fasc. I. te V. 8vo. Bononiae. 11. 

260 Meyen, Ueber die Bewegung der Safte in den Pflanzen. 12mo. Berl. 1s. 

261 Rossmiissler, Diagnoses conchyliorum terrestrium et fluviat. Fasc. I, 8vo. 1s. 


262 Schultze, Prodromus descriptionis formarum partium elementariarum in Animali- 
bus, 4to. Berol. 1s. 

263 Brera, Della Ballota Lanata L. 4to. Modena. 5s. 

264 Bertolinii, Disquisitio de quibusdam Plantis novis aliisque minus cognitis. 4to. 
Bonon. 4s. 
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A. 


Afghans, character of, and of their reign- 
ing sovereign, 87, 88. 

Africa, probability of its being circum- 
navigated by the Pheenicians, 205, 206 
—how far the coast of it was known tu 
the Carthaginians, 223. 

Agricultural Produce in France, effects 
of the present commercial policy of that 
country on, 180, 181. 

Agriculture, state of, at Carthage, 225, 
226. 

Al Mohdy (Cheikh) Contes Arabes, 350— 
biographical account of the author, 351 
—354—Analysis of his tales with trans- 
lated specimens, 354—367. 

Alphabets of the Oceanic races, of dis- 
tinct origin, 407—409—extent of al- 
phabetic writing among them, 410, 
411. 

Althorp (Viscount), biographical notice 
of, 251. 

Anatomy (Artificial), improvements in, 
230, 231. 

Ancillon (John Peter Frederic), biogra- 
phical notice of, 231, 232. 

Arabian Nights, probable origin of, 367, 
472. 

Arabian Tales (new), analysis and spe- 
cimens of, 354—367. 

Architecture, causes of the superiority of, 
in Italy, 95—present school of archi- 
tecture in Germany, 96—uotice of the 
architectural science of Frederic Wein- 
brenner, 97—of the works of George 
Miller at Maintz, 98—of Carl Gotthard 
Langhans at Berlin, 99, 100—of Lud- 
wig Friedrich Catel, 101, 102—of Karl 
Theodor Ottmer, 102—of Karl Fried- 
rich Schinkel, at Berlin, 103—106— 
of Leo von Klenze, at Munich, 107— 
117. 
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Arlincourt (Viscount d’) Le Brasseur Roi, 
413—notices of his previous produc- 
tions, 415, 414—character of his ro- 
mance, 416—specimen of it translated, 
417—420. 

Armansperg (Joseph Louis), Count Von, 
biographical notice of, 233. 

Armenian Institute at Moscow, notice of, 
239. 

Army, organization of, in Prussia, 448— 
450. 

Asia (Central), probability of extending 
British commerce in, 58,59—insecurity 
of the Russian authority over the 
mountaineers of the Caucasus, and the 
improbability of the Russians extending 
their trade there, 61, 62—journey of 
Mouraviev from Astrakhan to Khiva, 
63—65—embassy of Meyendorff to 
the Khan of Bokhara, 66—69—the 
possibility of opening a commercial 
communication between Bokhara and 
British India, 80—85—line of policy 
necessary to be adopted for this pur- 
pose, 85—91. 

Austrian code of laws for the government 
of Lombardy, character of, 301. 


B. 


Balbi (Adrien), Abrégé de Geographie, 
369—its character, 373. 

Barthold (Dr. F. W.) Georg von Frunds- 
berg, 3i—character of the work, 58—- 
abstract of his account of the Swiss In- 
fantry, 3i—and of the Landsknechts 
or German infantry, their levies, arms, 
and organization, 32—38—abridgment 
of his life of George von Frundsberg, 
45—57. 

Beautté (M.), a Genevese jeweller, anec- 
dote of, 125, 126. 
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Beltrami (J. C.), L’Italie et Europe, 298 
—object of his pamphlet, ib. See 
Italy. 

Berlin, notice of splendid modern edifices 
at, 100. 

Biographical Notices of Lord Althorp, 
231—of M. Ancillon, 2351, 232—of 
Count Armansperg, 233—of Count 
Cicognara, 237, 238—of Bronikowski, 
457. 

Bokhara, commercial embassy of the Rus- 
sians to the Khan of, 68, 69—descrip- 
tion of the city of, and of its inhabi- 
tants, 69—75—its commercial advan- 
tages, 76—physical obstacles to the 
Russian intercourse with this city, 78, 
79—other difficulties, 79—on the pos- 
sibility and practicability of opening a 
communication between Bokhara and 
British India, 80—85—and on the line 
of policy necessary for this purpose, 85 
—91. 

Bonaparte (Napoleon), his dislike and 
persecution of Madame de Staé], 5—7. 

Books, Lists of, published on the conti- 
nent, from May to July 1834, 240— 
244—and from August to November, 
478 —488. 

Bordeaux, present and former state of the 
wine trade of, contrasted, 192—195. 
Botticher (Dr. W.), Geschichte der Kar- 
thager, 197—character of his work, 

198. 

Bronikowski (Alexander), Sammlung neuer 
Schriften, 457—biographical notice of 
the author, ib.—character of his novels, 
ib. 458—critical notices of the Gallic 
Prison, 458—of Poland in the seven- 
teenth century, ib.—of Beata, ib.459—of 
the Magyars, 459—462—of Balthasar 
and Anna, 462—464—of Baratinsky, 
464. 

Burnes (Lieut.), his description of Bok- 
hara and its inhabitants, 69—75—on 
the impediments to the Russian com- 
merce in Central Asia, 77, 78—de- 
scription of a Turkoman desert, 78, 79 
—his account of the Russian slave- 
trade, 79— interview of, with a Russian 
slave, 80—extract from his memoir on 
the navigation of the Indus, 82—de- 
scription of a remarkable ignis fatuus on 
the junction of that river with the Cabul 
river, 83—on the navigation of the 
Oxus, 83, 84—description of the ruby- 
mines of Budukshan, 85—account of 
the enslaving of the Persians by the 
Usbek Tartars, 86—account of bis in- 
terview with Dost Mohammed Khan, 
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ruler at Cabul, 88—90—his character 
of the Afghans, 91. 

Byron’s (Lord), Don Juan, Goethe’s opi- 
nion of, 132—relations between them, 
133. 


C. 


Cabinet-Council, in Prussia, constitution 
of, 443, 444, 

Carlyle’s Life of Schiller, Goethe’s opinion 
of, 133, 154. 

Carthage, foundation of, 213—219—ana- 
lysis of its government, 214—217— 
political clubs, 218, 219—religion, 218 
—gradual progress of Carthage, and 
subjection of the Lybians, 219—221 
—colonies of the Carthaginians on the 
islands and shores of the Mediterranean, 
221, 222—their intercourse with Spain, 
222—and Gaul, ib.—how far the ex- 
ploratory voyage of Hanno probably 
extended, 225—and that of Himilco, 
224—extent of the trade of the Car- 
thaginians, 225—their attention to agri- 
culture, 225, 226—causes of the de- 
cline of the power of Carthage, 226—. 
228. 

Caspian Sea, on the ancient connexion 
of, with the river Oxus, 65, 66. 

Catel (Ludwig Friedrich), a German ar- 
chitect, notice of the works of, 101, 
102. 

Caucasian Mountaineers, resistance of, to 
the Russian arms, 60, 61— insecurity 
of the Russian authority over them, 
61. 

Christmas Carols (Dutch), specimens of 
164-—166. 

Citizens, condition and privileges of, in 
Prussia, 428—430. 

Civilization of the different races of inha- 
bitants of the Oceanic region,» 379— 
585. 

Coal.trade of France, present state of, 
182—184. 

Colonies of the Pheenicians, 201—205— 
and of the Carthaginians, 221, 222. 
Commerce of the Pheenicians, history of, 
199, 212—and of the Carthaginians, 

222, 226. 

Commercial Policy of France, effects of 
the revolution on, 172—strictures on 
the theory of M. Thiers’ commercial 
policy, 174—180—its effects upon 
agricultural produce, 180, 181—espe- 
cially the wool-tax, 181, 182—on the 
eoal-trade, 182—184—on the iron- 
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trade, 185—187—on the manufacture 
of sheet-tin, 187—on the cotton-manu- 
facture, ib. 188—on colonial produce, 
especially sugar, 188—on the linen- 
manufacture and trade, 189, 190—on 
smuggling, 190, 191—on the wine- 
trade, especially that of Bordeaux, 192 
— 195. 

Constant (Benjamin), his character of M. 
Necker, 14—and of Madame de Staél’s 
work on the French revolution, ib. 

Constitution of Carthage, account of, 214 
—219, 

Conversations- Lexicon, notice of, 228, 229. 

Cotton-Manufacture of France, present 
state of, 187, 188. 

Cuvier (Baron), impressions produced by 
the decease of, 311—notices of his bio- 
graphers, 312—his birth and educa- 
tion, 513—studies at the Academie 
Caroline, 514—becomes a tutor in a 
private family, 315—his zoological stu- 
dies in Normandy, ib.—becomes ac- 
quainted with the Abbé Tessier, 516 
—removes to Paris, and is appointed 
professor of comparative anatomy, ib, 
destitute condition of the professors at 
the Jardin des Plantes, 318—outline of 
the progress made in natural history 
before the time of Cuvier, 319—his 
contributions to the natural history of 
insects, 319—321—his generous re- 
gard to the reputation of his predeces- 
sors in natural history, 321—forms the 
noble collection of anatomical specimens 
in the Jardin des Plantes, ib.—outline 
of his theory of classifying animals, 322 
—account of his lectures on compa- 
rative anatomy, 323—his researches 
conceruing fossil animals, ib.—328—336 
—analysis of his discourse on the re. 
volutions of the globe, 329—334-—no- 
tice of the coadjutors in his lectures, 
335, 336—character of his great works, 
by M. Laurillard, 335—notice of his 
researches concerning the organ of 
voice in singing-birds, 537, 338—on 
the nutrition of insects, 338—his la- 
bours in the National Institute, 339— 
character of his public lectures, 340, 
341—loses his daughter, 341—notices 
of his public appointments, especially 
as minister of public instruction, 341— 
343—raised to the peerage, 343—anec- 
dotes of his private life and pursuits, 
344, 345—notices of the several por- 
traits of him, 347—general character 
of Cuvier, 347—349. 
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D. 


Denmark, literary intelligence from, 470. 

Depping (J. B.), Les Juifs dans le Moyen 
Age, critical notice of, 468, 469. 

District-Governments, constitution of, in 
Prussia, 445—418. 

Donaustauff, notice of the Walhalla erec- 
ted at, 112. 

Dost Mohammed Khan, ruler at Cabul, 
anecdotes of, 88—90. 

Dumas, ( Alexander), Impressions de Voy- 
age, 119—his adventures at Paris, when 
beginning the world, 119—123—scene 
in the theatre at Lyons, 124—whim- 
sical illustration of Lyonnese character, 
125—description of trout-fishing by 
night, 126, 127—adventure at Martig- 
ny, 127, 128. 

Duverney (G. L.), Notice sur M. le Baron 
Cuvier, 311—his account of Cuvier’s 
mode of lecturing, 340—and of his 
private life, 344, 345. 


E. 


Elouit (C. P. J.), notice of his French 
and Dutch translations of Mr. Mars- 
den’s Malay Dictionary and Grammar, 
373. 

Encyclopédie des Gens du Monde, plan of, 
and contributors to, 229, 230—spe- 
cimens of the work, 230—233. 


F. 


France, literary intelligence from, 234, 
235, 470 —473—state of parties in, in 
1792, 8—observations on the commer- 
cial policy of, and its effects on various 
branches of trade and manufactures, 
174—195. 

Frederic the Great, king of Prussia, notice 
of the different biographies of, 250, 251 
—his character, how formed, 252— 
method pursued in his education, ib. 
253—directions of his father concern- 
ing his religious instruction, 253, 254 
—disputes between his father and him- 
self, 254—their subsequent reconcilia- 
tion, 255—misanthropy the leading 
feature in Frederic’s character, 256— 
want of cordiality between him and his 
chief generals, 258, 259—his severity 
towards his immediate dependents, 259 
— instances of his severity and sarcastic 
replies to petitions, 260—remarks on 
his connexion with Voltaire, ib,—his 
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kindness to his intimate friends and re- 
Jatives, 261—particular instances of his 
severity to others, 262—instruction to 
General Fink, 262, 263, notes—his 
true greatness to be sought in the field 
and in the cabinet, 263—state of the 
freedom of the press in his domininions, 
264, 265—his disregard of caricatures 
against himself, 265—why he chose his 
officers exclusively from the nobility, 
266, 267—his ingratitude to officers of 
plebeian birth after the peace of Hu- 
bertsburg, 267—his parsimony in pro- 
moting education, 268, 269—general 
remarks on his reign, 270, 271. 

Frederic William I11., king of Prussia, 
estimable character of, 425. 

Frundsberg (George von), a German mi- 
litary leader, biographical account of, 
45—engages with the emperor Maxi- 
milian against the Swiss and Bavari- 
ans, 45—and in the wars of the Swa- 
bian league, ib. 46—secretly favoured 
the reformation, 46—engages in the 
German wars against France in Italy, 
47—49—plunders Genoa, 49, 50—op- 
poses Francis I. a second time in Italy, 
50—his share in the battle of Pavia, 
52—his hazardous march over the steep 
crest of the Piamonte, and dangerous 
situation, 55—his death, 57. 


G. 


Genius, observations on, 150, 151. 

Geology of the Oceanic regions, 374, 375. 

Germany, literary intelligence fiom, 236, 
473 —476—military history of, at the 
time of the reformation, 51—organiza- 
tion of the German infantry, 32—de- 
scription of the landsknechts, 33—mode 
of levying them, 34—their several offi- 
cers, 35—military law among them, 36 
—description of their arms and ac- 
coutrements, 37—their military tactics, 
38—difference between the German 
and Castilian infantry, 39—account of 
George von Frundsberg, a German mi- 
litary leader, 45—57—account of the 
present school of architecture in Ger- 
many, 96—117. 

Goethe’s Posthumous Works, general con- 
tents of, 135i—notice of his critical 
essays on Greek literature, ib.—on 
French literature, 132—on English li- 
terature, ib.—his opinion of Lord By- 
ron’s Don Juan, ib.—relations between 
Goethe and Byron, 133—Goethe’s opi- 
nion of Scott’s Life of Napoleon, ib,— 
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of Carlyle’s Life of Schiller, and work 
on German Romance, 133, 134—of 
certain English journals, 134—anec- 
dotes of his own life from his autobio- 
graphy, 135—his description of his own 
mental development, 136—138—opinion 
on the distracting influence of society, 
138—140—reminiscences of his attach- 
ment to Lilli, 141—143—why he took 
no particular interest in public affairs, 
143, 144—interviews with the counts 
Stolberg, 146—journey to Switzerland 
and interviews with Lavater, 147, 148, 
154—descriptions of Swiss scenery, 
148, 149—reflections on genius, 150, 
151—returns to Frankfort, 151—de- 
votes himself to literary pursuits, 153— 
studies the arts of design, 153, 154— 
narrative of circumstances which in- 
duced and preceded his departure from 
Weimar, 154—156—specimens of his 
maxims, 160—162. 

Government, proper objects of, 423—im- 
provements in, by whom accomplished, 
424—analysis of the government of 
Carthage, 214—217—and of the king- 
dom of Prussia, 422. 


H. 


Hanno, probable extent of the voyage of, 
223. 

Hansemann (David), Prussia and France 
compared, 422—abstract of his obser- 
vations on the financial and economical 
administration of Prussia, 451. 

Himilco, probable extent of the voyage of, 
224. 

Hoffman (Dr.), Popular Songs of Holland, 
163—specimens of them, 165 —176. 
Holland, literary intelligence from, 237— 
observations on the spiritual poetry of 
Holland, 164—specimens of Dutch 
Christmas carols, 164—166—and on 
the romantic ballads of Holland, 168, 

170, 171. 


1. 


Ignis fatuus, a remarkable one described, 
83. 

India (British), probability of opening a 
commercial communication between, 
and Bokhara, 80—85—line of poiicy 
necessary for this purpose, 85—91. 

Infantry, Swiss, at the time of the reform- 
ation, 31, S2—account of the organi- 
zation andlevies of the German infantry 
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at that time, 32—S6—their arms and 
accoutrements, 57—difference between 
the German and Castilian infantry, 39. 

Inhabitants, ditferent races of, in the Oce- 
anic region, 378, 379, 405—407. 

Iron-trade of France, present state of, 185, 
187. 

Italy, literary intelligence from, 237, 238, 
476—different political divisions of this 
country, 300—present state of the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian kingdom, ib. 301—of 
the Italian states which have been re- 
stored to nationality, 302—particularly 
of Sardinia, ib.—304—on the union of 
Lombardy with Piedmont, 304, 305— 
observations on an anonymous writer, 
recommending a republican form of 
government for Italy, 307—309. 


J. 


Jews, state of, in the Middle Ages, 468, 
469. 

Judicial Institutions of Prussia, account 
of, 435, 456—especially of the criminal 
law, 439. 


K. 


Kamraun (Shah), the reigning sovereign 
of Afghanistan, account of, 87, 88. 

Kazi Molluh, a mussulman priest in the 
Caucasus, insurrection of, against Rus- 
sia, 60—capture of his citadel, Himry, 
61. 

Khiva, mercantile embassy of the Rus- 
sians to,63— Russian slave-trade there, 
64. 

Kirghis Tartars, manners of, 68, 69. 

Klenze (Leo von), account of the splendid 
architectural works of, at Munich, 107 
—117. 

Kluge’s (F.G.), edition of Aristotle de 
Politia Carthaginiensium, character of, 
198. 


L. 


Landed Interest, state of, in Prussia, 450 
—432. 

Langhans (Carl Gotthard) a German ar- 
chitect, notice of the works of, 99, 100. 

Languages of the Oceanic races, reasons 
for concluding that they are each of se- 
parate origin, 386 —400—the extension 
of any portion of an Oceanic language 
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to exceedingly remote points accounted 
for, 402—405. 

Laurillard (C. M.), Eloge de M. le Baron 
Cuvier, 311—his sketch of Cuvier’s 
zoological discoveries, and labours, 317, 
322—of his researches in geology, 327 
and in fossil bones, 355. 

Lavater, Goethe’s visit to, and anecdotes 
of, 147—150. 

Lelewel (Joachim), Entdeckungen der Car- 
thager, &c. 197 —character of his work, 
197—See Carthaginians. 

Linen-Trade of France, effects of the pre- 
sent commercial policy on, 189, 190. 
Literary Intelligence from Denmark, 470 

—France, 234, 235, 470—473—Ger- 
many, 236, 473—476—Holland, 237 
—ltaly, 237, 238, 476—Russia, 238, 
477—Switzerland, 258—notices rela- 

tive to Oriental literature, 239, 477. 

Literary Journals published at Naples, 
notice of, 476. 

Literature of the Oceanic races, 411, 412. 
Litta (Conte Pompeio), Famiglie celebri 
da’ Italia, critical notice of, 464, 465. 
Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, present state 

of, 500, 301—on the union of Lom- 
bardy with Piedmont, 304, 305. 
Louis XIV. character of, 7, 8. 


M. 


Maintsz, architectural description of the 
cathedral at, 98, 99. 

Martine (M. de la), notice of his Destinées 
de la Poesie, 234. 

Marsden (William, esq.), notice of his 
valuable works on Orieutal literature, 
570, 371—remarks on his argument in 
favour of one primitive language of the 
Oceanic races, 386—396. 

Maxims, why not popular at present, 160 
—maxims of Goethe, 160—162. 

Metals found in the Oceanic region, 375. 

Meyendorff (le Baron Georges de), Voyage 
d’Orenburg @ Boukhara, 58—numbers 
attendant on his embassy, 66—abstract 
of his journey to Bokhara, 67—69— 
arrival there, 69. 

Moller (George), a German architect, no- 
tice of the works of, 98. 

Moscow, notice of the Armenian institute 
at, 239. 

Mouraviev (M. N.) Voyage en Turcomanie, 
58—uabstract of his journey from As- 
trakhan to Khiva, 63, 64—remarks on 
his asserticn of the ancient connexion 
of the Oxus with the Caspian Sea, 65, 
66. 
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Munich, description of the newly erected 
Glyptothek at, 109—112—and of the 
Pinacothek, 112—117. 

Munter (Dr. F.), Religion der Karthager, 
197—character of his work, 198. 


N. 


Naples, account of literary journals pub- 
lished at, 476. 

Necker (M.), character of, 14. 

Necrology of Count Cicognara, 237, 238 
—of M. Dondey Dupré, 475—of M. 
M. Garat and Pougens, 255. 

Nobles, causes of the breaking down the 
power of, on the continent, 246— 
state of the nobility in Prussia, 427. 


oO. 


Oceania, boundaries of the region of, 373 
—superficies of the principal countries 
composing it, 374— its divisions, ib.— 
geological formation, 374— metals found 
there, 375—rivers and mountains, ib, 
—climate, ib.—vegetable productions, 
376—zoology, ib. 377—population, 
377, 378—three different races of its 
inhabitants, 378,37 9—remarks on their 
origin, 405—407—dillerent degrees of 
civilization among them, 379, 380— 
origin of the Chinese, or most advanced 
type of civilization, 381—civilization 
of the Hindoo-Chinese countries, 382 
—of Hindostan, 383—of the countries 
between Hindostan and the Caspian, 
the sea of Aral and the Ocean, 384— 
of the Semitic nations, ib. 385 —of other 
races, 585—observations on Mr. Mars- 
den’s argument in favour of one pri- 
mitive language of the Oceanic races, 
386—3596—the particles are the source 
of the common origin of languages, 
396—table of English, Malay, Lam- 
pung, Sunda, Javanese, and Bugis par- 
ticles, 397, 398—remarks thereon, 399 
—each Oceanic language of separate 
origin, 399, 400—examination of the 
question, how any portion of an Oceanic 
language should reach exceedingly re- 
mote points, 402—405—the alphabets 
and literature of the Oceanic races 
independent of each other, 407—411 
—comparative view of the literary com- 
positions of the Oceanic nations, 411, 
412. 

Oriental Literature, intelligence respecting, 
239, 477. 
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Ottmer (Karl Theodore), a German ar- 
chitect, notice of the works of, 102. 
Oxus (river), remarks on the ancient con- 
nexion of, with the Caspian sea, 65, 66 

—and on its navigation, 83, 84. 


P. 


Paris, notice of the royal printing-office 
at, 472. 

Paulin (M.), notice of his Romancero 
Frangais, 234. 

Pavia, battle of, described, 50—53. 

Pazos (Vicente), Memorias Historico-Po- 
liticas, critical notice of, 465, 466. 

Peasantry, condition of, in Prussia, 431. 

Phenicians, geographical situation of, 199, 
200—origin of their trade, 200—were 
a manufacturing people, 201—proofs 
that they were a colonizing people, ib. 
—v03—their commerce with Spain, 
204—reasons for concluding that they 
circumnavigated Africa, 205, 206—ex- 
tent of the commerce of the Tyrians, 
in particular, 207—210—their manu- 
factures, 210, 211—causes of the de- 
cline of the Phoenician trade, 211, 212. 

Poetry (spiritual) of Holland, observations 
on, 164— translated specimens of Christ- 
mas Carols, 164—166—and of roman- 
tic ballads, 168—171. 

Population of the Oceanic regions, 376, 
377. 

Preuss (J. D. E.), Friedrich der Grosse, 
245 —character of the work, and sources 
whence it is derived, 251.—See Fre- 
deric. 

Prussia, sketch of the political machinery 
of, as framed by Frederic the Great, 
247, 248—its constitution and govern- 
ment, the reason why Prussia has re- 
mained wholly unaffected by the poli- 
tical convulsions of modern Europe, 
422—estimable character of the reigning 
sovereign Frederic William III., 425, 
426—-state of the different classes of so- 
ciety, 427—the nobility, ib.—the citi- 
zens and their privileges, 428—4350— 
and of the landed interest, 450—432 
—population, 432—enlightened _reli- 
gious toleration, 432—wisdom of erect- 
ing provincial states, 433—their pri- 
vileges, and qualifications of represen- 
tatives, ib. 434—=strict qualifications re- 
quired of candidates for office, in the 
law-department, 435, 436 —and in pub- 
lic offices, 487—high opinion enter- 
tained by the Prussians of the judicial 
body, 438—system of criminal law, 
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439—great majority of public offices 
why held by persons belonging to the 
middle class, ib.—sentiments of the 
Prussian publicists, partly monarchical 
and partly democratical, 440, 441— 
beneficial effects of this system, 441— 
443—constitution of the state ministry 
or cabinet council, 443, 444—of the 
council of state, 444—of the upper pre- 
sidents in district governments, 445— 
447—of the district-governments, 447, 
448—-state of education, 448—xmilitary 
institutions, 448—450—financial and 
economical administration, 451—bene- 
ficial effects of the whole system in 
Prussia, 452—foreign policy of this 
country, 453, 454. 

Publications on the continent, lists of, from 
May to July, 18354, 240—244—from 
August to November, 478—488. 


R. 


Ruby-mines of Budukshan, described, 85. 
Russia, literary intelligence from, 238, 
477—insecurity of the authority of 
Russia over the mountaineers of the 
Caucasus, 61—attempt to establish a 
caravan trade between Astrakhan and 
Khiva, 62—journey for this purpose, 
63—65 —attempt to carry on commerce 
with Bokhara, 67—69—traffic in Rus- 
sian slaves at Khiva, 64—Russianslave- 
trade described, 79— interview of Lieu- 
tenant Burnes with a Russian slave, 80. 


Ss. 


Sand (G.), Indiana, Valentine and other 
novels, 271—real name of the author- 
ess, 272—lax morality of her produc- 
tions, 272, 273—aversion to marriage, 
297—her vindication of her views, 273, 
274—outline of Indiana with extracts, 
274—282—of Valentine, 282—287— 
of Lelia, 287, 218—of Rose et Blanche, 
288—292—of the Secretaire Intime, 
293—296—of Jacques, 296, 297. 

Sardinia, notice of the present state of, 
302—3S04. 

Schinkel (Karl Friedrich), notice of the 
architectural works of, at Berlin, 10S 
—106. 

Scott’s (Sir Walter) Life of Napoleon, 
Goethe’s opinion of, 133. 

Slave-trade, Russian, described, 79, 80— 
Persian slave-trade, 86. 

Smuggling, present state of in France, 


+91—adroitness of the Genevese in 
smuggling jewellery into France, 125, 


Society state of, in Prussia, 427—432. 

Spain, ancient commerce of the Pheeni- 
cians with, 204. 

Staél (Madame la Baronne de), Euvres, 
1—her character, ib. 2—education and 
marriage, 2—writes in behalf of the 
French directory, 3—distrust of Bona- 
parte, ib.—his persecution of her, 3—5 
—he prohibits and prevents the pub- 
lication of her work on Germany, 5, 6— 
is exiled by him from France, 6—her 
flight into England, 7—her just cha- 
racter of Louis XIV.,7, 8—on the po- 
litical state of France in 1792, 8—her 
eloquent appeal in behalf of the Queen 
of France, 8, 9—character of her Re- 
flexions sur la Paix, 9—analysis and 
character of her Considerations sur la Re- 
volution Francaise, 9—13 —Benjamin 
Constant’s opinion of this work, 14— 
remarks on her treatise de l’ Influence de 
Passions, 15—on her novels, 21, 22— 
particularly Delphine, 22, 23—her cha- 
racter as a novelist, 23—25—and as a 
critic, 25, 26—her work on Germany, 
v7—character of her Essai sur les Fic- 
tions, 28—importance of her critical 
writings, 28—30. 

State (Ministry of), in Prussia, constitu- 
tion of, 443, 444—of the council of 
state, 444. 

Sugar, effects of the present commercial 
policy of France, on the manufacture 
of, 188. 

Switserland, literary intelligence from, 
238. 


T. 


Tartars, how distinguishable from the 
Turks, 62, 63. 

Tassy (Garcin de), Les Aventures de Kim- 
rip, 350—character of them, 368. 

Thiers (M.), Exposé de Loi sur les Droits 
de Douane, &c. 172—his nomination to 
be minister of Trade, 173—assembly of 
merchants, manufacturers, and agricul- 
turists convened, and its result, ib. 174 
—observations upon his theories of 
commercial policy, 174—180—origin 
of the present commercial policy of 
France, 180—its effects upon agricul- 
tural produce, ib. 181—particularly the 
wool-tax, 181, 182—the coal-trade, 182 
—185—the manufacture of, and trade 
in, iron, 185—187—sheet-tin, 187— 
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the cotton-manufacture, ib. 188—colo- 
nial produce, especially sugar, 188— 
the linen-trade, 189—effects of this 
system upon smuggling, 191, 192. 

Thomsen {(Mir.), Vocabuiary of the English, 
Bugis, and Malay languages, 369—cri- 
tical notice of it, 371, 372. 

Tin (sheet), effects of the French com- 
mercial polity on the mavufacture of, 
187. 

Trade—See Commerce. 

Turcomans, anecdotes of, 63, 64. 

Turks and Tartars, distinction between, 
62, 63. 

Tyrians, account of the commerce of, 207 
-—210. 


U. 


Usbek-Tartars, enslaving of Persians by, 
86. 


V. 


Veil, ceremony of taking, described, 290, 
291. 


INDEX. 


Villiers (George) and Bowring (John), 
report on commercial relations between 
France and Great Britain, 172—results 
of their labours, 196—their account of 
the present state of the iron-trade of 
France, 185—and of smuggling in that 
country, 191. 


w. 


Weinbrenner (Frederic) a German archi- 
tect, notice of, 97. 

Wine-trade of France, effects of the pre- 
sent commercial policy on, 192—195 
—extract from the petition of the wine- 
growers to the French parliameut, 196, 
197. 

Women, on the faculties of, 1. 

Wool-Taz, effects of, in France, 181, 182. 


Z. 
Zieman (Adolphus), Altdeutsches Elemen- 


tarbuch, critical notice of, 466, 467. 
Zoology of the Oceanic regions, 376, 377. 
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